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In the revision of the following*pages, on their 

h • 

seb^nd passage through the press, I liifve Hone 

r 

wfaftt I could lo render Ih^uj less unworthy, 
I will not say of tlie piiMic approbation but, 
of the public pardon; and I conceive that they" 
are now brought n^rer to that state of rehUive 
perfection, in whiclt 1 have been soliciJtoip to 
place them before tlife reading comi|iinTl\y of 

Britain^ The altemtions in fliehi, how'e\H“r, 

• • 

which I have been induced to ni^ke, are not 
either so numerous, or of so important a na¬ 
il 
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ture,. as sensibly to ^affect the great boily of 
the poAn; anti, it is believed that the pos¬ 
sessors of tlve former edition will not regard* 
the value of their property as materially di¬ 
minished in consequence of the small verbal 
changes which may be discoverable in this. 

In the task of revising my 1 have been 

j)rincipally assisted by the judgment of my 
son, John SyminoiTS; whose, taste has been 
refined to pure Atticism by an intimate inter- 
tfouree ^Vith tlie great authors of Greece; and 
to whom, as my assessor in the present in¬ 
stance, 1 avow my obligations with the just 
pride of a father. In the correction of my 
il^hifcis, I have also been aided by my public 
critics, ^whose exposure of a few of my smaller 
delii{.i:iencies has made them more obviously 
the subjects of my remark. To these critics 
I ought, jierhaps, to profess myself indebted for 
something more than the discovery of my faults; 
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for the praise wliich tlifey have a\^ixlecl to me 
lias.csrtainly not been light, or destitute*of vh- 
Iiie in ray appreciation. Bijt, wholly separated 
from me as they are, and sjirouded from my 
eye by impenetrable darkness, they could de¬ 
cide upon my work under no other influence 
than that of tlieir sense of truth; and, by the 
consciousness of fulfilled duty, they must be 
raised above my thanks. In the intercourse 
indeed of justice, thanks are neither expected 

nor <lue: but by the honest conduct of tliese 

• 

intelligent critics I have been gratified; and, 

pleased with their praise, I will not quarrel or 
dispute with their censure. The charge of 
latinizing, however, which they prefer against 
me, 1 will allow myself just to notice, that I may 

produce, for my defense, as an occasional bor- 

% 

rower from a language tnore harmonious ainl 
powerful than my own, the defense^ of Dryuen 

when he was exposed to a^similaV accusation; 

** ■» 

and may thus bring that grqgt man to p*[ead as 

t 

the advocate of our common dause. “ I will not 
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- c^xcufic, but justify iny? elf,” says the illustrious 
pvjet i'll his preface to kis iRiieis, “ for on'^ pre- 
tended rriiiK^, with which I am liable to be 
charf;ed by false gritics, not only in this trans¬ 
lation, blit in many of my orij;inal poems, that 
1 latini/e too much, Jt is true: but when T 
lind an English word signilicant and sounding, 
f neither borrow from the Latin nor any other 
language; but when I want at home, I must 
seek abroad. If sounding words are not of our 
growth and manufacture, who shall hinder me 

to import them from a foreign country? J 

% 

(’arrv not out the treasure which is never to 

* 

Return ; but what I bring from Italy I spend in 
England. Here it remains and here it circu¬ 
lates; for, if the coin bo good, it will jiass from 
one hand to another. I trade both with the 
^living and the dead, for the enrichment of our 
naiive langiiage. We have enough in England 
to supply ouv necessities: but if we will have 
things of magnilicgtice and' splendor, we must 
get them by commerce. Poetry requires orna- 
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niciit; and that is not to be had from o,nr old 
TeiTton monosyllfibles. Therefore, if I find any 
elegant'M'ord in a classic author, 1 prc^|iosc il 
to 1)6 naturalized ; and, if the public approves 
of it, the bill passes.”—If, seduced, then, by 
iny affection for these high-born and vocal 
aliens, 1 have erred in my freipieut proferenci' 
of classic words, I have erred with the most 
eminent of all the improvers of our language; 
and, in such society, error itself (van scarcely be 
the subject of ;x blush. But I must withdraw 
<;veii from the shadow of controversy the i‘(- 
maiuiug portion of my sihall sheet, tbaUl iisay 
consecrate it to the better feelings of my In^art. 
fjet me now, then, say that tln^re is a public' 
writer, of extended celebrity throughout the po 
litical and the literary world, to whom my«thank 
fulness is largely due, and to Avhora lam hap[v> 
in this opportunity of avowing the i^vageitude oi 
my obligation. Accpiainted with me, originally, 
only by my publications, and conciliabul solelv 
by his partial estimation of their merits, the 
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I’roprjetor of the 8un paper, has uniformly 
encouraged me with liis plaudit; and, hv the 
circulation of his popular pages, my name 
has been agitated* into life. Unfeed and unso- 
licit(;d, without the hope of any other recom¬ 
pense than that which he derived from his 
own apj}robation, and, let me add, with a high 
disdain of that party spirit, wdiicli in these 
bad days has arrayed man against man and 
torn brother from brother, he has devoted, 
not his paragraphs V)ut, his cplumns to the 
display of my poor Muse; and has hazarded 
the established repufation of liis own literary 
judgment, whilst he has been placing wreaths 
upon her uiirespected brow. For all this kind¬ 
ness, 

. rates prrsolccrr d'ujnas 

JVow opts vst nostric, 

I 

If, / in the train of the Mantuan bard, 1 
could ho|)e to visit posterity, it would be gra¬ 
tifying to me to think tliat by eyes, yet with- 
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held by interposing centuries from the light, 
this small record of my gratitude woyld be 
read, and the name of John*Taylor be seen 
thus closely associated with that of 

CHARLES SYMMONS. 


March 20, 
1020. 
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A DISSERTATION Oil licroic poclrv could no where he 
more properly in its place than in on introduction to ihe 
iEiicis. But, having been so I'requeiilly and .so popularly 
treated l>y the critics of France and of our own country, 
the subject is now in the p<»ssesbion of tlic general reader; 
and 1 could not otFcr the compensation of novelty for the 
attention which I should exact, and \he time which 1 might 
consume. Tliis prefatory discourse sliall be ct^iifined, tl^ere- 
fore, to my autlior and to my translation; and if 1 cannot 
make it interesting, I will endeavour to pi event il from 
being long. 

The action of an epic poem, as is universally allowed, 
must be great, that it may gratify the ambition of The mind: 
and its fable (or the complication of its inciilenls) must be 
entire and one, that it may not distract the Ritention, and 
niay supply that pleasure which is aluays produced by llic 
contemplation of a perfect whole, •constituted by^jirslness 
of proportion and accurScy of adaptation. In the yKneis 
are combined greatness of action and* unity of fable. It 
exhibits a hero, the survivor of the wreck of liis coun- 
try, proceeding, under the immediate guidance of Flea- 
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veil, to cstalilibli liis gods and liis dominion in a distant 
region,*wIicrc lie is to plant the gerfti of an empire, doftiiied 
ill after ages to overshadow a large portion of the earth: 
and the component incidents of this magnificent action are 
so artificially complicated as to form a single and complete 
piece; to whicli^nothing can be added, and from which 
nothing can bo substracted without essential injury to the 
symmetry of its parts, and the result of its entire com¬ 
bination. In full correspondence with this admirable dis- 
])osition of the whole is the excellence of all its subor¬ 
dinate portions. Throughout the iEncis, the agents, divine 
and human, are Justly adapted to tlie conduct of the action; 
the effect is uniformly in strong connexion with the cause: 
the sentiments are always proper; and the diction is every 
Avhere poetic, dignified, exquisite, and harmonious. The 
Ailucis has generally been regarded as a political poem, the 
object of which was to reconcile the countrymen of the 
poet to the new imperial government of the Ciesars; and, 
Jii pursuance of this idea, the endeavours of ingenious 
men have been exerted to discover in its hero the latent 
person of Augustus, and to prove that the Trojan chief, 
who is proposed, as they tell us, for the model of a jierfect 
legislator, was intended to be the direct representative of 
the Ilom«in emperor. Since I was capable of reflecting 
upon the subject, 1 have uniformly considered this assign- 
nu!nt of purjMise to the Aineis as altogether visionary: and 
1 am now Jiap^iy that 1 can adduce the opinion of the 
learned and able Hcyney in the support of my own, against 
a theory, which has, in truth, nothing on which it can rest 
but the fancies of ijiose who have advanced it. Between 
the characters of iEncas and Augustus there is not to be 
traced the smallest lineament of resemblance: in the events 
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of their lives there is an equal dissimilarity; ami, from the 
wliole*pocm, not ii single passagfi can bo. brought in evidfence 
of its author's preference of the imperial to the republican 
governiueiit. With the texture of his great work, ^lie sub¬ 
ject of which he iinqucslionably chose with a reference, 
generally, to Rome and, sqjecifically, to tjie Julian family, 
the poet has interwoven much of the history of the former, 
and much splendid allusion to the exploits and fortunes of 
the latter. Rut, having given to his poem this Roman deter¬ 
mination, and having thus made it his occasional altar of 
incense to his imperial patron, he certainly never dreamt of 
forming it into a great machine, like his own Avoodcii horse, 
for the accompiishmeni of a concealed |)urj)usc; or of 
carrying it beyond its professed and ostensible subject, the 
settlement of the Trojans under /Eneas in Italy. They, 
therefore, who, following Rossii and some of the other 
French critics, affect to find more prdfundity in his design, 
are assuredly the dupes of Iheir'own misdirected ingenudy. 
For the casket, huating on the surface, they dive with • 
perverse labour into the deep; and thence, to compensate 
their exertions, bring U]) nothing hut party-coloured shells, 
and unprofitable weeds. The Aaicis, indeed, seems to 
advance no particular pretensions to the denomination of 
a political poem; atitl, if I were compelled to designate 
its general object and character either as political or reli¬ 
gious, I should undoubtedly discriminate tliem Iks the latteV. 
Ill the proposition of the subject of the poem, it is the 
religion, not the laws, of Troy which the hero, jirc-erni- 
nently denoted as pious, "is to estaj^lish in Italy. Infer- 
retqne DEOS hatiOy are the words ofr the poet on this 
occasion; and, soon afterwards, we find the chieftain 
describing himself as the pious iEneas, who under the 

H 2 
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direction of Heuveii was transporting his household go(^Sy 
wiiorp he had saved from thtf cnemyi to the country assigned 
to him by Ihe Fates. He prays and he fights: but no 
Avlierc, unless it lie during Iiis lemj)oiarv residence in Crete, 
does he legislate; and in Crete he performs only the com¬ 
mon duties of t,Iie founder of a colony. All the great 
actions of the poem are accomplished by divine agency; 
and the leader’s conduct is every wlu-rc influenced and 
instructed by the predictions of ghosts and of seers; by 
omens, by prodigies, and by oracles. Can ibe character 
of a poem, with such a professed olijcct, such a hero, and 
such a course of action, be properly regarded as political I 
If the design of the poet was really to read a ])ulitical 
lecture to his countrymen, and to propose in his iEueas 

the perfect model of a legislator, where are we to dis- 

1 

cover any evidence of his intention? and by what means 
are we to ascertain tlffc nature of that political creed which 
he inculcate.^, or by which lie regulates his own faith? If 
rhe pays some illustrious compliments to the head of the 
Julian house, be it not forgotten that the chiefs also of the 
republic share largely in his praise; and that the elder 
Brutus and the Catos, the Decii and the Fabii, the Scipios, 
and even the popular Gracchi, assert tlieir due proportion 
in his pages of honest panegyric. Wherever any opportunity 
is suggested to her, the Muse of Maro is warm in the cause 
of freedom ;• and, if indeed she were instructed to be the 
advocate of that of usurpation and imperial despotism, 
it must be confessed that she has betrayed her retainer; 
and, with splendid faithlessness, Jias deserted to the adver¬ 
sary. But although these profound divers into inanity, 
these men who can see what is visible only to themselves, 
arc formidable from their numbers, and still more from 
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tlicir talents; though our o>^u countrynien, Diyden an<I 
Pope, Warburton anri Ilurd, arc in their ranks, their united 
powers cannot throw a doubt upon the question; or make 
us hesitate finally to dismiss it as altogether unxVbrthy of 
any further cousidcration. 

At the period of its production, in the meridian pride of 
Roman literature and taste, the A.neis was hailed as one of 
the most successful efforts of the human mind; and as 
contesting the palm of victory with the great epic of 
Greece, “the tale of Troy divine.” While learning con¬ 
tinued in any degree to be cultivated by Rome, the A.neis 
lost no portion of its original celebrity; and, on the 
subversion of that empire, the eternity of which it had so 
fondly predicted, it passed, in conseijucnce of a species of 
sanctity attached by admiration to ,its character, not only 
safely but, proudly through tliose'stormy and dark ages 
which subsequently overwhelmed Europe, fogcrtier tvitli 
almost all the monuments of her ancient renown. WherT 
literature- revived in the fourteenth century, the iEneis 
once more became the theme of tuneful tongues; and all 
the illustrious wits of Italy, witli Dante and Petrarch at 
their head, proposed it as their model of imitation, and 
offered to its author the richest incense of their praise. 
Well then might it be imagined, that what had thus excised 
the wonder of such a series of ages, distinguished as they 
were by such a diversity of character, would ‘be secure 
in its possession of fame; and would reach theiremotest 
limits of time in a state of unasSiaulted supremacy. It 
has, however, been assailed by the cavils of modern cri¬ 
ticism ; and an attempt has been made, by a general charge 
of deficiency in the prime poetic rcr^uisitc of invention, to 
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degrade it to a subordinate rank .among the productions 
of human genius. The assertion of Macrobius, (in his 
“ Saturnalia,” written in the fourth century, 'under the 
Empcroi Honorius,) that two of its finest books were 
borrowed almost wholly from the compositions of Pisander 
and Apollonius Riiodius, has been echoed from one trivial 
mouth to another, whilst the numerous imitations of the 
Greek poets, which sparkle throughout its pages, have 
been adduced to aggravate the effect of this alarming 
disclosure; and thus altogether to lower the proud epic 
of Rome into something little more than a compilation; 
demonstrative, indeed, of a mind possessing taste, but 
destitute of native energy and resource. On the admis¬ 
sion of these charges, which, as far as they arc of a cri¬ 
minal nature, arc all open to refutation, wc might still confi¬ 
dently assert that the yEneis was the offspring of a jiowcrfnl 
and original intellect, and wc might assort it without the 
fear of oft’eefive contradiction. It has been observed by 
'Aristotle (the subject of whose remarks was ])rincipally the 
drama) that the most difficult part of the poet’s labour 
was the construction of his fable; and that more had 
failed in this prime portion of their work than in any 
other. What the sagacity of this tr.tnscendent critic sug¬ 
gested to* him on this topic, has been demonstrated to be 
truf by the experience of all ages, from his own to the 
present; and, on the evidence of the event, that power of 
mind, which can combine the various incidents of a great 
action ii^o one just and* perfect whole, must be regarded 
as of rarer occurrence Vhan that which cun cither delineate 
character, or exhibil sentiment, or supply the colouring of 
diction. For the proof of this assertion, we need not 
wander from our own country as it exists in our own times: 
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fur, affluent as it is in, writers of poetic fancy, it lias not 
produced one who has shown liiniself equal to the con¬ 
struction of a poetic fable. Now the TEneis must be ad¬ 
mitted to be a grand structure, in the formation tif which 
this presiding faculty of mind has been exerted with the 
most unquestionable success. Every pa/t of the magnifi¬ 
cent edifice has been so disposed by the hand of the con¬ 
summate architect as to fall into one great plan, and per¬ 
fectly to combine the charm of variety W'ith the impression 
of unity. Of this praise it is impossible to deprive the 
iEiieis; and with this, associated with his sujircme mastery 
of jioctic diction, it will not be easy to <lisposscss its author 
of that high rank among the sons of the Muse to which he 
has been elcvateil by the unanimous siiflragc of so many 
successive generations. But if we examine the charges 
which have been alledged against him, they will be dis¬ 
covered cither to be false, or to be inadequate to the pur¬ 
poses of their adduction. The same writer,* wlio assorts 
that the whole of the second book of the vEneis is taken* 
from Pisander, affirms also that the whole of the fourth is, in 
like manner, derived from Apollonius. Now, although the 
poem of Pisander be unfortunately lost, that of vXpollonius 
is preserved; and we can determine, from our knowledge 
of the fact, that, w'hatever Macrobius may advance upon 
the subject, the obligations of the fourth book^to the Argo- 
iiautics arc very inconsiderable. Might we not reasonably, 
then, infer, that the testimony, which stands convicted of 
error in one instance, was equally defective in thi other; 
and that as, without Apollonius, Dido might have loved, 
have been deserted, and have immolated herself on the 
funeral pile; so, without the suggestions of Pisander, Troy 
might have flamed, Priam have been slain, Creusa have 
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pcii&licfj, yiul Ancliisos luivt: becw carried through the burn- 

^ _ 0 

iiig cit^ upon llie shoulders of liis son. This, 1 say, we 
might fairly have inferred from the evidence alone of Apol¬ 
lonius, a; it positively contradicts the unqualified assertion 
of Maerohius, But it is made more than probable, by the 
learned investigatVon of Ileync, that the whole of what is 
atlirnied by this grammarian, respecting the pillage of Pisan- 
der’s page, is the falsehood (strange as it may seem) cither 
of gross ignorance, or of uiiueeonntable and almost incom¬ 
prehensible inadvertency. Of the only two poetical Pisan- 
ders of whom any record is to be found, and to one of 
wliom Macrobius must necessarily refer, the more ancient 
lived about tbc time of ilcsiod, and the more modern 
towards the close of the second century, under the reign 
of Alexander Severus. To the former, lof these time-sun¬ 
dered writers, one poem alone in two books, on the exploits 
of Hercules, is ascribed by the concurring voice of anti- 

t 

quify; and t6 tbc latter, a much larger poem, comprehend- 
lug the whole compass of the fabulous history of Greece. 
Ill the first of these compositions it is impossible that the 
second taking of Troy could be nolieed; but of the last 
it would imturally form a part of the multifarious subject. 
Clear, therefore, is it almost to der.oustjaliou that, from 
tbc most oxtraoidiiiai'Y and rush ignorance, Macrobius has 
confoiiuded a writer, not very far removed from bis own 
days, with a writor \erY rc'iiu)tc‘ly ancient; and has thus 
pcivcrselji imputed, as the eftect of a robbery, to Virgil, 
what nmst probably uas taken from his own page. Pisan- 
der, then, mii.sl he tl?rown entirely out of the question; 
and, even without''this strong refnlation of their defaraer, 
any competent reader of those unrivalled compositions 
(the second and fourlli books of the iPneis) must he so 
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forcibly impressed witl^ the clmractcrs of original genius, 
stamped upon their entire substance, as confidently to pro¬ 
nounce them to be the results of one great and inventive 
intellect. The clay, of which they are formed, might bo 
dug from any field; but their symmetry was modelled and 
the breath of animation infused into tTiem by the great 
Prometheus of Rome. The improbable tale of the wooden 
horse was obtained by Virgil, as there can be no doubt, 
from the Otiyssey, in which it is first found, and from the 
Cyclic poets, as they arc calle<l, or the old ballad singers 
of Greece, with whom probably it was a favourite theme. 
Rut how wonderfidly does it rise into importance under his 
management; and with what surprising artifice has he 
attached probability to a fiction, which, in its naked ab¬ 
surdity, could only repel belief and be the subject of 

ridicule? 

It is iinpo8sihI(% then, not to regard Ihc In^ly oft the 
dineis ns an original production^ in the full and legitimate 
sense of the term: but can no evidence be drawn from it 
in any way to convict its author of a barrenness of poetic 
invention? In tlie fivbX luUf of this immortal poem, the 

Odyssey, as we are tohl, i.s followed, as is the llias in tlie 

last, .d^lneas, in short, wanders as Ulysses did before him; 
and is instructed to light by the example of Achilles. Of 
the first six books, however, of the yEiicis, one only, as 
passed upon tlie seas, and one, as conversant with the re¬ 
gions of the dead, can be regarded in any way as connected 
with the adventures of Ulysses. Now, in the first of these 
books, a single incident alone of aiiy'conscquencc, that of llic 
Cyclops, is transferred from the Grecian page; and in the last 
of llicin, the idea is so changed, so enlarged, so sublimed, and 
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so adapted to the poet’s peculiar apd magiuliceut purj)ose, 
as fairly to claim the merit of the proudest originality. 
In the sixth of the jlineis, the description of Tityus and the 
silence of Dido arc the chief, if not the sole, circumstances 
derived from the Necyoniantia (or the evocation of the 
dead) in the clevfcnlh Odyssey; whilst all the scenery of 
Elysium, with the glorious vision which is there exhibited, 
is the undivided and gorgeous property of the Roman poet. 
In the last six books of the TFneis there arc, as in the Ilias,^ 
catalogue of the forces, a Vulcanian shield, and a battle ter¬ 
minating in a single combat between the leaders of the hostile 
armies. Rut all these facts arc so diversitied, so appropriated, 
so origiuali/ed (if I may thus express myself) by the inventive 
faculty of the more modern artist, as Justly to be placed to 
the credit of his wealth, and not to betad<luccd for the 
demonstration of his indigence. If the catalogue, in the 

t 

seventh book, beautiful and rich in poetry as it is, must be 
confessed,to be inferior, in some respects, to the catalogue 
ib the llias, we must look at the inferior materials, from 
which it is fabricated; and then we shall not withhold our 
wonder from the powers of the poet, which could raise it 
into any competition with the muster-roll of (ireeoc. In 
the d'Lncis, the forces of a few towns, or rather villages, of 
Latiuin and the small neighbouring states, arc all which 
arc to be arrayed: but, in the llias, the ten myriads of 
warriors, raised by the combination of the numerous com¬ 
munities of (J recce, stand before the bard to be ordered 
and deserfbed. The whole of the former also, as it must 
be recollected, with thc'''exception of a few ancient names, 
is an emanation from the mind of the poet; whilst in the 
latter, tradition at least, if not written documents, supplied 
the subjects of the recording verse. In their respective 
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catalogues, therefore, vhatevejr may be the relative merit 
of these pieces, the exhibition of the inventive faculty 
must be acknowledged to be greater in the Roman than 
ill the Grecian poet; and on this w'e may decide without 
referring to the second catalogue (that of the Tuscan auxi¬ 
liaries) which altogether belongs to the former. 

With respeet to the Vulcaniaii armour, given to the 
heroes of Ihc two poems, the shield of Achilles, with all 
its exquisite beauties, must be admitted by the most zealous 
admirers of Horner to be a subordinate production to that 
of ALneas; accommodated as this is to the grand purpose of 
the poet, and charged with a glowing outline of the Roman 
history, from the founder of the city to the establisher of 
the eni})ire. AikK here by the way it may be remarked, 
that the Vulcan of the Roman epic is a being of a higher 
order and more godlike iligni^ than the Vulcan of the 
Grecian; and that the forge of the god of fipc in *1110 
former, willi his Cyclopean servants and their terrific la* 
hours, far exceeds, in sublime ami awful effect, whatever 
is to be found upon the subject in the latter. 

If the battles in the Aineis, which occupy a relatively 
small portion of the poem, be examined with attention, 
they will be discovered to be essentially distinguished, by 
their incidents and general character, from those in the 
Ilias. Horses and chariots, swords and javelins*, are the 
instruments of fight in one poem as in the other< but in 
this inevitable resemblance alone *will the wars on the 
Phrygian and on the Latian plain be found to be alike. 
In the ninth book of the iEncis it is true that two chiefs 
open and defend the gates of their fortified camp, like 
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Polypwtes and Lconlcus in \j\e twelfth of the Ilias: hut the 
result of their adventure is altogether diU'ereiit; and the 
attempt of Nisus and Euryalus, to penetrate to their absent 
leader through I he besieging host, cannot be compared with 
the enterprise of Dolon, though their exploits may be 
likened to those*of Dionicd and Ulysses. In the tenth 
book, the conflict is ([idle of a new species, beiw^een a disem¬ 
barking army endeavouring to seize upon the shore and an 
army contending to defend it. The elevenlli is occupied 
with an C([uestrian combat, of which Ilomer could not sup¬ 
ply the example; and the twelfth, in whieh Turnus falls 
by the sjiear of Aineas, as Hector, in the Iweiity-sccond of 
the Idas, bleeds beneath that of Achilles, is diversified with 
so many unexpected, yet probable, changes of fortune, as 
to he rich hi excellence uuhorrowed froiiv any alien page. 


To descend more into didail on this occasion would, pro- 
hdUly, bt»' thought tedious: hut tlierc is one observation in 
which I must indulge before 1 lake my leave of the subject. 
The almost incxiiaustihle fancy, with whicli Homer diversi¬ 
fies liis pietiiros of war, has been the frequent and just topic 
of admiration. He certainly fights his battles like a master: 
his heroes perish by an endless varuly of wouiuls; and his 
combats, always arrayed in new circumsiunccs, rise one 
above anolher with an augmentation of horror. If we 
examine, however, the epic of the Mantuan, wc shall be 
compelled to confess that, in the cflect of variety, it greatly, 
on the nholc, exceeds Unit of the (trcciaii poet. Each 
book of the i'Eiiei!^ wllh iinicli intrinsic diversity, forms a 
striking contrast, though each is precisely in its proper 
place, with that which is next to it; and the mind, alter¬ 
nately agitated and composed, is perpetually transported 
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into new scenery aiul circuinstances ; Avhicli at one time 
amuse tlic imagination,*and at Another awaken the passions. 
If the truth of this assertion could he questioned, we might 
confidently appeal to the arguments of the scvcral.books of 
the poem, and to the feelings of every reader, for its perfect 
cstaldishment. 

But if neither in the entire fabric of the TEncis, nor in its 
great constituent parts, are discoverable the proofs of defi¬ 
cient invention, where beside are we to look for them ? In 
the paucity, as wc arc told, of its characters; in its few 
original similes; and its numerous imitations, or translations, 
from the poets of (Irecce f In the yEiicis, as it is allowed, 
the characters are fewer, ami perhaps less finely discrimi¬ 
nated than in the Ilias. But the agents of Virgil are equal 
to their allotted parts in the action; and if wc contemplate 
the characters of yEncas and Dido, of Turnus and Mezen- 
tius, of Lausus and Camilla, of Latinos Amata»and Draqjccs, 
wc must surely pronounce that their poetic creator cannot 
justly be arraigned of defective invention. 

That few only of the similes of Virgil are original, and 
that he may perpetually be tracked in the epic and dra¬ 
matic ])ages of Greece, arc facts which his adnrirers may 
be as little desirous of concealing, as he seems himself to 
have been ambitious of displaying. With offinions, on the 
subject of original composition, difTcrent from tho^c of some 
of the poets of the present age, ‘he conceived tjiat by a 
masterly use of the material he nytdc it substantially his 

a 

own; and that, by adapting it to the i!mbellishmcnt of his 
work, he lost no more of his credit as a poet or an inventor. 
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tliati an arcliitcct would of his, as a designer, by adjusting a 

• • • 

marble from nn ancient tcinfile to a place in bis dome or 
colonnade. We must recollect, also, that the Roman lite- 
rature \v:^s wholly derived from that of Greece: that the first 
poets of Rome did little more than translate from their 
Grecian masters : ithat her youth were trained in the schools, 
and their taste, of course^ was altogether formed on the 
models of the elder country; and that, in the brightest hour 
of her genius, a happy imitation of a Greek poet, or an 
allusion which recalled to the mind of the reader some 


beauty, the object of his early admiration, w'as productive 
of a distinct and superior jileasure. This, at least, we jnay 
strongly infer from the practice of all her bards, in her 


golden age of composition. From the few wrecks of the 
lyric poetry of Greece which have floated down to us, and 
which we see inserted almost wholly by Horace into his 
odes, we may conclude that this consummate master of the 


lyrc^ who wrote for an Augdstus and a Mccajiias, borrowed 
Hiost largely from the stores of Grecian inspiration: and 
wonld such, we may ask, have been his conduct, had he 
not been conscious, that he was thus conciliating more 
respect for his compositions; and enduing them with the 
greater power of communicating delight 1 It was, indeed, 
ill Virgil, u species of authentication of his work; and little 


could he suspect that, by this display of his erudition and 
his taste, he ^’\^ds exposing himself, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, to the charge of deficiency in the prime requisite 
of the pcjctic character. • Having evinced himself, in short, 
by the construction of lys poem to be a poet, as the term is 
defined by the illus*trious critic of Greece, he might very 
justly imagine that he was only exhibiting other and subor- 
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iliiiatc powers of Iiis mind, wlicn he was thus fashioning, and 

• • • ® * 

impraving for his purposes, wlfbt he had solicited from the 

aftiueiicc of the Grecian Muse. 

Rut if we must admire the jEncis as one magnificent 
composition, and contemplate with deliglul the beauty, the 
symmetry, and the diversity of its constituent parts, can we 
be ollicrwisc than struck when we attend to the inimitable 
graces of that diction, through which the wliolc is ])rescntcd 
to our eyes? In the praise of this, at once harmonious and 
varied, compressed and luminous, simple yet figuratively 
bold, every suffrage has been united; and every tongue has 
pronounced its excellence to bo unrivalled by any preceding 
or subsequent production of the Muse. With an instru¬ 
ment of smaller compass and weaker power, he has gene¬ 
rally been acknowledged to have achieved, in this respect, 
something beyond the most successful efforts of Greece; 
and the works of other countries,*in their reiatii«ely*barba]|ian 
dialects, cannot be raised into any kind of competition. 

Of this magnificent poem, thus accomplished and adorned 
by the powers of song with the richest of their stores, have 
I presumed to offer a translation to the public of Britain! 
What led me to the adventure cannot be of any interest with 
the world ; and whatever relates personally to myself must 
necessarily be unworthy of their attention. Lfct it suffice, 
that the undertaking was the result of accident, and ^peculiar 
concurrence of domestic circumstanees. The versii^ of the 
fourth book was made solely for my own amusement. It 
was published to fill a chasm in a volfime, which I was 
fondly desirous of consecrating to the memory of a darling 
child ; and its success, announced by the voice of private 
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atid of public crilicisiii, induced me, in a peculiarly secluded 
situation and after an interv&l of some years, to attempt the 
translation of the entire poem. This may account for the 
composition: but tiic publication must either be justified, 
by its success, as an* act of venial presumption; or must 
expose me, by ils failure, to the imputation of an over- 
wcaniij^ and illusory conceit: for it cannot be denied that 
what I thus offer to the public is offered with the persuasion 
that it will not be wholly undeserving of their regard. 
When 1 reflect on the united power of those numerous and 
enlightened minds, of which the Rritish public consists, I 
must inevitably be struck with awe as I present myself to, 
its eye. But it would be a departure from truth were I not 
to say that, though awed, I am not confounded; and, 
though trembling, I am not witliout hope at least, if I dare 
not say confidence, in the event. 

Of all the^classic writers, with the single exception per-, 
^haps of llorace in his lyric compositions, Virgil is the least 
susceptible of an adequate translation into our inferior 
language. My reasons for this assertion must be known 
to every scholar; who cannot be otherwise than sensible 
that the exquisite beauties of the great Mantuan’s diction, 
the vari<;d harmonics of his numbers, and that peculiarly 
nervous brevity, with which he sometimes suggests more to 
the mind tlmii he expresses to the ear, absolutely deride 
and bafHe translation. He, indeed, who fancies that he 
can transfuse them info our language, betrays either a 
taste incapable of appreciating them, or an assumption of 
power which it'ia impossible that he should possess. If 
full justice could be done to the style of Virgil in any 
modern language, it probably would be in ours: for inferior 
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as ill smoothness and mcjody it^inay be to sonic, in energy 
and compressibility it must be acknowledged as superior 
to all. Oi> the subject of the powers of our language, I 
cannot resist the temptation of citing an anecdofe from 
the letters of Mr. Eustace. That intelligent traveller relates 
that, many years ago, he w'as in a ))arty at Palis, when 
the Abbe do Lille, being asked by an English gentleman 
why he did not translate the yErieis, answered in a style of 
delicate compliment, Monsieur^ dovncz imn votre ///wgi/e, 
et je commence demainJ' But, alas! the brevity of Vir¬ 
gil is, equally with liis harmony, unattainable in English. 
With reference to the concise energy with which he im¬ 
presses his tlioughts, the great Dryden has admirably re¬ 
marked : “There'* (in his brevity) “he is like ambergris; 
a rich perfume, bull of so close and glutinous a body that 
it must be opened with inferior scents of musk or civet, 
or the sweetness will not be driiwii out into another lan- 
guago.” For my own part, conscious at once of nif author 
and of myself, and glowing as 1 read, but trembling as I 
write, I cannot affect to raise my pretensions to the force 
of bis diction or to the power of his numbers. To convey 
bis thoughts in the best language of poetry which I could 
obtain is the utmost of rny claim; and I entreat not to 
be compared'with ray mighty original, but with those who 
have preceded me in the endeavour to exhibit«bim as an 
English bard. Without discussing the question, which lias 
so frequently been debated, betwccji the relative* merits 
of free or of close translation, I have felt assured that 
whatever was uupoelic, howevA vcriially. tVue, could not 
be a just translation of what was eminently poetic. On 
this assurance alone have 1 acted ; and, studious of the 
meaning of my author but not solicitously regardful of bis 
voi . I, 
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expression, 1 have laboured to impart to him in my version 
as much of the cast and air of an original as I could'. To 
make the .Eneis, in short, a fine English poem has, as 1 
will confess, been the loftiness of my aim: but whether I 
have reached it, or in what degree I may have approached 

O 

to it, is beyond my jurisdiction to decide. 

For my preference of rhymed verse, as the instrument 
of my translation, I conceive that no ajmlogy can be neces¬ 
sary to the British public. I was certainly induced to this 
j)reference not, as must be obvious to any person who 
reflects for a moment upon the subject, by any greater 
facility of execution which it oft'ered to me, but 'by the 
persuasion tliat 1 was thus consulting at once the cha¬ 
racter of my author, the genius of my native language, and 
the general feeling of the English oar. The advocates of 
unrhyined verse are sometimes specious, but more frequently 
vehement in (he defense of the cause whicii they undertake. 
They tell us, that rhyme is a monkish invention, a barbarian 
adjunct to verse, unacknowledged or rejected by poetry 
in its best ago, and not required for the perfection of its 
language; which is attainable only by the selection of its 
words, the nuxiulation of its rhytluu, the perpetual change 
of its pauses, the flow of the sentence from line to line, 
and the general effect resulting from a number of these 
lines, combined into the fabric of one full, round, and 
harmonious period. They proceed to assure us, that rhyme 
is a flatter which, restricting the free pace of the Muse to 
the narrow li.ii[tatidii of a couplet, is essentially adver- 
sarious to the high musical expression required by her epic 
grandeur; and, then, they consistently endeavour to con¬ 
vince us, that all the loftier graces of heroic diction are to 
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be found only in that unshackled verse, in which the poet 
may arrange his pauses at his pleasure, and may roll his 
sense through all the varied modulation of a long and sympho- 
nious paragraph. For all this they adduce the cvicfence of 
passages, selected from the works of our great masters of 
blank-vcrsc composition ; and, lastly, they exult over the 
poverty or the vice of those ears which can find a com- 
pcnsatioti, for this rich and full harmony, in the similar 
sounds that tinkle in the closes of a couplet. Not yet 
contented with their imaginary advantages, they struggle 
hard to persuade us, that to W'litc without rhyme is a more 
arduous labour than to compose under that restraint; and 
both Dr. Trapp and Mr. Cowper, who follows iindcviat- 
ingly in his predecessor’s track, produce their own expe¬ 
rience for the support of what tliey assert; the former, 
atKrming, that, tiiongh he may not have made one good 
verse, he has made many good rjiymes; a very conceivable 
feat! and the latter, that “ he has written more ferscs*in 
a day with tags, than he ever could write without them.’^ 
Eacli of these writers, of whom (as the artificers of blank 
verse and with a reference only to their translations) I 
must give the decided preference to the Oxford professor, 
attempts the disparagement of rhyme, by staling that it 
will cover the defect of prosaic expression; and Mr. Cow¬ 
per, to prove its more easy production, very^ confidently 
appeals to tlie multitudes who rhyme; but who have 
no other poetical pretensions.” This, as I believe,*is a fair 
abstract of all that has been advanced to elevate uirfbyrncd 
above rhymed verse; and, if a part*of it.may be admitted 
to be specious, much of it must be pronounced frivolous, 
and some, obviously favourable to tlie cause which it is 
intended to impugn. 

c 2 
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On the uri^iii of rhyme, much,has been said but little 
ascertained. Its source seems to be hidden in the depths of 
antiquity : for it may be traced to the old poetry of the 
East; and, from its prevalence in that of Wales, its exist¬ 
ence in the Celtic, tliat primitive language of a large portion 
of Europe, may coiifideiitly be inferred. With the birth of 
the Muse of modern Europe we know that it was coetaneous; 
and that her first feeble articulation was lisped in it alone. 
In the Italian, the Spanish, the French, and the English lan¬ 
guages, not to mention those of a diiTerent parentage in the 
north, rliynie was embraced by jioetry as a necessary sup¬ 
port ; and it ^^as long before the experiment was made in any 
one of them of its walking without it. If the tasteless idler 

4 

of the convent, therefore, corrupted the verse of Rome, and 
compelled it to jingle (not indeed for the first time, fur it 
had previously jingled in the hand of a literary Roman 
emperor'^,) he acted under the influence of the popular taste; 
ail'd erroneously imagined that to be an universal grace, 
which he perceived to be a power essentially requisite to 
the very existence of the popular poetry. From this dif¬ 
fusive adoption, then, of rhyme by the nations of the East, 
the West, and the North, something surely may be con¬ 
cluded in favour of its general accimmodation to the hu¬ 
man ear. But it was rejected by the classic languages of 
Greece and Rome; and the finest productions of poetry, 
ever witnessed by the world, delight ns with their intrinsic 
and, with reference to rhyme, their independent harmony. 
The faift cannot be contradicted: but we must recollect that 
the frame of tlirse privileged languages is peculiarly musi¬ 
cal; that the quantity of their syllables is so accurately 


* Adrian. 
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<letine«.l as to form the hase of a system of metre, imme¬ 
diately and incommunicably their own; and that their 
words, distributable into unequal feet of harmonious eftect, 
were susceptible of an arraiigcraeiit at once varied, sym¬ 
metrical, and euphonious. Can this be said of any of the 
languages of modern Europe, in all of which quantity (for 
quantity, under certain modilications, must exist in all lan¬ 
guages) is found in a state of subserviency to accent? If 
it cannot, how arc they to supply their inevitable defi¬ 
ciency 1 by vainly struggling for graces, the. cftects of a 
symmetry not compatible with their constitution? or by- 
employing an expedient which the experience of far-divided 
nations has discovered to be productive of grateful and 
musical effect ? We admit that, by some powerful hands, 
our unrhymed verse has been so constructed as to be 
copiously harmonious; and we arc, of course, sensible 
that, in any language, rhyme is only one of the charms of 
verse, which cannot be availing when unaccoinpamicd by 
the other requisites of poetic diction,—the proportions of 
rhythm, the <liversity of pause, the nice selection and the 
melodious disposition of words. We contend, however, 
that rhyme is a beauty which requires nut the surrender of 
any of the beauties of metre, and is to be considered only 
as their perfection and crown. Arc the modulation of 
rhythm, the changeful pause, the curious choice and nice 
adaptation of words to the ear, inconsistent with lines ter¬ 
minating in rhyme? We not only cannot discover any 
reason why they should be, but we can confidentlyrfippeal 
to experience to demonstrate that fliey ^aie not. If we 
open some of the happiest pages of Dryden, will the car 
complain of weariness from their monotony, or of offense 
from their harshness? That the rhyme, indeed, may strike 
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with a proper degree of independent effect, the sentence 
(or at least u significant portion of it) is generally confined 
within the couplet; and, though it may occasionally, with¬ 
out in.h*ry, overflow this boundary, as we are taught by 
the practice of our best rhyniists, we are willing to con¬ 
cede that rhyme cannot attain to the beauty of a long 
and harmonious period. To compensate, however, for this 
single inferiority of power, the rhymed verse can boast of 
the higher finish of each of its lines, and of its exemption 
from those weak finals and from that violent and offensive 
divorce of words, the most closely connected by the sense 
and the syntax, which is admitted by unrhymed composition 
and which perpetually occurs in its very best examples. 

But we have, hitherto, been regarding our unrhymed 
verse only in its most felicitous construction. Fairly to 
ascertain the relative merits of these two species of coni- 

r 

pri^itioiis w6 must regard them as they are fabricated by 
the common poet; and then the advantages of the rhymed 
will at once evidently appear. As it is generally seen, 
blank verse seems to be only a laborious and doubtful 
struggle to escape from the fangs of prose. To avoid the 
perpetual and pressing persecution of this enemy, it has 
recourse to pompous and turgid diction, to foreign idiom, 
to compound epithets, to harsh and violent inversions; 
and, if it e\cr ventures to relax into simple and natural 
phraseology, it instantly becomes tame and the prey of its 
pursing. It would be to insult the feeble and the pros¬ 
trate, were we,to udtiuce, for the proof of this assertion, 
Mr. Cowper’s translation of Homer; for the greater part 
of this composition is nothing more than stiff, quaint, and 
oddly fashioned prose, frequently obscure and sometimes 
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ungrammatical, printed under the semblance of verse: but, 
with ‘a few illustrious cxcepticfhs where the great poet tri¬ 
umphs with his own proper and inalienable pow'cr, we may 
appeal, for the trutli of w'hat we allirm, to ail the blank- 
verse efforts of our English Muse. Far from being more 
easy, with reference to their j)hrascology and fabric, they 
will be found more hard, more involved, and more remote 
from all freedom of diction than the compositions assisted 
by rhyme. In crimination, indeed, of rliyme, it lias been 
advanced, lliabeven the language of prose will pass under 
its sanction: and can any thing more strong be alleged on 
its behalf, than that the potency of its charm will snpjily 
even the absence of the great poetic requisite of poetic 
expression? lint tlie writers of blank verse boldly con¬ 
tend, lliat their task is of more dilKcnlt execution tiian 
that of the writer in rliyme. The greater or the less 
facility of either of these species of composition cannot be 
considered as connected with the present qnvstioji'; w^^ich 
refers, not to the labour of the writer but, to the pleasuro 
of the reader. It will be dithcnlt, however, to persuade ns, 
that to find hom()iulunous closes for our lines in a language 
not peculiarly favourable, like the Italian, for tlicir dis¬ 
covery, and to keep this part of the mechanism of the verse 
ill strict subordination to the sense, is a work of such sin¬ 
gularly facile accomplishment as not to weigh a feather in 
the scale of dithculty. If, indeed, we were *to receive as 
authentic all that our opponents atlirni upon t^c subject, 
we must admit that rliyming possessed a sort o|^ gaseous 
levity, whici; not only required na» exertion to lift it, but 
which buoyed up the hand that was ni contact with it. 
But, alas for myself and ray brother rhymers! the case is 
unhappily very different. That there are, as Mr. Cowper 
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asserts, more rhymers ttian poets, ami that multitudes 
contrive to rhvtiic without any oilier poetical preten¬ 
sions, the experience of every day rather painfully as¬ 
sures us. But to execute any part of the mere mechanism 
of verso is attainahlc by industry alone; and very few of 
this host of rhymers could by other means have the smallest 
chance of conciliating any part of the public attention. 
'J’hey rhyme, therefore, not berause it is easier to write with 
rhyme than without it, but because, unassisted by it, their 
object would be hopeless. As we jiossess none of honest 
Trapp’s rhymes, we cannot iorni a judgment on these easy 
productions of his: but of Mr. Cowper’s “ lines with tags 
to them,” we have many; and, without intending any oftense 
to the friends of this ingenious and worthy man, we may 
coniidontly atlirm, that it is not on his rhymed verse that 
his reputation can safely be rested. If he had not, indeed, 
written the “ Task,” his name, however swelled by the 
intlyting breath of Mr. Hay ley, would not have been siifH- 
oicutly buoyant to tloaf clown the current of time. By the 
example, of these writers, if I could feel myself warranted 
to refer to my own experience, as of any importance on the 
occasion, I eould say with strict truth, that I have always 
found the toil of rhymed verse, I wiM not say greater but, 
incomparably greater than that of unrhymed; and that 
without the impediments of rhyme, to which I subjected 
myself for w^iat f conceived to be an adequate cause, I 
could easjly have performed my task of tianslation in one 
third of,j the time W'hieli it has now imperiously exacted 
from me. But neither Dr. Trapp’s aiid Mr. Cowper’s extraor¬ 
dinary aptitude for rhyme, nor mine for blank verse, can 
be worthy of the regard of the reader. Let me cite, there¬ 
fore, the authority of Drydcn on a subject, on which it 
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is entitled to the highest respect. In his prefuce to the 
^nets, written in his old nge, this consuinmate innstcr of 
rhymed aipl unrhymed composition observes, with refer¬ 
ence to Annibale Caro, “ Ilis translation of the vEneis is 
most scandalously mean, though he has taken the advan¬ 
tage of writing in l)lank verse, and freed himself from the 
shackles of modern rhyme. Now if a Muse caiiuot run 
when she is unfettered, ’lis a sign she has but little speed. 

I will not make a digression here, though I am strangely 
tempted to it: but w'ill only say, that he who can write 
well in rhyme, may write better" (it is evident that he 
means more readily) “ in blank verse. Rhyme is, certainly, 
a constraint even to the best poets ; and to those who make 
it with most ease : though, perhaps, I have as little reason 
to complain of that hardship as any man, excepting Quarles 
and Withers. What it adds to sweetness, it takes away 
from sense; and lie who loses the least by it, may be called 
a gainer. As if a mark be set up fur an archer ai a gtf>at 
distance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the least wind* 
will take liis arrow and divert it from the wliite.” liy his 
introduction of Quarles and Withers on this occasion, Dry- 
den was sensible that there is a species of rhyming of very 
easy execution, exemplitied by tlie ballad-mongers of bis 
-and of our days. But this was not tlie subject of bis 
remarks, nor is it of mine: and as to the difficulties of 

It 

rhyme, when employed in translation, Mr. Cowper himself 
asserts, that they are so great as not to be completely sur¬ 
mountable by any degree of human ingenuity. 0n this 
topic he observes, what Drjden has Apre^.d more happily 
before him, that in original composition (I cite the sub¬ 
stance of what he says in my own words) if Ihc fliouglit 
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be not easily siibduable to the port’s mechanical purposes 
of expression and rhyme it may be dismissed, and another 
of more pliancy may be sought: but that in translation the 
case is manifestly different; for there, every thing must be 
made to submit, whatever efforts the feat may exact, to the 
thought of the original author. In consequence of this 
remark, the truth of which cannot be controverted, he 
j)rocccds to decide that rhymed verse is totally unfit for 
the translation of the Greek and Roman epic, since it is 
impossible in it, as he confidently affirms, to convey the 
whole sense, and nothing more, of the original poet, fie 
then adduces the example of Pope, who, having overcome, 
as Mr. C. remarks, every difficulty which, with his intract¬ 
able instrument of rhyme, it was possible fur him to 
overcome, has yet produced so inadequate a translation of 
Homer as to make another version of the old Greek bard 
a work of very general demand. Leaving the inconsistency 
of* Mr. <Cowper, (with whom rhyme is, in one instance, a 
' mere plaything and, in another, an insurmountable labour,) 
to be settled by the ingenuity of his friends, on the ques¬ 
tion between his Homeric version and Pope’s the public 
have now irrevocably determined; for whilst the latter 
continues to be read with delight by thousands and by 
myriads, the former is discarded even by the scholar as a 
libel on the subject of his idolatrous admiration. It is, in 
truth, as wide a departure from the character of the illus¬ 
trious otiginal as the translation by Pope, with this unfor¬ 
tunate distinction, that its deviation is into the coarse, the 

t 

harsh, the vulga.f, anft the unpoctic. Pope has erred by 
communicating alien and sometimes, perhaps, meretricious 
ornament to the simple and majestic poet of Greece. Rut 
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Mr. Cowper has shorn.him of his poetry, as the Philistian 
harlot shore the strong man of his strength, and has exhi¬ 
bited him in a state of deformity and degradation. 

Whether the Greek or the Roman epic can be success¬ 
fully translated into blank verse, I cannot assume to decide : 
but if the feat is to be accomplished, it must be by hands 
of far greater power than those which have hitherto been 
exerted in the attempt. Dr. Trapp’s Work, however, is 
highly respectable; and his ideas on the general subject of 
translation are at once liberal and just. The translation of 
a poet, as I have already observed, must necessarily be 
poetic, or it cannot resemble him; and by this test I am 
willing that my production should be assayed. If the 
English reader shall pronounce the jEneis, now before him, 
to be an indifferent poem, he will without my exhortation 
throw it aside ; and I shall be compelled to admit that my 
Ailiieis is a most inadequate representative of that which 
delighted the court of Augustus. If, on tlie contrary, my 
work shall obtain the approbation of the general reader, 1 
shall be the less tremblingly solicitous when it awaits the 
sentence of the learned. They, who are conversant with 
my original, will probably be satished, uhen they find none 
of the ideas of the great Roman falsified or omitted ; and 
they will not expect to sec, what they know in our inferior 
language to be impossible, the inimitable beauties of the 
Virgilian diction transplanted and flourishing in nty English 
page: they will allow, in short, for inevitable deficiency; 
and will, perhaps, indulgently accefit fo^the much, which 
they must lose, the all, which my acquaintance with the 
powers of my native numbers will permit me to offer in 
compensation. 
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On the subject of English rhythm.much has been wriltcii 
since the time of Dryden: but it cannot be said that our 
rhythmical science or execution has been improved since the 
death of tliat great master and refiner of the English Muse. 
In his prefaces we may still find the best rules for poetic 
composition, and in his works the happiest illustrations 
of them. By the criticism of Johnson, able as in some 
respects it is, we have not been advanced in the doctrine of 
poetic numbers: fur his ear was not formed for the higher 
harmonics of verse; and he-seems not thoroughly to have 
understood the principles from which they result. The 
iiiodern schools of Cowper and Darwin, as their systems 
tend to two opposite extremes, arc both evidently tainted 
with error ; the disciples of the former degrading verse into 


prose in their eagerness to avoid tumour, or shocking us with 
discord as they pursue the charm of variety; whilst those of 
the latter satiate our ears with a dull and stagnant mono- 
ton^, under tile pretence of gratifying them with perpetual 
and unmitigated harmony. By the just award of the public 
taste, the Darwinian school is now haj)pily no more, and may 
consequently be dismissed from our notice : but some of the 
corrupt tenets of that of Cowper, under the false names of 
simplicity and varied diction, have still those who espouse 
them; and their influence on our composition may yet 
slightly be traced. In the short and weak preface to his 
Homer, Mr. Cowper speaks contemptuously of poetic com¬ 


position, *'bedizened' with metaphor; and, in defense of his 
broken stnd discordant numbers, he asserts that they were 


the subjects of liiji,,choi6e, to relieve the ear from a palling 


sameness of cadence. But surely metaphor is pre-eminently, 


if not peculiarly, the property of poetry; and that which 
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constitutes the living principle of its language. The diction 
of the classic Muse is almost uniformly hgurative; and 
throughout the productions of Virgil it will be difficult to 
discover ten lines in continuity of which some are not or^ 
naincntcd or made picturesque with metaphor. The same 
may be affirmed of the lyric compositions of Horace: and 
simple as on many occasions may be the diction of the 
Grecian bards, it will be found to be generally metaphoric. 
Metaphoric, indeed, it must be in proportion as it is poetic : 
and metaphor, as we may confidently assert, has no neces¬ 
sary connexion whatever with tumour or meretricious em¬ 
bellishment. For Ihc support of what we advance, passages 
without number might be adduced from the poets of Greece 
and Rome, of Italy and England ; but the obviousness of its 
truth makes citations, for its confirmation, unnecessary; and 
if we are desirous of seeing what is poetry (if poetry it may 
be called) when unbedizened with metaphor, we have only to 
open Mr. Cowper’s llias, and we shall imtncdiately*be 
satisfied. As to the other tenet, maintained by this ingenious* 
inan and his followers, of introducing discords for the pro¬ 
duction of variety, it stands equally refuted by all the great 
classic examples, and by the very nature of the thing itself. 
Our car, indeed, solicits variety in verse ; but it can be only 
within the precincts of verse that it solicits it. If it ask for 
what is beyond these limits, it asks for an incongruity, and 
seeks for pleasure from something monstrous, a thing unac¬ 
knowledged either as verse or as prose. In the contpositions 
of Homer and of Virgil, the variety of cadence v nearly 
infinite, and the ear is relieved antP delighted by the still 
shifting position of the pause. The line is sometimes 
quickened and sometimes impeded; now roughened with 
aspirates and consonants, and now smooth and flowing with 
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liquids and vowels. But, under every change and mode of 
adaptation to the poet’s purpose, the line is still an fiexa- 
meter; constructed upon certain principles, ant!.invariably 
constituted of a due projmrtion of spondees and tiactyls. In 
no one instance lias either of these poets presented us with 
an unmetred line, or with u verse 4n any other measure than 
the heroic. 

The English heroic verse may generally be considered as 
consisting of five iambic feet, or of syllables so distributed, 
that the first portion of the foot shall be unaccented, or, 
whicli in eflcct is the same, short, and the last accented, or 
long. As two short syllables sometimes occupy the time 
only of one long, the number of syllables in the verse is less 
rigorously determined than the station of the accent, which, 
must invariably fall on the close of every foot, with the excep¬ 
tion only of the first. If this rule be not observed, the line 
ceaAes to»bc an English heroic v»*rsc, and becomes in fact 
'divested of metre. In the following line of Milton, which 
evidently is not a verse. 

Burnt afjter tliOm| to thi'-| b6ttoni|lt-ss pit;’'| 

in the third and fourth places the proper accent is wanting ; 
and, two pyrrhic feet being substituted for two iambic, the 
result is a line of inharmonious prose. By restoring the 
long or accented syllables to their proper station we revive 

the verse :—c. g. • 

*• 

t 

“ Burnt iQtCr tlfcinl lb IwH’sl rinfatli|bm’d gulf.’’I 

My readers will probably think that I trifle with them, 
when 1 thus affect to communicate knowledge of which they 
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are already possessed. But, in refuting this dangerous and 
weak doctrine of the Cowpcriah school, it was necessary for 
me to consider the general structure of an English heroic 
verse, that we might ascertain the bounds within which a 
variety of cadence can allowably be sought. If a line be 
deprived of its metre, we affirm that an unlicensed liberty 
has been taken; and that the result is, not pleasure from 
the variety but, pain from the discord and resentment in 
consequence of the transgression. In the pages of Mr. 
Cowper, and of his pupils, occur numberless instances of 
these no-vcrscs, which wc are commanded to admire as the 
produce of refined taste, and as justified by the authority of 
Milton and of some of our other great masters of song. That 
Milton, with his exquisitely fine car for poetic harmony, has 
produced many of these maimed lines, is a fact beyond 
dispute: but that they were deliberately produced with 
the sanction of his cool judgment, is a question much more 
open to debate. Ilis perfect rhythm possesses 'Ml tjie vaniety 
that can be required by the ear; and, without any classic 
authority for the transgression, it is not easily conceivable 
that he would violate his metre for an object which he could 
rightfully obtain. Far more probable is it, that these de¬ 
fective lines fell from him in the carelessness of rapid com¬ 
position ; and were subsequently withdrawn from his revi¬ 
sion by that calamity which prevented him from reading his 
own page. In any event, no example, however great, can 
sanction what is destructive of the very thing iiuthc cause 

I 

of which the offense is committed. Let the capacities of 
our rhythm be restricted or spacio3s, wc are certainly pro¬ 
hibited from subverting it for the indulgence of any of our 
capricious fancies; and, if wc' cannot accomplish our pur¬ 
poses with it as our engine, we must at once desist from the 
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use of it. If the man has not fhose organs which are requi¬ 
site to griiiil, wc must not wave over him tlie wand of Circe 
and cliange him into a swine. But our her<uc v»yse will he 
foiiml siisceplihic, without any violence oflered to its essen¬ 
tial vitalitv, of all the diversified modulation which the ear 
can require; and, if it ever palls, the fault must be imputed, 
nut to the instrument but, to the artist: for, when we read 
the best pages of Milton or of Dry<len. we must be sensible 
that thousands of such lines in continuity, unbroken with a 
single unrhythmical discord, might be read without any 
satiety or wcaiiiicss of car. On all questions, to be decided 
on established principles, the adduction of personal autho¬ 
rity must necessarily he as irrelevant and inadmissible as 
ll it of general character against evidence, when a man 
stands at the bar under the charge of a specific felony. But, 
since the great name of Milton has more than onee been 
ostentatiously produced by these egregious delinquents 
against ny;tri*, it may not be foreign to our purpose to 
examine into the fact, and to sec how far the pretended 
sanction of this great master of poetic numbers can justly 
be pleaded in their defense. The oar of Milton was, 
unquestionably, of the finest organization; and to him, 
beyond a doubt, our poetry is most largely indebted for the 
music with which it delights. But the ear of a nation, as 
we may observe, or that mental sensibility which perceives 
the harmony of numbers, is susceptible of progressive im¬ 
provement; and neither to it, nor to its result in the melo¬ 
dies of rjiythm, is it ea*sy to fix the exact point beyond 
which it cannot a(lvan«c. Chaucer, as is probable, pos¬ 
sessed an ear, for the tunefulness of metre, equally fine with 
Milton himself. He reformed, accordingly, the barbarous 
rhythm of his time; and his verses, uncouth as they sound 
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to our cars, were undoubtedly read by his contemporaries 
with .abundant admiration. Botween his days and those of 
Spenser, sonic proficiency, though but little, was made in 
the cultivation of our ear and our numbers ; and Spenser 
discuveretl the improvement of the former by the consi¬ 
derable excellence to which he carried the latter. From 
the degree of perfection, which he was enabled to reach, 
Milton and Drydcii (not to notice Waller and Denham) 
proceeded to higher attainments in rhythmical harmony: 
and, if we have not advanced beyond where they stand, it 
cannot hence be inferred that we have yet gained the very 
summit of the metrical art. By Milton and by Dryden 
many niceties of rhythm were cither unknown or unob* 
served; and it is far from impossible, that in the lyre of the 
Muse may yet slunibennore exquisite music than has hitherto 
charmed our ear, and which waits only to be awakened 
by the touch of some adequate master. In the science, in 
short, of poetic numbers, it is oqr business, as in holiness, 
not to look hack at those things which are behind, huMo 

I 

strain after those which are before ; aiui, without any other 
respect to the failings of onr illustrious ancestors than what 
may be necessary for our caution, to study their beauties 
that onr emulation may he excited to excel them. If poetry, 
like geometry, were a science of demonstration, its perfec¬ 
tion would be readily ascertainable. But, belonging appro¬ 
priately to genius and taste, it admits of no cevtain limita¬ 
tion ; and we can speak of it as existing only in pro¬ 
gression. 

.* 

9 

These preliminary observations I Tiave judged it proper 
to make, as introductory to our examination of Milton's 
deficient metre; which lias been alleged by some of our 
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modern poets, witli Mr. Cowpor at tlieir liead, not in 
extenuation but, in proud dsfense of tlieir own. T!rat the 
example of this great poet has been strained much beyond 
its actual extent will iinme<lialely be evident, wlit’ii we have 
glanced through the first book (selected only because it is 
the first) of his Paradise Lost. In the 798 lines, then, of 
which this book consists, there arc but six in which the 
metre is notoriously broken by the introduction of false 
«|uantity, or, which is in eft’ccl the same, an erroneous dis¬ 
tribution c)f accent. In 1. 273, 

“ Whieli lmt| the ()nini|potcnt| none conld| have foil’d,” 

the harmony is disordered by the tong syllables none and 
have (which even the power of accent will not mjficientlt/ 
abbreviate) falling into the place of short ones, llemove 
these offensive misplacings, aud you have an harmonious 
verse, c. g. 

Wliicii tlie Aliiiigli|ty iiune| had powei'j to foil. 

Or 

Which but) the On]iii|)|dtt‘nt| no power) luid foifd. 

The flow of 1. 3J2 is disturbed by a similar error; but not 
ill an equal degree, as the ofteiisc is only once committed. 

Abject and lost lay these, cbv'iing the flood.'^ 

4 . 

For the pyrrliic foot, cbvVing, substitute an iambic, and the 
perfect iHiythm is obtained — 

*4 

Abject and lost^lay these, anil strew'd the flood. 

The .reader need not be cautioned that, here and elsewhere, 
the substitution is intended merely to exemplify the fault of 
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Ihe verse, and not to refer to the expression, which is 
uncuiinecfcd with the preseiif ({ucstion and is generally 
insusceplihle of aniendnienf. A like fault breaks the 
harmony of 1. 501), 


“ Gods, ye1| coiifessMI lati'ij than heavenj and cartlu” 

liy changing the trochee, lali^r, for an iamb or a spondee 
(for spondees arc admitted l)y our heroic measure) and the 
verse is made whole ;—- 

Gods, yet confess’d more, late than heaven and earth- 

ill lines 70:), and 71)7, the same eaiisc is productive of 
a similar effect. 

I'ar ronnd| ilhi|niined hell'l hi^hlyl they raged| 

With \vond|r()iis art,] foiindedl the masjsy ore. 

Fre<(nentl and ftdl! al’lei l short Ki|lencc then.l” 

Ky replacing the faulty with a right foot, tWe i^ctrc ^n 
each of these instances w'ill be restored;—as the reader ' 
may satisfy himself by substituting for tlie marked words 
any dissyllables witli their finals long, or accented. Of 
other decided trespasses against metre I can find but one, 
where a redundant syllable is intcr)H)scd in the middle of 
a verse, 1. 2t)‘J, 

Created hugest that swim the ocean strcani)/’ 

and in this breach of rhythm, 1 am aware thst some 
admirers of Milton discover a peeiiHar lieauty; thc^redun- 
dancy of the line, according to th%ir notions, admirably 
expressing the bulk of the animal which is described. But 
bow corporeal bulk is to be represented by the structure of 
a verse, or wliat connexion there is between the idea of a 

D 2 
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monster and an overflow of syllables in a metrical line, la 
beyond niy power to comptebend. If it be, however, as 
these critics contend, I can really see no reason why the 
redundancy slionld be limited to one syllable, and not 
extended to two or to ten, as the diftcrent sizes of an 
elephant or a whale are respectively to be imitated by the 
bulkiness of the verse. When such canons of taste arc 
seriously proposed to us, it is almost impossible to be 
grave : and I can only say that, if these gentlemen will not 
be satisfled on such an occasion with a verse heavy with 
spondees, and laboring with open vowels (“ the ocean 
stream”) as adequate to their purpose, they must seek 
the gratification of their fancies from some of the other 
imitative arts, and not from that of poetry, whose imitation 
is altogether of a different character, ideal, if 1 may so 

express myself, and not mechanical. 

$ 

To returq from this short digression: the harmony in the 
, following verses, though not broken, is slightly injured by a 
syllable rather too short, in despite of accent, or as not very 
susceptible of its force. 

L. 429. “ Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure. 

4S8. “ Came Ashtoretb whom the Phoenicians call. 

786. “ Wheels her pale course ; (hey An their niirtli and dance.” 

Ill 1. 44(J,^this defect (according at least to the general 
inode of accenting Thamrnttz) amounts to an unmctrical 
discords 

\ “ To idols foul Thammuz came next behind.” 

« 

• 

In all the other veiscs of this astonishing display of poetic 
power, the harmony, though not uniformly sustained, (and 
who would wish it to be so sustained ]) is not destroyed 
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by any absolute violation of metre. In some of tlicm, 
the car feels a deficiency in consequence of ‘Heaven’ 
being placojd for a dissyllable, which it has not a sufficient 
distinction of syllables to represent; and in others there is 
a roughness occasioned by the contraction into monosyl¬ 
lables of such dissyllables, as ‘riot,’ ‘sorrow,’ ‘spirit,’ 
Sic. Sic. Milton’s almost uniform custom of abscinding 
the y, in such words as ‘ only,’ ‘ stately,’ &c. before a 
vowel (though not, as I believe, now very generally followed) 
is productive, in my opinion, of agreeable variety; and 
not, consequently, to be ranked with his offenses against 
metre. 

After these breaches of our just epic rhythm, may be 
noticed some lines, amounting, if I mistake not, to six, 
which terminate with the dissyllabic excess of our dra¬ 
matic measure, such as, 

L. 38. “ or rebel Angels ; by whose aid aspiring. 

102. “ That durst dislike bis reign, and me preferring. 

174. “ Of heaven, received us falling; and the thunder. 

606. “ The fellows of his crime, the followers rather.” 

Having now seen all the violations of our perfect epic 
metre of which Milton, in the first book of his wonderful 
poem, has been guilty, let us ask, whether, with reference 
to the time in which he lived and the sta*te of our 
rhythm as it fell into his hands, their proportion.be not 
astonishingly small; and whether, in "an age of morc^jhyth- 
mical refinement and with the capacity of deliberately 
revising his pages, he would not altogether have avoided 
them 1 I cannot persuade myself that he ever dreamt of 
proposing them as beauties for the imitation of future poets; 
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Hiul certain I I’cel, that no part that ciiarin of varied 
modulation, vvitli which his luinibers now gratify ouf ear, 
would have been lo*5l in consc<|nencc of their noii-existence. 
And yet these are the e\niii])los which have been projioscd 
to us as models; and which have been forced into the vin¬ 
dication qf lines, w'itlioul any one attribute whatever of 
metrical rhvllnn! IVIilton is justly to be admired as a 
mighty muster of iinmbers, and we arc to emulate his 
beauties if we euii: but we are not to ileify bis taults, aiul 
to worship them as imaginary excellences. It is as much 
connnciKhitioii as a man can bear,” says Dr>den, speaking 
of the author of Paradise Lost, '' to own him excellent: 
all beyond it is idolatry.” In the present instance, this 
idolatry would be peculiarly pernicious, as it would sanctify 
error, suspend the progress of improvement, and make (as 
we know that it has made) deficiency proud. If the taste 
of the Augustan poets bad been satisfied with the numbers 
of Ennyis dr even with llmse of Lucretius, the world wouhl 
have lost the inimitable lianuonios of the Virgilian Muse. 

Having detained niy readers thus long upon the sub¬ 
ject of English metre, may I hope for tlieir iiidulgciice, if 

I extend my observations on it to a so aewluit greater 
length } 


Accent lioing acknowledged as the chief instrument in 
the fortUiaiion of Lnglisli verse, they, who have arranged 
its syj|uhl<*s into feet and given to these feet their classic 
denominations, have •either been accused of impropriety 
or have been ridiculed for learned aftcctation. But since 
long and short, though not ascerlainable by the rules of 
(ireck and Roman prosody, must subsist in the syllables 
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of all languages, and since in ours their dehnement is 
abundantly strong, there can be no reason why we should 
not combiiip our syllables into feet and designate these feet 
by their classic names. Why, for instance, should we not 
call terrible a dactyl, quadrant a spoinlce, &lert an iamb, 
fairly a trochee, uniiiiate an aiiapicst, or every a tribracliys? 
In his preface to Terence, the great Bentley has adduced 
various species of English metre, which, from the preva¬ 
lence, in each of them respectively, of these several feet, 
precisely correspond to the ear with certain denominations 
of classic measure; and he has accordingly arranged them 
under the titles of iambic, trochaic, bacchiac, and cretic, 
Dryden also and (iray, when treating on the subject of our 
rhythm, have availed themselves of the same classic voca¬ 
bulary ; and, by these authorities, I regard myself as justi¬ 
fied in using the terms long and short, as more comprehen¬ 
sive than accented or unaccented; and in applying the 
language of classic prosody to ‘that of my o^-n ^ountpy. 
With this apology for my language, which I conceive to 
be appropriate and intelligible, I will juocced to the imme¬ 
diate topic of my disquisition. A perfect English hcr»)ic 
verse has, generally, boon afiirmcd to consist of five iambic 
feet, or of ton syllables, every other one of which is 
strengthened to the ear by its being accented, or, in other 
words, by its being made efieotively long : and this arrange- 
incnt, as it is said, will admit of no change witliout injury 
to the harmony of the verse, unless it be by the admission 
of a trochee (or a dissyllabic foot’ accented on ^»e first 
syllaV>lc) in tlie first plac’e. Of th#se assertions, the fol¬ 
lowing lines of Dryden may be produced as illustrations: 

“ But slif'l wlift fcltj her fate] approaching nigh. 

Seised thcl cold heart,| iind heaving 16| her breast," l’vc. 
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the first of them being a j)iire iambic verse of ten syllables; 
and the second difl’ering only in its first foot, which is a 
trochee. What is thus affirmed of the structure of our 
heroic verse is true, but is not comprehensive of the whole 
truth. The lines, with which I have exemplified the posi¬ 
tion of Dr. Johnson and of other critics, are indeed perfect 
English heroic verses: but others not precisely of the 
same fabric arc entitled to the same name, as possessing 
the same rhythm and susceptible of equal harmony. In 
the second of these examples, we discover a refutation of 
lliat canon which excludes all feet but the iamb (with the 
exception of the initial trochee) from our heroic verse: for 
here we have a spondee, or a foot of two accented or long 
syllables, immediately after the trochee; and, in this situa¬ 
tion, it seems to be indispensably requisite; the ear after 
the short demanding the rest of a long syllable: 


** Seised Ih^ cold heurt," &c. 


and we shall find iliat spondees as well as anapaests are 
admissible into other places of the verse: the trochee 
alone, in any other than the fir:.t place, uniformly destroy¬ 
ing the metre. But the assertion, that this verse consists 
necessarily of ten syllables, is as iiianifesTly incorrect as 
that of its being formed invariably of iambic feet: for two 
short syllables, especially in the vsame word where one 
vowel is followed by another, will be found to stand per¬ 
fectly in the place of one long, the time of which only they 
occupy; and thus the extreme length of an harmonious 
verse (and not an alexandrine) may be extended to thirteen 
syllables, as in 


The biiipiant rajdtance of| cmpj^rt^litl day/* 
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In this line each of the syllables is distinctly marked to 
the ea*r; and it must consequently be distributed into other 
than iambiq feet, though the iambic rhythm be still pre¬ 
served : for to talk of crushing two of these syllables into 
one, for the purpose of the scanning, when the voice dis¬ 
criminates each of them, is certainly not to be admitted. 
Our heroic numbers, therefore, must be regarded as sus¬ 
ceptible of much greater variety than could belong to them, 
if the established theory, respecting their constituent parts, 
were accurately just. By the combination of all the feet 
which they will admit, and by a skilful management of 
the pauses, they may bo so constructed as to gratify the 
ear with a rich diversity of harmony. If our heroic verse 
cannot vie in this essential requisite with the classic hex¬ 
ameter, which, including a greater compass of notes, can 
coniniand the combination of more musical tones, it will 
be discovered, with its musical termination of rhyme, not 
to be very greatly inferior in p’ower to thdt*ins|ruiuciit 
with which Homer and Virgil accomplished their metrical 
wonders. For the cft’cctive construction of our verse, 
when its general principles are ascertained, the ear alone 
is to be consulted: but it must be that car which is 
exercised and conversant with harmonious rhythm. Prin¬ 
ciples must be sought for the fouiidatioii-stoiies: but 
taste and talent must raise the super-structure. As our 
language is accused of being over-charged \vith conso¬ 
nants, the best vowclled words must in most instances be 
selected by the artificer of our’numbers. He. must 
studiously avoid all harsh collisions*of consonants; and, 
as a general rule admitting however of exceptions, 
he ought to abstain from leaving one vowel open, or 
iinabsciiided, before another, which always offers some- 
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thing of violence to the ear. Dryden objected to a verse 
formed of monosyllables; and conceived that it must neces¬ 
sarily be impeded and inharmonious. He peodnees, in¬ 
deed, two examples which directly contradict his theory, 
one from his own page and one from that of Creech: but 
the rapid glance of his thought overlooked the truth which 
was lying at his feet. Polysyllables are, of course, nothing 
but knots of monosyllables ; and the latter, when properly 
combined with reference to quantity and accent, will per¬ 
fectly coalesce into all the feet of which oiir verse is 
composed. Their rhytliiuical effect must, consequently, 
be precisely the same with that of polysyllables; and, as 
the constituents of a verse, they must therefore be produc¬ 
tive of equal harmony. The line, cited from Creeclr by 
Dryden on this occasion, 

Nor could the world have borne so fierce a flame,” 

i9 unqvestfonably very beautiful: but the following exam¬ 
ples of monosyllabic lines, the first seven of which are 
taken from Pope and the rest from Dryden, will sufficiently 
attest, what hundreds of others might easily be brought to 
attest, that the success of Creech in this instance was not 
singular, or obtained against the nature of the thing. 

An arm as strong may lay thee in the dnst. 

The time shall come when free as air or wind. 

And the new world launch forth to meet the old. 

* O! stretch thy reign, fair Peace, from shore to shore. 

The mase ^all singi and Avhat she sings shall lasL 

And thanks his he was dot born a fool. 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

How much he durst, be knew by what he dared: 

The less he bad to lose, the less he cared. 
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Thus year by year he pass’d, and day by day. 

• Help was at bandj they reafd him from the ground. 

Stung to the quick, he felt it at his lieart. 

• 

That monosyllables in our language are loaded with more 
than their proportion of consonants, is an objection to 
their use, which it belongs to the skill of him, who employs 
them, to foresee and to obviate. With respect to the triplet 
rhyme and to the alexandrine verse of six iambic times, 
Dryden, after citing the authority of Spenser and of Cow¬ 
ley for their adoption, observes; “ I regard them now as 
the Magna Charta of heroic poetry, and am too much an 
Englishman to lose what my ancestors have gained for me. 
Let the French and Italians value themselves on their 
regularity; strength and elevation are our standard.” 
That this great poet indulged too frequently in these li¬ 
censes, is felt, as I believe, by the greater number of his 
readers, and seems to be a fact ,very generally admitted: 
but whether he ought to have indulged in them at^ll, is*a 
question not so easily to be determined. The great masters 
of Greek and Roman numbers exhibit no examples of any 
analogous irregularity, and the Muse, in proportion as 
she is cultivated, is pleased with symmetry and limitation. 
She may still, indeed, occasionally roll her wild dithyram- 
bics: but her epic numbers she builds on an uniform 
system, and, shrinking from disorder, she reconqjles variety 
of modulation with unity of structure. Reverently how¬ 
ever as I bow, on subjects of taste, before the tlirone of 
classical authority, 1 cannot make an entire surremner to 
it of ray own judgment and feeling. The frugal use of 
the triplet and the alexandrine I find it impossible to con¬ 
demn. In their union they form occasionally the happiest 
termination of a paragraph; and sometimes, in their de- 
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tached state, they may be introduced, in other situations, 
with much felicity of effect. Since our quinarian iambic, 
(as Bentley has justly called our heroic verse) cannot be so 
capable of diversified modulation as the sesquipedalian heX' 
ameter, it may allowably supply its deficiency with these 
hannoiiious anomalies; and its license will not be reproved 
by any poetic ear. I feel therefore as unwilling, as my illus¬ 
trious master, to resign this Magna Charta of our epic num¬ 
bers : and my practice will demonstrate that I have availed 
myself of its privileges. In the structure of the alexan¬ 
drine, it has been laid down, as a law never to be infringed, 
that the great pause of the verse is to be upon the last 
syllable in the third place, dividing, in fact, the line into 
two verses of three feet each. But this law has occasionally 
been violated by Drydcn, and without an inharmonious 
result. I have not, however, presumed to follow bis exaiQ- 
ple in this instance, any more than I have in the hyper- 
alcxandeine*, or the line of seven feet, in which he has 
sometimes expanded himself. 

On the subject of imitative harmony, or, as it has been 
called, representative metre, which has engaged so much 
critical attention from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
which has been made the theme of so much praise by 
Vida and by Pope, I am at a loss what to say that may cor¬ 
respond with its attributed importance. It appears to me, 
in truth, to possess little more than imaginary existence; 
and iff,any case to claim a very subordinate portion of the 
poePs regard. In alt languages' there are certain words, 
dictated by Nature at their first formation, that resemble 
with their sound the simple idea which they communicate: 
and in the more expressive and copious dialects of Greece 
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and of Rome, combinations may be formed, productive of 
these sonorous imitations, or an*adaptatioD in some degree 
of the sound to the sense. Of the many examples of this 
last perfection, as it has been termed, of the metrical art, 
which have been adduced by Dionysius from the verses of 
the great Grecian bard, some may be allowed to be just: 
but, whilst in some the correspondence may be supposed to 
escape us in consequence of our ignorance of the musical 
intonation of the Greeks, some must be acknowledged to 
be altogether the creatures of the critic's imagination. In 
the numbers, also, of Virgil, several of these vocal imita¬ 
tions arc obvious to the ear; and, if in the Greek poet 
they may be considered as the unnieditated effusions of a 
mind vividly possessed of its object, in the Roman, they 
must, perhaps, be viewed as the results of artifice and 
design. Our language, however, and the powers of our 


shorter iambic metre are less capable of this production of 
effect; and, after all, its limitation is very narsow^and i^s 
importance very questionable. Nothing but sound, as is 
manifest, can perfectly be represented by sound; and 
beyond this, the resemblance, between the flow of a verse 


and the idea excited by the words, must be wholly conven¬ 
tional, and not in any degree actual and self-existent. It 
is, as an able critic has happily remarked, very truly an 
echo to the sense, which never speaks first, till our acquain¬ 
tance with the meaning enables us to speak abd thus to 
supply it with a tongue. To examine the very small^extcnt, 
in which even this imperfect imitation is to be accomplished 
by metre, would lead us into a disgassioii, the lcn*gth of 
which would not be justified by its consequence: but it 
may be amusing to see the absurdity into which an inge¬ 
nious man can be betrayed by the pursuit of this fanciful 
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beauty. In tlie cieventh book of the Odyssey the labor of 
Sisyphus is described in tflimbcrs, which may be regarded 
as the most perfect exemplification of representative metre. 
The lines, though familiar to every scholar, shall be tran¬ 
scribed :— 

Kfltl (/Alt Elffu^ov EiirtiSay, Kfarif' aXyi’ ij^ourct, 

ASay " a^i^oiTci yreXupioy afAporipyiaiti, 

'Hto< 0 /4Ey, CKYipt^ofAivo; tb voalv ti, 

ASjtv uva w&iaxf TOT* Xo^ov^ iXX’ ore /acXXoi 
"AKpov vTTiffiaXitiiff r^r’ Kpxrads 

Avris^ itttTa xuX/ySiro Xatts kvan^-ris* 

In this passage, the stone evidently toils up the hill in 
verses roughened with the harshest consonants, and, in 
one place, made laborious with one omega open before 
another; and it rebounds to the plaiji in a line, fluent 
with vowels and rapid with dactyls. The result of this 
management is not to be mistaken by any ear; and the 
effect must be allowed to be happy. This success of the 
G reek "iJoet has, of course, excited the emulation of his 
translators ; and the attempt of Pope (or rather of Broome, 
who translated this book of the poem) must be regarded 
with respect. 

“ With many a weary step and many a groan. 

Up the higti lull he heaves it huge round stone, 

Tlic huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thundi^rs impetbuus down, and smokes along the ground.” 

But here follows Mr. Cowper's unfortunate essay: 

“ There*—Sisyphus I saw, 

' Thrusting before him strenuous a vast rock, 

W ith hands and feet struggling, he shoved the stone 
Up to a hill top: but tlie steep well nigh 
Vanquish’d, by some great force repulsed, the mass 
Kush’d again obstinate, down to the plain.” 
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On this exhibition of metrical skill, I shall leave the 
reader, to remark; contenting myself with observing, that 
the last line is not in the iambic, but the cretic rhythm; 
and that it lAight possibly be improved by the addition of 
another cretic foot, which would give a fourth bound to 
the stone : e. g. 

Rush’d dguinj ubsttnatej down tu thc| diear^ plain.| 

To be as serious, however, as wc can on this occasion: if 
we are thus ambitious of these vocal imitations, and will 
not be satisfied with the compass of our own instrument 
for their achievement, there will be no limit to the idleness 
and absurdity of our tricks. We shall be mimicking, in 
our poems, the croakings of ravens and the barking of 
dogs; and, when we have formed some rugged combina¬ 
tions of the alphabet in defiance of metre, grammar, and 
sense, wc shall applaud ourselves on our inhuman success. 
If some happy coincidence of the sound of worde with th^ 
object, the idea of which they excite, should fall into the 
poet's path, he may allowably stoop to possess it: but if he 
is to make it the subject of his pursuit, his time and inge¬ 
nuity may be more profitably expended in attaining the 
higher and more certain beauties of poetic composition; 
the power of accommodating his expression to the general 
character of the sentiment or the specific tone of the 
passion; that it may be elevated in the great, dmplc yet 
elegant in the little, strong and rapid in the vcheroenj;, soft 
and quiet in the pathetic. When the*poet has gained.this 
mastery of the mechanism of bis art, Jnc may be satisfied 
without descending to the idlenesses of miraickry, and thus 
degrading the tripod of the Delphic god into the stage of a 
mountebank at Bartholomew's fair. ■ 
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Augustus*, as his biographer records, was particularly 
offended by the use of ob«olcte words: and, on questions 
of literary taste, this imperial authority may be admitted 
as of considerable weight. But Virgil sometimes borrowed 
from the vocabulary of Ennius: and, with reference to 
our own language, many words, “ such as wise Bacon and 
brave Ralegh spoke,” of pleasing sound and strong sig- 
nificancy, may surely be revived by the poet without blame, 
in opposition to the capricious operation of time. The 
archaism of Spenser must be confessed to be too great; 
and that of Milton has sometimes been subjected to ccn> 
sure. But Dryden has occasionally availed himself of our 
old phraseology with success; and by bis example we may 
determine, that a sparing and judicious use of it is rather 
to be applauded than condemned. My licenses of this 
description are so few, that I may be regarded as speaking 
in this instance more on the behalf of others than of myself. 
[The artifice of Dryden, in the employing of words in their 
derivative, and not their popular, sense, has been eminently 
happy; as he has thus frequently changed the current 
copper of our language into poetic gold. 

Having offered these remarks on our poetic numbers 
and diction, it may be asked if my practice be illustrative 
of my theory, and if 1 have acted, in every instance, in the 
spirit of the precepts which I have maintained. My an¬ 
swer must be the trite one, that it is much easier to say 
than to do, and that, -in these as in moral cases, the doc- 
trine* is far more readily ascertained than the conduct is 
formed. I can only confidently affirm that I have spared 


* Suet. Aiig. 86. 
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no labor on this occasion; and cannot accuse myself of 
any want of respect for the sovereign tribunal before which 
I stand. I am, indeed, ashamed to acknowledge the short- 
ness of time in which this translation has been completed: 
for it was begun in the first week of December, 1813, and 
(with the exception of the fourth book which had been 
previously translated in the course of about a month) it 
was finished on the 18th of May, 1815. When the copious 
and fluent Dryden apologizes for his not having allotted 
more than three years to his version of the whole of Virgil, 
which is scarcely by a third part longer than the dineis, I 
feel that I ought to blush at the avowed rapidity of my own 
composition. 'I'o be rapid, however, cannot properly con¬ 
stitute the boast of any writer; and, in the execution of 
my voluntary task, to be rapid was not the necessity of my 
situation. With this avowal, I solicit no indulgence for 
any of the faults of negligence W'hich may be discover¬ 
able in my page; and 1 beg thdt it may be ctnsidered^s 
brought to the last perfection to which my powers were 
capable of advancing it. Unseduced by the examples of 
Dryden and of Pitt, who have omitted or slurred many 
passages of their original, 1 have glanced over nothing; 
and am not conscious of having shrunk from the translation 
of a single line, the authenticity of which could be estab¬ 
lished. My numbers I have labored to the best judg¬ 
ment of my ear; and their defective harmony, whenever 
it may occur, must be ascribed to my want, not,of care 
but, of that fine mental perception X)r sensibility, which is 
requisite for the full attainment of, the music of* metre. 
In this respect, as in all others, I sec much beyond my 
reach; and there is a phantasm of perfection, beauteous 

VOL. f. K 
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and radiant, before me which invites niy embrace, but which 
mocks niy possession like a cfieani. 

Terfrustra conprensa manus effu^t intago: 

Par lecibus rends, volucrique simillima somno. 

Throu{![houl this long poem, of more than 13,000 verses, 
not many open vowels, as I flatter myself, will be found to 
give an effort to the voice; and in no single instance can 
I charge myself with having compromised sense for rhyme: 
as to my rhyme also, it will generally be discovered, as I 
hope, to be sufficiently correct to satisfy the requisition 
even of the modern ear. 

The great Gibbon declares that, during the progress of 
his immortal work, he never submitted one of its pages 
to the revision of a friend. Specious as may be the rea¬ 
sons which he assigns for his conduct in this instance, they 
w'iil not^ exempt us from* a feeling of regret that, in iiis 
proud confidence in himself, he has thus neglected the 
means which might have freed his composition from many 
of its errors. But be the merit and the result of his lofty 
independence altogether his own. With far less conscious¬ 
ness of power, and with a different vi« w of the effect of 
mind when communicated with mind, I have always been 
happy to impart my MSS. to any friend, or even foe, who 
would indulge them with his remarks. Those whom 1 have 
consulted on these occasions have, of course, been unequal 
among.Uiemselvcs in talents, in attainments, and in taste: 
but from the least qualified of them have I, in some 
instances, obtained hints which, by suggesting oversights, 
have enabled me to give my work in a less imperfect state 
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to the public inquisition. In consequence of my secluded 
situ^ion, from the effect of sSme domestic circumstances, 
the present translation of the ^Eneis has obtained less of 
this advantage than I could have wished. The fourth, sixth, 
and seventh books indeed, having been separately printed, 
have been submitted to many eyes; but the remaining 
nine to very few. The two first of these have been 
benefited by the taste of my aecnmplished friend, Mr. 
Wrangliani; and all of them have been revised by the 
reverend Mr. Cary, the well-known translator of Dante; 
and by a gentleman, whose partiality for a brother can 
alone bring the acknowledged excellence of his judgment 
in this single instance into suspicion. Of Mr. Cary I 
must be permitted to say, what may be painful to his 
singular modesty to hear, that in the same man it has 
seldom been my fortune to meet so much deep and accu¬ 
rate erudition, united with so much rectitude of under¬ 
standing and so much elegance* and refiiiem(*tit ^f taste. 
From his observations my work has derived essential 
improvement; and if I had been capable of writing up 
to the requisition of his judgment, my .Eneis would not 
now have much to apprehend from the scrutiny of the 
public. But 1 have accomplished what I could; and I 
can only say in the spirit, though not with the object, of 
the Athenian orator, K«t el fj.ii' iraXuc cat a^twe th d^iicq- 
fiarot KmrfyopffKa, tiirov wc it»Kofirfv’ el Bi mc 

i^vvdfirtv. If I have executed my task well and worthily, 

I have done according to my purj^osc: if with inferior 
success, according to my {Tower. 

As I have declined the plea of rapid composition, so will 
1 abstain from adducing any circumstance, of merely per- 

K 2 
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sonul re^iud, in cxleiiuation of my defects as the translat(vr 
of the .l^neis. Precisely in« my situation, Dryden made a 
reference to his age, either to lessen the wonder on the 
contingency of failure or to increase it on that of success. 
With the strictest truth I might affirm, that the age, at 
which I entered on my present adventure, was as remote from 
youth as was that of this illustrious man at the period of 
which he speaks; and I might also say, tliat what he under¬ 
took under the patronage of the public as a great national 
work, and with the first names of the realm on his sub¬ 
scription-list, I have executed in a state of melancholy 
insulation ; without a patron, without the encouragement of 
reward, without the cheering influence of a single smile, 
beyond the narrow limit of my own domestic pale. All 
this 1 might advance, and by the few its impression might 
be felt:—but to the public it would be irrelevant; and to 
the public, omitting wholly the author, I presume only to 
oflSpr the work. Where this is to be classed among the 
English translations of Rome’s immortal epic, belongs solely 
to the public of Britain to determine ; and from their award, 
as I possess not the ability so, 1 feel not the inclination to 
appeal. To insist upon the errors of the great Dryden, 
whom I venerate almost to idolatry, would in me appear to 
be invidious; and, with reference to general poetic power, 
to place myself any where but at bis feet, would discover 
such a degree of blind vanity as must expose me to the 
ridicule^ of all who are capable of weighing our very 
unequal magnitudes in.a .just scale. That, however, with 
many and splendid bejiuties scattered over his page, he ha^ 
not altogether succeeded as the translator of the iEneis; 
that he is often unfaithful to the sense, and frequently 
nay commonly departs from the character of his original; 
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that lie falls on many occasions where liis author rises, and 
exiiiBits throughout his work ‘/n inequality of composition, 
unknown tq the great Roman, arc facts which are now, as I 
believe, very generally acknowledged. In any event, the 
public are in possession of his work ; and the only specious 
claim on their favor, which any new translator can advance, 
must be his persuasion, at least, of the superior (certainly 
not of the inferior) value of the production, which he 
tenders, to that which is already in their hands. In the 
estimation of my own wares, it is very possible that I may 
be deceived; but without some favorable presumption, 
(erroneous or otherwise,) as I will candidly confess, of their 
relative merit, no motive should induce me to be their 
public exliibitcr. I might write for the idleness of amuse¬ 
ment; but never would I publish for the mortification of 
defeat. In Dryden’s translation, which, with all its ine¬ 
quality and unfaithfulness, must be regarded on the whole 
as a noble and animated composilion, the scvcitil Ijpoks are 
distinguished by their different degrees of merit; and, 
though the labor of trauslating grew on him, as he assures 
us, in its progress, the last three (with the exception per¬ 
haps of the fourth) are the most happily executed of the 
entire poem. From a comparison, with these more feli¬ 
citous results of his genius, it is now too late for me to 
shrink. I may tremble as I am thus confronted with my 
illustrious master : but, placed within the lists, I must even 
abide their decision; and if it be against me, I shall at least 
have the consolation offered to file dying hero^. JEnete 
magni dextra cadis. As the avowed»competitor of Dryden, 
I stand certainly in an awful situation: but I entreat not 
to be cast without the solemnity of a trial; or to be resigned 
to the overpowering dominion of a mighty name. 
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On Pitt's translation of the ^ncis 1 can look with far less 
agitating apprehension. In*its reference to Dryden’s; this 
production occupies a very subordinate rank; and, even 
regarded by itself, it cannot be admitted to any high class 
of merit. Many of its passages are neat) and some of them 
elegant: but its general character is that of level and unin¬ 
teresting mediocrity; of a dry and uniform plain, bedecked 
witii a few uncharacteristic parterres, over which it is 
fatiguing to travel. As a translation, it is not less unfaith* 
ful than Dryden’s, and as a poem it is far less attractive. It 
discovers, indeed, in no place energy of expression, or vigor 
of poetic conception; and, every where throughout it, are 
we deadened by tameness, wearied with diffusion, and 
chilled by frigidity, lie has succeeded, perhaps, better in 
the first and in the last two than in either of those books 
which intervene. 

iTo Dr. Tvapp’s unrhymhd version of the Augustan Epic, 
which preceded Mr. Pitt's publication, I am disposed to 
attribute much more praise than it has been its fortune to 
obtain. Trapp was a scholar and a critic; and, fully 
possessing the sense of his author, he has communicated it, 
at all times, in flowing numbers, and, occasionally, in poetic 
diction. His notes discover accurate learning ; and his 
prefaces contain much erudite and tasteful criticism. To 
any reader, unversed in the Roman language and desirous 
of becoQiing acquainted with Virgil, I would recommend 
Trapp as his instructor: for in the volumes of the Oxford 
professor is to be found a greater ^nass of Virgilian informa¬ 
tion than can be obtained from any other single work in 
our language. From my school-days, to those in which I 
completed my translation, I had never opened his pages; 
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and I now feel surprised at the general neglect into wliicli 
he SQems to have fallen. 

To speaR of the translations of my author, antecedent to 
that by Dryden, can be gratifying only to curiosity: for, 
in their present sepulchral rest on the shelves of the 
literary virtuoso, they are consulted only for the purposes 
of antiquarian research. Without noticing the prose version 
by Caxton, the printer, of which I know nothing but the 
name, I refer to the translations of the ^neis by Gawen 
Douglas, the Earl of Surrey, Phaer * and Tw'yiie, Church¬ 
yard, Stanyliurst, Sir T. Wroth, Sandys, Waller and Sydney 
Godolpliin, and May t: for those by Vicars, Ogilhy, Sir T. 
Howard, Fanshaw, and the Earl of Lauderdale, may be 
regarded as of the age of Dryden; though all of them pre¬ 
ceded his work, and some by the intervention of several 
years. Among these more ancient versions of my author, 
that by Gawen Douglas, the Jearned and accomplished 

* Thomas Phaer was a physician who ilonrishcd in the sixtcenlli 
century^ and passed the greater part of his life at Forest, near Cilgerran 
Castle, on the banks of the Teivy, an estate which formed a part of iny 
family property. Here he translated the first seven books of the 
^neis, whicli were published in London, in 1550. He continued the 
translation to the third part, as he informs us, of the tenth book; and 
the entire version, which was completed by Thomas Twyne (who also 
was a physician) was given to the world by a London press, in 1584. In 
this work was included the supplementary book by Maphaeus. To his 
translation of the first book Phaer has subjoined a latin memorandum, 
informing u.s that it was begun on the 9th and finished on tlie S5th of 
May, 1555! I For a part of this inform&tion I am indebted to my 
friend, Mr, Fenton, who lias instructed an^ entertained the t’liblic by 
his tour through Pembrokeshire. 

t To these elder translators of Virgil, I must add, on the respectable 
authority of Mr. Malone, the names of Fleming, Boys, and Harrington, 
with whose productions I am wholly unacquainted. 
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Bishup of Dunkeld, is eniinently dislinguislied by its poetic 
merit. But our unstable language, shifting beneath his 
feet, has plunged liini into darkness, wiiich the vision only 
of the few is able to penetrate. 1 speak of him from the 
small portions of his work whicii 1 can understand; and 
from the report of those, whose studies have made them 
conversant with the old Scottish dialect; by which his Muse 
is profoundly veiled, like the son of Venus by the imper¬ 
vious and supernatural cloud thrown over him by his 
mother. 

The translation by Lord Surrey, comprehending only the 
second and the fourth book, is remarkable for its being the 
first essay of our poetry in blank verse, or, as it is termed 
by the noble author, in strange metre. It bears, also, 
honorable testimony to the talents and the erudition of 
that accomplished nobleman, whose murder forms one of 
the many sai;|guinary blots,, which contaminate the reign of 
the second tyrant of the hateful family of Tudor. Of 
Stanyhurst’s translation, which is not carried beyond the 
sixth book of his author, the striking peculiarity is its 
hexameter metre. I have not been able to procure the 
work : but an extract, which I have seen from it and which 
has been published in one of our literary journals, forms a 
curious specimen of its whimsical execution, and of the 
strange taste of its author. 

Sir T. Wroth, May *,.Sandys, Waller and Sydney Godol- 
phin, Sfr Robert Howard, and J'anshaw confined their 

• May, the coutiiiuator of Lucan, was one o. the most determined 
opposers of despotism in the long Parliament: and Suudys is so gene¬ 
rally known as the translator of Ovid, that it is unnecessary to say more 
of him. 
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ambition each to the translation of a single book of the 
^Encts. On these I shall only remark, that the version of 
the fourth by Waller and Sydney Godolpliin, very ill cor¬ 
responds with the praise which has been attributed to it by 
Dryden, or with the reputation of Waller; and that the 
version of the same book by Fanshaw exhibits, as far as my 
knowledge of the subject extends, the first specimen of that 
liberal style of translation, asserted in its excess by Cowley, 
and established by the precepts and the example of Dryden. 
The names alone of Vicars and Ogilby (the latter of whom 
has equally violated the Muse of Homer and of Virgil) will 
supersede the necessity of any ^rther notice of their per¬ 
formances : but the work of Lord l.auderdale is of a much 
higher character, and is entitled to considerable resjicct. 
Though finished before Dryden commenced his Virgilian 
undertaking, its publication was subsequent to that great 
man’s; and did not take place till after the decease of its 
noble author, when it was oftcred’to his memory b^^ the jast 
regard of his family. Dryden, to whom it was communi¬ 
cated in MS. by Lord Lauderdale, availed himself very 
largely of its beauties; having transplanted from it not 
fewer than three hundred and seventy entire verses into his 
own page, beside more than double that number, which he 
has made his own at the expense of no very laborious 
variation. On this particular topic, I may observe that 
Pitt has acknowledged his obligation to Dryden for sixty of 
his lines ; and that I am not conscious of standing indebted 
to either of my predecessors for the loan of a sing|p verse. 
Similar thoughts will som(!tinies sugg«st, to different writers 
in the same language, a similarity or even an identity of 
expression: but wherever I have detected the property of 
another in rny pages, 1 have studiously relinquished it, not 
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from the affectation of originality, but from a wish to offer 
to the public nothing which ^vas not new, and, as it was pro¬ 
fessed to be, my own. On the subject of a coincidence of 

4 

rhymes I shall say nothing, as it is a coincidence which must 
necessarily occur in almost innumerable instances. 

Between the years 1716 and 1726, Doctor N. Brady, the 
well-known versifier of the Psalms, published a version of 
the iEneis in blank verse, which fell, as 1 believe, still-born 
from the press : and in 1764, another unrliymed translation 
of the same poem was presented to the public, with similar 
ill-success, by Mr. Haw^ns, Professor of poetry in the 
university of Oxford. After a pause of two years, (in 1766,) 
a new translator of Virgil, of the name of Robert Andrews, 
was ushered into the world from the printing office of 
Baskervillc; of whose production (whether in rhymed or 
unrliymed verse I cannot tell) I know only a single line; 
which, tieittg cited by a wicked Reviewer of the time, 
impressed itself by its absurdity upon my youthful me¬ 
mory : “ Pears at my pate arch Galea softly throws 

the translation, as it may be necessary to inform my readers, 
of " Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella”. In the interval 
between Dr. Brady's and Mr. Hawkins's publications, (in 
1753,) a gentleman, of the name of Strahan, offered to the 
world a blank verse translation of the iEneis ; and the rear 
of the English translators of this poem was closed in 1794, 
by Mr.«Beresford, Fellow of Merlon College, Oxford, who 
published by subscription a version of it, with an equal 
superiority to the fetters of rhytoe. Of this work, and of 
its immediate predecessor, I can only say, that they were 
and are not. So numerous has been the host of translators 
whom the renown of Virgil has encouraged to attempt'him; 
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and so many of them has his power laid prostrate in the 
dust 

Of all these translations of my author’s great poem, two 
only, those by Drydcn and by Pitt, can now be regarded as 
alive; and of these again, the latter, as being little read and 
opened more from curiosity than for pleasure, must be con¬ 
sidered as in a state only of doubtful existence.—And now 
the fortune of my adventure is to be proved. If I cannot, 
with prophetic confidence, say to my ^Eneis, 

“ Nate /”—te majoribus^e per alium 
Aiispiciis manifesta fides: 

1 may address it, with a wish at least for its success, in the 
words of Dc'iphobus to iEneas, 

I nostrum ! melioribus utere fatis ! 


If these better fates should attend it; and, like iEneas, 
it be destined to survive and to conquer, my friends may 
rejoice, and the world can have no cause to lament. If, on 
the contrary, it should be doomed, with De'iphobus, to 
fulfil its just sentence in darkness, my enemies (if, un¬ 
offending as I am, I should have enemies) may indulge in 

exultation. In either event, I shall neither be elated, nor 

• 

* In 1787 a rhymed version of tlie seconcf and the fourth bo^k of the 
^neis was published by a ver^young author of the name of Morrison. 
In the preface he is stated to be only twelve years old; and, with 
reference to this immaturity of age, his performance is remarkably 
good. 
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depressed hito llic feeblciie>>^ of complaint. The judge¬ 
ment of the piibiic: must eveiUnally, as 1 am sensible, be 
right: and 1 have not, 1 thank God, lived so lung without 
knowing how small a portion of iiiaifs happiness can be 
aflFeclcd by the prosperous or the adverse fortune of a few 
thousands of rlivmos. 

lebnutty law- 
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The poem opens with a general proposition of its subject; and its 
action commences with the sailing of the Trojan fleet from Sicily, in 
the seventh year after the destruction of Troy. Tlie fleet is dis¬ 
persed by a tempest, excited by >Eolns at the ief|nest of Juno ; and 
is saved from destruction, after the loss of one of its number, by the 
interposition of Neptune; wlio secs its distress, and tranrinillizcs the 
seas, ^neas, with seven of his ships, gains a port in Afiica, in the 
vicinity of Carthage. To pacify the alarms of Venus for her son 
and his Trojans, Jupiter reveals to her the secret cotnisi'Is of the 
Fates, as litey respect the subjects of her solicitude; and discloses 
the future greatness of their descendents—the Julian family, and the 
Romans. As he wanders, accompanied by Achates, to explore the 
connlry, ^neas is met by his mother, and receives from her the infor- 
#nation^cqMsite for his p*e«cnt slate. Concealed by her with a cloud 
from tile eyes of the multitude, he enters Cartilage, where lie flnds 
the leaders of his forces, whom he had imagined to be lost; and has 
an interview with Dido (or Elissa) the queen, by whom he and his 
friends are royally entertained. Cupid, at the desire of his mother, 
assumes tlie form of Ascanius, and inspires the queen with the love 
of ^neas. Dido solicits from the chief a relation of the taking of 
Troy, and of his wanderings subsequent to that disastrous event. 
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^KMs, and the iiiaii who first, by Fate's command, 

From Ilioii flying, sought Italia’s strand, 

And gain’d Laviniuui, are my themes of song. 

Long toss’d by waves, on land he suffer’d long,: 

From powTr supernal, such his doom of woe; 5 

Pursued by vengeful Juno as her foe. 

Much too in w^ar he bore, ere Fate assign’d 
His walls to rise, or gods to be enshrined 
In Latiuni: w'hence the Latin offspring came; 

Old Alba’s chiefs, and Rome’s majestic frame. 10 

Speak, Muse! the causes of effects so great: 

What god was wrong’d ? or why, incensed with hate. 

Should heaven’s high Queen, with toils on toils, coflfound 

• • 

The man for piety to heaven renown’d ; 

And urge him with a ceaseless tide of ills ? 

Ah ! can such passions goad celestial wills ! 


15 
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Opposed in site, but far •from Tiber’s flood. 

By Tyrian hands an ancient city stood, 

Carthage; in wealth supreme, and martial art; 

By Juno cherish’d with a parent’s heart; 20 

More than her Samos loved : lierc shone her car; 

Here blazed her arms in all their beamy war. 

Here too, if Fate would bow beneath her mind. 

To rear earth’s mighty empire she design’d. 

Even now she fondly watch’d the gro%\'ing power; '2.') 
And breathed her vigor on its nascent hour. 

But she had heard—a race of Trojan source, 
in years to come, should crush her Tyrian force: 

A monarch-people, raised by war, should stand 
On Libya’s ruins, and thp world command. i>f) 

** i * 

This she had heard, as Fate’s supreme decree; 

And; fearing, strove to baffle destiny. 

Nor yet unmindful of the wars she bore. 

For her dear Greeks, to Troy’s contested shore: 

With other wrongs, deep settled in her breast, .35 

(Wounds that, still Kiukling, kept her soul from rest,) 

The award of Paris, and her slighted charms; 

Her Phrygian rival in her consort’s arms; 

« 

And all the offenses of the hated brood. 

To rouse her vengeance, and inffume her blood ; 4f} 

She now, as victims of her hate and fear, 

Doom’d the sad relics of the Pelian spear; 
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And fiercely scatter’d I lion’s exiled host, 

O’er the broad billows, far from Latium’s coast: 

And long they wander’d from their destined home. 45 
So mighty was the toil to found imperial Rome ! 

Scarce lost in distance were Sicilia’s shores, 

i 

As, high in hope, the Trojans plied their oars 
Through the plough’d foam ; when Juno thus express’d 
The undying pangs, that tore her vengeful breast: 50 

Then baffled must 1 yield ; too weak my hand 
To keep Troy’s monarch from the Latian land; 

Controll’d forsooth by Fate ? Could Pallas’ ire 
Whelm in the deep the Greeks ; their navy fire. 

For the sole crime of mad Oileus’ sou; 55 

And make the guiltless many die for one ? 

Through bursting clouds tlie flames of Jove she hufl’d; 
Dash’d the rent ships, and shook the watery world. 

Him, scath’d and pouring from his shatter’d breast 
The fires of heaven, she singled from the rest: 60 

Caught in a whirlwind; and, with stormy force. 

Fix’d on a pointed rock his flaming corse. 

But I, who walk the queen of gods above; 

Sister, and consort of the thunderer Jove, 

• Am doom’d for years a puny war to wage: 65 

Nor sweep from earth one’nation in Ay rage. 

And who will, then, Satumia’s godhead own ? 

What altar breathe its incense to her throne ?” 
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While thus she gave her boiling bosom vent, 

Her course the goddess to iEolia bent, 70 

Parent of storms; within whose pregnant womb 
The whirlwind grows in power, and heaves for room. 

The winds, his restless subjects, here with chains, 

In a vast cave, king iEolus constrains. 

Mad with controll, they shake their prison’s bounds; 75 
And the high mountain with their howl resounds. 

Aloft in state their sceptred lord presides : 

Soothes their fierce spirits, and their fury guides. 

By him uncheck’d, their lawdess force would tear 
Earth, seas, and skies, and scatter them in air. 80 

Prescient of this, in caverns, deep in night. 

The Sire of N ature plunged their dangerous might: 

\Vith Vnountains crush’d, and gave a king to awe; 

To hold or loose them with the reins of law. 

To him now spake the suppliant queen of heaven : 85 
“O iEolus! to whom by Jove is given 
The sceptre of the winds, to raise the seas 
In mountain-billows, and at will appease: 

A hostile race, that has my power withstood. 

Now, borne audaciou.s on the Tuscan flood, 9() 

To Jjatium steers life baffled gods of Troy. 

Release the storm ;* the hated fleet destroy : 

Whelm it beneath the deep; or scatter wide. 

The sport of tempests, on a distant tide. 
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Of twice seven nymphs, who near my person shine, 95 
Tlie brightest, Deiopeia shall be thine. 

Her, for thy merits in my sovereign cause, 

My hand sliaJl bind to thee by nuptial laws; 

To bless for endless years thy love’s embrace; 

And make thee father of a beauteous race.” 100 

To her the god: “ O Queen! the care be thine 
To give the mandate; to obey be mine. 

To thee my state, with regal power im;reased. 

The smile of Jove, the gods’ celestial feast, 

I owe:—by thee enthroned in high command, 105 

I sway the tempests with njy potent hand.” 

Ardent he hurl’d his sceptre as he spoke; 

And pierced the mountain with the forceful stroke. 
Through the cleft rock the winds, in close array, • 

Burst from their dungeon, and alarm’d the day. 110 

Earth felt the shock; then, prone with direful sweep, 
They seise the billows, and convulse the deep. 

The South, and East, and Afric’s stormy wind * 

Kush in one mass; and, with their powers combined. 

Stir Ocean’s depths and bear liim on the land. 115 

Loud clamors rise from Troy’s astonish'd band. , 
Their shivering masts resound : clouds drown the Jij^it; 
And the storm raves beneath incumbeTit night. 

O 

* Africiis, the so(it]i*west wind; thus called, an blowing immediately 
from Africa upon Rome and Italy. 
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Loud thundei-s shake, and lightnings fire the skies; 

And death—dire death close presses on their eyes. 120 
At once iEneas felt the alarm of Fate: 

On all his nerves a chilling horror sate. 

With hands upraised to heaven, “ Thrice bless’d!” he said, 
** Oh! greatly favor’d, who in combat bled! 

Whose fathers’ eyes beheld them nobly fall, 12.5 

In patriot battle, by the Trojan wall! 

Tvdides, first of Greeks I beneath thv hand 
Why fell I not upon my native strand: 

And press’d the soil which great Sarpedon press’d; 

Where Hector sleeps in cver-honor’d rest, 1 .‘lO 

Slain by ^Eacides; where shields and helms, 

And hero-myriads blood-stain’d Simois whelms ?” 

Scal’ce had he finish’d, when, with adverse stroke, 

The furious North his shivering canvas broke. 

To the fierce waves, unheeding of her guide, 185 

With shatter’d oars the vessel yields her side. 

Then swells abrupt a precipice of surge: 

Some, borne aloft, on its curl’d top emerge. 

Some, in the dusky vale, that slopes beneath, 

View.lhe bared sands, o’ercanopied by death. 140 

Thf^e ships the whirlwind South compell’d to reel 
On rocks, the covering waters‘ill conceal. 

(Their huge backs, dimly through the surface shown. 

Are by their Latin name of Altars known.) 
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Three more, the victims of the driving East, 145 

On the dread shallows from the main are press’d. 

There, wretdhed sight! on neither sea nor land 
They beat, entangled in the gathering sand. 

One, with Orontes and his Lyciaii crew. 

Near to the chief and striking on his view, 150 

A monstrous sea o’erwhelms; and with its sweep 
Bears o’er the stern the master to the deep. 

The ship herself, by forceful eddies toss’d, 

Circles awhile, and then ingulf’d is lost. 

Struggling in vain are seen the floating few; 155 

And arms and Trojan wealth the flood bestrew. 

And now llioneus, Achates brave. 

Abas, and old Aletes see the wave 
Prevailing on their ships; whose gaping sides, ' 

With many a mouth, imbibe the unfriendly tides. lO’O 
But now the monarch of the sea perceived 
His liquid realms with strong commotion heaved; 

The depths upturn’d; the w'aves in heaps constrain’d; 
And all the furies of a storm unrein’d. 

Moved with unusual wrath and proud disdain, Ifio 

He rear’d his head august above the main: 

And straight Troy’s scatter’d navy njet his eye; 

Half crush’d beneath the jruin of tht; sky. 

He saw; and, conscious of his sister’s hate. 

Her wiles and fury in her war with Fate, 


170 
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Sternly lie call’d the winds of East and West, 

And thus with injured majesty address'd: 

“ Lives there such daring in your vassal kind, 

To shake our seas, without our power assign’d ? 

To roll such watery masses in your rage; 175 

And heaven and earth in lawless light engage ? 

Ye Winds! whom I—but first my hand must still 
The waves, thus urged to war against my will. 

Hereafter ye may feel and know' my might. 

Hence to your king! and speedy he your flight I 180 
Tell him, not his the sea’s sublime command: 

Fate placed the trident in our mightier hand. 

H is is the realm of rocks, your bleak domain : 

And there let iEolus unquestion’d reign : 

High ip his hall of ruin there preside; 185 

And o’er the imprison’d winds exert his pride.” 

He spoke; and, sw'ifter than his words, his deed 
Allay’d the waves; heaven’s shrouded splendor freed. 

And open’d all the day. 'J’he sea-god train 
Lift from the rocks the vessels to the main. 190 

The monarch’s trident, of supreme controll. 

Dashes the quicksand and removes the shoal. 

Then, mounted on hiii car in sovereign pride, 

His wheels roll sunxpihly o’er the level tide. 

As when Sedition, from her lofty stand. 

O’er some proud city shakes her flaming hand. 


195 
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And fires llic crowd: the ignoble vulgar swarm ; 

Intent on outrage, and for mischief warm. 

Now stones*and brands in thick disorder fly; 

The readiest arms that fury can supply. 200 

If tlicn they haply see some man, endear’d 
By patriot worth, for sanctity revered; 

At once their clamors die; attent they stand : 

He soothes their breasts, and bends them to command. 

So, calm’d by Neptune’s eye the billows sleep: 205 

When the great father, glancing o’er the deep. 

Shakes his loose reins; and, under smiling skies, 

His steeds rush swiftly, and his chariot flies. 

The nearest region with their weary oars 
The Trojans seek, and gain the Libyan shores. 210 

There, in the bosom of the land recess’d, • 

Screen’d by a frontitJg island's rocky breast. 

Which breaks the surges rolling from the main, 

Spreads a deep haven in a glassy plain. 

Clifl’s threat on either side; and o’er them rise 215 
Two giant suinniits, that invade the skies. 

Mute at their feet the subject waves repose; 

A nd woods, sun-crown’d, wave sparkling on their brows. 
Gloomy beneath, the shades collected throw 
A sable horror on the flooil below. ^ • 220 

AVhere the barr’d waters meet the closing laud, 

A grot is arch’d by Nature’s curious hand. 
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Within the fretted dome fresh fountains play; 

And seats of spar redect a living ray; 

Haunt of the nymphs. In this environ’d sea ‘ 225 

The wave-worn vessels doat at liberty : 

Safe, though by no retaining cables bound; 

Nor held with biting anchors to the ground. 

Here, relics of his deet, .®neas finds 

Seven ships alone recover’d from the winds. 230 

The Trojans now, rapacious of the land. 

Spring with a lover’s transport on the sand; 

And dry their briny limbs. Achates first 
W^ith arid leaves the dint-born sparkle nursed. 

And rear’d it into dame: the men for use 235 

Their Ceres, tainted by the wave, produce. 

With fireihey parch, with stones they break the grain ; 
And, tired of Fortune’s enmity, complain. 

The chief, meanwhile, ascends a rocky height; 

And thence o’er ocean hurls his rapid sight : 240 

If Antheus, tempest-tost, he there may view; 

Or Phrygia’s navy with its hardy crew; 

Or Capys : or Caicus’ arms discern, 

Yet proudly planted on his lofty stern. 

The sba was desert: on the land beneath 245 

Three stags he sees,^that wandy’d o’er the heath. 

To them the herd, a numerous train, succeed: 

Bound o’er the copse; or in the valley feed. 
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He stands; and takes the bow and feather’d store 
Of shafts, his arms wdiich good Achates bore: 250 

And first tlte leaders feel the mortal wound; 

Their branching heads extended on the ground. 

Then, turn’d against the herd, his deaths pursue 
The flight, through thickets, of the ignobler crew: 

Nor from the work of blood his shafts abstain, 255 
Till seven, the number of his ships, lie slain. 

Then, to the harbour tracing back his way. 

Among his comrades he divides the prey. 

The generous wines, Acestes lately gave 

To his friend, launching on Sicilia’s wave, 260 

And stored in casks, the hero next imparts; 

And with the words of comfort cheers their hearts : 

“ O Friends! not now acquainted first with ^'Ogs: 
Worse have ye known, and these the gods will close. 
Have ye not braved fell Scylla’s howling den ? 2G5 

And rocks by Cyclops dash’d with shatter’d men ? 

Collect your souls! Be bold! even toils like these, 
Recall’d by memory, will haply please. 

'Through various labors, through a storm of fete, 

We struggle onward to our Latian state. 270 

There peace awaits us; there, reviving Troy.— 

Endure! and keep yourselves for coaling joy.” 

He spake; and on his cheek hope lightly play’d. 

To hide tlie cares that on his bosom prey’d. 
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And now the men prepare their future feast; 275 

I 

Flay, and expose the bowels of the beast. 

Sonic cut, and fix the trembling flesh on spits': 

One fills the caldron; one the fire submits. 

Then, on the grassy couch reclined, they share 
The needful banquet, and their strengtli repair. 280 
Old Bacchus, with the flesh of deer, supplies 
Health to their hearts, and vigor to their eyes. 

When hunger ceased, their anxious talk dilates 
On the dark subject of their comrades’ fates. 

In doubt, ’twixt hope they fluctuate and despair, 285 
If yet their friends may breathe the vital air: 

Or if o’erwhclm’d, beneath the stormy deep, 

No more to hear their fellows’ voice, they sleep, 

Absorb’/.r Beyond the rest, /Eueas hung 

On the sad theme, by stronger sorrow wrung. 2y0 

For Lycus now, now Amycus he grieved; 

N ow the deep sigh for lost Orontes heaved; 

Now' fondly claim’d, with anguish, from the grave 
Gyas the valiant, and Cloanthus brave. 

At length *twas o’er: when .love, enthroned in light. 
Bent on the subject universe his sight: 29ti 

From the high citadel <of heaven survey’d 
Earth, in her spaciom= lineaincnto display’d; 

Her sail-white seas, her realms, her human brood: 

And then his beaming eye o’er Libya stood. 
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Him, as he there imperial cares revolved, 

With checks grief-stain’d and eyes in tears dissolved, 
Venus approach’d, and spake; “ O Thou! whose hand 
Holds, with the thunder, heaven’s and earth’s command: 
Etenial Monarch! say, what crimes unknown 305 

Must my loved 'I'rojans and my son atone ? 

Victims of Fate, w'ilh I^atium still denied. 

They wander outcasts of the world beside. 

And yet from them, and ’Fencer’s blood restored, 

Thou said’st should spring mankind’s majestic lord, 310 
Great Rome; who, in a distant age, should hold 
The land and seas, beneath her power controll’d. 

This thou didst promise. Sire! ah! what has wrought 
A change of counsel in the Eternal’s thought ? 

This was my solace on the tomb of Troy: 315 

One was my fate of woe, and one of joy. 

Uut the same fortune, cruel now as then, 

’Fhat razed the city still pursues the men. 

Ah! when will Jove allow them to repose? 

Antenor, circled by his Grecian foes, 320 

Escaped; and, piercing through the Illyrian waves. 

Pass’d the nine sources whence Timavus raves : 

Bursts in a sea the roaring niountain^s side; 

And whelms the region with a billowy tide. 

Safely he pass’d; and there Patavium stands, 325 

Through time the proud memorial of his hands. 
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There to a state, sequester’d from alarms, 

He gave the name, there fix’d the Trojan arras: 

And there, his perils and liis labois past. 

Finds a calm haven for his age at last. 

But we, thy race, to whom thy nod has given 
A bright reversion in the courts of heaven; 

Wreck’d far from Latium, harass’d and undone, 

Are fjilscly yielded to the wrath of one. 
is this the crown thou givest to pious worth ? .3Jo 

This our proud sceptre of the conquer’d earth 
On her, the Sire of men, and gods> above. 

Effused the radiance of almighty love : 

The smile, by which the tempest stands controll’d ; 

And heaven is clothed in more etherial gold : .‘340 

Then touch’d his daughter’s lip, and mildly said; 

“ Cythcra’s Queen! dismiss thy causeless dread. 

Still shalt thou see (unmoved thy fates remain) 

Lavinium’s walls, and thy predestined reign. 

.£neas here, a god by gods confess’d, :34 j 

Shall prove the eternal purpose of my breast. 

He, (for I now, if any mist of care. 

Still l^overing o’er thy mind, should sicken there. 

Drawn from their mystic darkness w'ill display 
The Fates, and bring unborn events to day,) 

He with victorious war shall sway the field; 

And make Italia’s martial nations yield. 
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Then> great in peace, shall rear the city’s frame; 

And a wild race with laws and morals tame: 

And thrice the seasons in their orb shall roll, 355 

While eoiiquer’d Latium feels his mild controll. 

But young Ascanius, as liilus known, 

(Ilus he was whilst Ilion had a throne,) 

For thrice ten years shall reign, and shall translate 
To his own Alba the Lavinian state. 360 

In Alba, rear’d by him with warlike pride, 

Three centuries entire shall Troy preside : 

Till Ilia, priestess-queen, the ravish’d fair, 

To Mars her double progeny shall bear. 

Thence, nourish’d by the ^volf, in Fate’s great hour, 365 
Shall Romulus assert the nation’s power: 

Raise to his parent god the eternal wall; 

And Romans from his name the people call. 

' To them no bounding limits I decree: 

An endless empire is their grant from me. 370 

Juno herself, whose now infuriate soul 

Shakes with her storm earth, ocean, and the pole; 

Shall change iier counsels then, her rage resign; 

And, softly yielding, blend her will with mine: ' 

With us shall love the race of Trojan birth; • 375 

The natioiT of the gown, the Roman lords of earth. 

■‘Tis thus decreed; the day, as time shall flow. 

Will come when Argos to thy Troy shall bow: 
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When Ilus, in his progeny, shall chain 

Phthia; and victor o’er Mycenaj reign. , 380 

From Toucriau blood shall mighty Caesar rise, 

(Whose realm the main shall bound, whose fame the skies,) 
Named from liilus. Fraught with trophies, won 
On lands first gleaming with the rising sun. 

Thy Julius thou shalt crown in triumph here; 385 

While prostrate nations feel his holy fear. 

Then, heavenly influence calming human rage. 

Sweet Peace shall brood upon the lucid age: 

Vesta and hoary Faith maintain the laws; 

And Koine’s twin founders re-assert her cause. 390 

The gates of war with bars of steel secured. 

Within shall impious Fury rave immured: 

And stretch’d on shatter’d arms, and foaming gore, 
Comjiress’d with hundred-folded brass, shall roar.” 

He spoke; and gave to H»;rmes his behest, 395 

To open Carthage for her Trojan guest. 

Lest Dido, stranger to the will of Fate, 

Might haply drive the wanderer from her gate. 

The herald Power quick shot through air profound; 

And instant closed his wings on Libyan ground. 400 
Ther^the soothed Tyrians ow'ii the god’s controll; 

i m * 

And yield their stem barbarity of soul. 

The queen above the rest, by heaven inclined, 

Gives to the Trojans all her pitying mind. 
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But, with his thought revolving through the night, 405 
Tlic pious cliieftain longs for dawning light: 

With its first rays intent to leave the shore; 

Pierce the new region and its scenes explore: 

See on wluit realms the storm had thrown his fleet; 

Of beasts the desert, or of men the seat; 410 

For all was waste that lay within his ken: 

Then, fraught witli tidings, seek his friends again. 

First under rocks, embower’d in forests, laid, 

His ships he hides beneath the veiling shade. 

Then, with Achates, climbs the sleepy land ; 415 

Two radiant javelins quivering in his hand. 

Now had he gain’d the centre of a wood, 

When in liis path his heavenly mother stood; 

In form and habit like a Spartan maid: 

So was the godde.ss arm’d, and so array’d. 420 

Or like llarpalyce, the pride of Thrace; 

When, taming her fierce steed, with Hying pace 
She leaves swift llebrus laggard in the race. 

A bow the mimic huntress slung behind; 

/ And gave her locks to dally with the wind: 425 

Bare to the knee: her mantle’s swelling pride, 

A simple knot beneath the bosom ti*cd. 

“ Ho! Youths!” she first accosts them, “ have ye seen 
One of my sisters, wandering y’er the green? 

Or driving with her shafts the foamy boar ? 

A spotted lynx supplied the cloak she wore.” 


430 
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So Venus spake, and thus her son replies: 

No sister, Nymph! of thine has met our eyes. 

Nymph shall I call thee ? No! thy higher race 
Speaks on thy tongue, and kindles in thy face: 435 

Or Dian’s self, or Dian’s goddess-friend. 

O Power! propitious to our woes attend! 

Tell us to what strange region are we led: 

What clime is this, and whose the soil we tread ? 

For here we roam, unknowing and unknown; 440 

On a new world by stormy ocean thrown. 

O aid us, and'inform! and I will lead 
The frequent victim at thy shrine to bleed.” 

“ Give not to me,” fair Venus makes reply, 

“ The honors due to natives of the sky. 445 

Like me, in chase the Tyrian vii^ins wear 
The purple buskin, and the quiver bear. 

The realm you see is Punic: but around 
Libya’s fierce nations press tlie hostile ground. 

Agenor’s race, the Tyrians, here command: 450 

Theirs ,is yon city and the subject land. 

The sceptre Dido holds: from Tyre in dread. 

Elusive of her brother’s rage, she fled. 

Dire ivas his crime, and deep the inflicted wrong: 

The eventful tale is intricate and long : 

Its heads I will disclose, ^bove the rest, ^ 

Fi‘6m Sidon sprung, of lands and gold possess’d, 
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Sychxus \i'as her lord: on him her mind 
Had fondly doted, ere their hands were join’d. 
Her youthful choice her kingly sire approved; 
^nd early nuptials gave her him she loved. 

But soon, in wickedness supremely great, 

Her brother, fierce Pygmalion, ruled the state. 
To fire his breast the demon fury came j 
And cruel Avarice more incensed the flame. 
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Gold-mad, and reckless of his sister’s heart. 

In the safe hour, from every eye apart. 

Even at the holy altars as they stood, 

His impious weapon shed Sychaeus’ blood. 

Then, conversant with fraud, he tries his wiles; 470 

\ 

And long his sister’s anxious love beguiles. 

But, pale to horror, at the noon of night. 

Her husband’s spectre glared upon her sight: 

Bared his pierced bosom, show’d the secret guilt. 

And the sad altars where his blood was spilt: 475 

Then urged her, with precipitated speed 
To fly the land, polluted with the deed: 

And, to support her flight, the vault disclosed, 

Where heaps of countless wealth had long reposed. 
Warn’d, and aghast, she summon’d alllier friends: 480 

Explain’d the danger, and reveal’d her ends. 

All, who felt pressing fear or deadly hate 
Of the dire tyrant, cluster’d round her state. 
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Ships ready arm’d, which in the harbour lay, 

They seise, they load with gold^ and, borne away, 48.> 
The greedy murderer’s treasure rides the wave: 

A woman leader of an act so brave. 

Here, then, they came, where, rising on the sight, 

Yon walls declare the Carthaginian might; 

And here, what with a hide they could surround, 490 
(Hence Byrsa’s name) they bought of Libyan ground. 
But now your lineage speak, your native home : 

What your designs, and whither do ye roam r” 

To this, his bosom torn by struggling sighs, 

With faltering accents thus the chief replies: 49o 

“ O Goddess! should I from their birth relate 
My w^es, still growing in the wilds of Fate; 

And you could hear; the day-star, from the main 
Rising, would circle to the deep again. 

From ancient Troy, (if Troy’s unhappy name 500 

Has hither floated on the breath of Fame,) 

From sea to sea on adverse billows cast. 

Wreck’d by the storm, we reach’d these shores at last. 
iEneas 1; my fleet my gods conveys; 

Snatch’d from the foe and Troy’s funereal blaze. 505 
Reno wil’d for piety; from Jove my source; 

t 

To my own Italy I steer my course. ^ 

StudicLus the fates assign’d me to obey; 

My goddess-mother pointing still, my way; 
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In twice ten ships I launch’d from Phrygia's strand : 510 
Scarce scvei), surviving, now have gain’d the land. 

Myself, Irom Europe and from Asia chased. 

Roam a sad exile o’er the Libyan waste.” 

But Venus (for her mother’s mind sustain'd 
No more to listen w'hile her son complain’d) 515 

Here interposing spake : “ The care of .love 
Surely you live, and guarded by his love. 

Whoe’er you are, who, thus redeem’d from harms. 

May rest within the Tyrian city’s arms. 

Go o V on your way, and seek the queen : bOi) 

Hush’d be your fears, and all your mind serene. 

For, if my parents taught me not in vain 
The augurial science, from the stormy main 
Safe shall you see your friends and ships again. 

Lo! you twelve swans, who lately, in a flock 525 

Rejoicing, felt the imperial eagle’s shock. 

And scattering fled; reform’d into a troop, 

Now stoop to earth, or meditate to stoop. 

As they, returning, play upon the wing 

In airy rounds, and while they circle sing ; 530 

So now your ships and men, with glad resort, 

Meet on the land, or sail into the port. 

Proceed but onward, as your path directs.” 

She said; and, as she turn’d, her neck reflects 

o 2 
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A rosy lustre: her ambrosial hair 535 

Breathes heavenly fragrance, as it plays in aif. 

Full mantling o’er her feet, her robe flows down; 

And as she moves the etherial Power is shown. 

He, when his mother manifest he views. 

With fond reproaches thus her flight pursues : 540 

“ And canst thou too be cruel to thy son; 

His love so oft in borrow’d forms to shun ? 

Why may I not embrace ? ah! why not join 
Dear converse with thee in thy shape divine ?” 

Thus he upbraids her; and then bends his way, 545 
To where, not far remote, the city lay. 

But Venus, as they pass, their persons shrouds 
In a thiek mantle of involving clouds: 

That, veil’d from every curious eye’s regard. 

No tongue might question them, or hand retard. 550 
She to her Paphos, borne through air sublime. 

Inhales the perfumes of her favor’d clime: 

Where, crown’d with wreaths, her hundred altars rise; 
And sweets, from flowers and incense, mount the skies. 

Meanwhile along their guiding path they went 555 
With eager pace, and climb’d the hill’s ascent; 

Whith, swelling o’er the ramparts, from its brow 
Sees towers, and fanes, and palaces below. 

Where late were cots, ./Eneas with surprise 
Views in its stately pride a city rise: 
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Amazed, its circuit, ports, and streets surveys; 

And the glad tumult of its crowded ways. 

_ • 

The Tyrians urge their labors : some emboss 
The wall with battlements; some sink the fosse: 

Some straining heave the stone upon the nioinid; 565 

Some choose their site, and with a trench surround. 

Here numbers hollow the capacious dock : 

Here, hew vast columns from the parent rock. 

To grace the future scene : while numbers there 
Found the proud theatre to mount in air. 570 

When the young summer strews the lawn with flowers. 

So toil the bees in noon-tide’s glowing hours : 

As from their w'axen nurseries they lead 

Their youth, scarce fledged, to taste the balmy mead : 

Or honey from a thousand florets’ bells • 575 

Condense, and witii rich nectar swell their cells: 

Or the tired laborers, returning home. 

Ease of their loads; or from the invaded comb. 

Form’d in a band, the drone devourers drive. 

All stirs; and thymy fragrance fills the hive. 580 

Struck with the bulwarks’ height, TEneas cries, 

“ O! happy they whose walls already rise!” 

Then, entering, passes in the impervious cloud, 

Wondrous to tell! unseen among the d'owd. 

A grove, within the city’s middle space, 585 

Cast a soft twilight o’er the hallow’d place. 
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The wave-worn Tyrians, digging here the ground, 

The sign, foreshown by regal J uno, found, 

A courser’s head; a portent, that proclaim’d 
A race for war and wealth through ages famed. 590 
Here to the guardian goddess Dido raised 
A gorgeous fane, that rich with offerings blazed: 

While the felt presence of the Power divine 
Struck holy horror from the living shrine. 

To the higlt threshold stops of brass ascend: 595 

f )n joints of brass the massy beams depend : 

On brazen hinges turning, sounds the gate; 

And all is rare, and beautiful, and great. 

Here first, from objects that surprise his view, 

ALneas dared to cherish hope anew : fjOO 

Here first with rapture, in his fortune’s night, 

Hail’d the pale gleaming of reviving light. 

For, as his eye, while waiting for the queen. 

Explored the wonders of the encircling scene; 


The nation’s wealth, the workman’s toils, admired; 605 

Where several arts to deck the fane conspired; 

He sees, in order, Ilion’s wars portray’d ; 

By Fame to earth’s remotest realms convey’d: 
Sees^Atreus’ son, and Priam’s hoary head • 

And fierce Achilles* cither iiiofiarch’s dread. 610 

Forced into tears, « Ah ! where, my Friend!” he cries, 
“Art realms unconscious of our miseries? 
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Our sorrows fill the world. Lo Priam here! 

Here worth finds praise; afRiction Pity's tear: 

Here human hearts are touch’d with human grief. (ilo 
Fear not! our Troy w'ill bring us here relief.” 

He spake; and, feeding on the pictured woe, 

Groans heave his breast, and tears his cheek o’erflow. 

For he beholds as, on the Phrygian plain, 

Here fled the Greeks, and Troy pursued amain: 020 

There trembled Troy : high-crested on his car, 

The dread Achilles gored their routed war. 

Not far removed, with streaming eyes he knows 
The tents of Rhesus, white as Thracian snows: 

^^’hich, in her first embrace by Sleep betray’d, . 025 
Tydides ravaged with his midnight blade: 

And led aw'ay the fiery steeds, before 
Xantlms they drank, or tasted Trojan store. 

With scatter’d arms, amid the warring throng 

Here wounded Troi'lus is dragg’d along: 030 

Unhappy boy! who, with unequal might. 

Dared to confront Achilles in the fight. 

Prone from his car, but grasping still the rein, 

TIis neck and tresses sweep the gory plain. 

The sand is furrow’d with the inverted spear: 035 

Guideless the horses fly, and wild willi fear. 

To Pallas there, too partial to the foe. 

In mournful pomp the Trojan matrons go: 
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With hair dishevell’d, spread the sacred cloak: 

Beat their sad bosoms; and the Power invoke. 040 
In vain! averse and, heedless of their cries, 

Gloomy on earth the goddess bends her eyes. 

Here Hector’s body, stain’d with dust and gore, 

Which tlirice round Troy the vengeful coursers tore, 
Achilles, soften’d by the imploring sire, ()4o 

For gold surrenders to the funeral lire. 

When thus the well-known spoils and, stretch’d along, 

His friend’s pale corse, defaced with many a wrong; 

And reverend Priam on his suppliant knees. 

Raising his feeble hands, the hero sees; OoO 

A bursting groan betrays bis inward pangs; 

And o’er the scene, indulging pain, he hangs. 

There 4:oo, engaged with Grecia’s chiefs in fight. 

Himself he views; and swarthy Memnon, bright 
In blazing arms, amid his Eastern host. Go5 

There, raging where the conflict storms the most, 
Penthesilea, with her moony shield. 

Leads on her Amazons, and scours the field. 

A golden zone her naked breast beneath. 

She blends with heroes in the ranks of death. G6Q 

While fetter’d thus with interest and surprise. 

His soul absorb’d and centred kt his eyes, 
iEneas stands; with all her regal train, 

Dido, in beauty’s pride, ascends the fane. 
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Like great Diana, when she walks the meads 660 

Laved by Eurotas; or on Cynthus leads 

Her virgin choirs : in dance around their queen, 

A thousand mountain goddesses are seen. 

She wears her quiver with diviner grace ; 

More awful beauties lighten from her face; 670 

And, as she towers illustrious o’er the rest. 

With conscious pride exults Latona’s breast. 

Such Dido was; with such imperial gait 
She moved to council for her growing state. 

And now beneath the temple’s middle roof, 675 

Circled by guards, to keep the crowd aloof, 

She mounts her lofty throne, and there august. 

Sits ill proud duty to the sovereign trust: 

Distributes laws; on private rights decides ; 

Inquires into the works, the workmen guides; 680 

Assigns their labors, or by lot divides. 

But now, in concourse bursting on his ^lew, 

A band advanced, whom well ^neas knew. 

For there through crowds, the sovereign to invoke, 
Anthens, Sergestus, and Cloanthus, broke; 685 

With other leaders, whom the stormy heaven, 

O’er the wild waves, to distant lands had driven. 

Amazed the chief, amazed* Achates sthnds: 

Both long to rush, and press the* friendly hands. 

Strong joy impels them; but by fears retain’d, 690 
While yet the darkling tale is unexplain’d, 
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Within the hollow cloud they pause conceal’d ; 

Till, each mysterious circumstance reveal’d, 

Is known where lies their fleet; or why they came, 

From all the ships the men of chosen name: G95 

Why tlius with clamor to the throne they press; 

To sue for favor, or to claim redress. 

When now the Trojan delegates had gain’d 
The royal presence; thus, with leave obtain’d, 
llioneus, the first in years, express’d, 700 

With placid mien, the dictates of his breast; 

“ O Queen! beneath whose just and potent sway, 

N cw cities grow, and ample realms obey; 

As sovereign Jove ordains : see ! wretched Troy, 

W’hom winds and seas confederate to destroy, 70.5 

Bends Suppliant at thy throne. Oh! check the flames, 
That threat our ships; and weigh our righteous claims : 
Ah spare the pious race! We came not here 
To waste your Libya, or to scatter fear. 

No pirates we, that drive the coasts for prey ; 7 10 

And bear their bleeding robberies away. 

Not such our force; not thus the vanquish’d feel: 

We plead with prayer; not aiTogate w'ith steel. 

A laiyl there is, by Greeks Hesperia named; 

Peopled of old; fol arms and affluence famed ; 71 -5 

CEnotria once ; but as Italia known 

By later races, from a chief’s renown. 
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Thither we steer’d : when, rising in his force, 

* Orion shook the seas, and dash’d our course. 

On shoals and rocks our ships his fury hurl’d; 720 

Or drove them vagrant o’er the billowy world. 

We, feeble relics of our ruin’d host. 

With weary struggles gain’d at length your coast. 

But what barbarian nations here command ? 

What savage manners stain this Libyan land ? 725 

They bar us from the shore : in arms dispute 
The sand’s bare treading with the shipwreck’d foot. 

If men you slight, yet fear avenging Jove: 

The oppress’d have still their advocates above. 

iFjueas was our king, renown’d afar, 730 

O’er all, for justice, piety, and war. 

If, Fate’s high care, he sleep not yet in night; 

But breathes our heaven, and drinks the golden light; 
Fearless, the first in amity contend : 

The great JEncas can requite his friend. 735 

Troy yet has power: in Sicily’s domains 
Her cities rise, and her Acestes reigns. 

Give us your woods our vessels to restore; 

Adapt the beam, and slope the tapering oar: 

That thus Italia (if the Fates decree ^ 740 

1 talia with our king we e’er should she) 

We yet may gain: but if our orphan’d host 
Must thee, our father, thee, our nation’s boast, 
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Deplore, entomb’d within the Libyan main; 

And young lulus’ lofty hopes be vain; 

That then, we may our former course retrace; 

Ami rest in friendly Sicily’s embrace.” 

He ceased : the assenting Trojans gave applause; 
And hail’d the pleader of the general cause. 

Her female softness tempering regal pride, 

The queen w'iih modest dignity replied : 

“ Fear nothing, Trojans ! all your care resign : 
Suspicion hangs on sceptres new as mine. 

My tender state, encompass’d with alarms. 

Exacts the circling jealousy of arms. 

Who knows not Troy and all her hero-birth ? 


Her blaze of fate has lighten’d over earth. 
Our TyYiau breasts are not so dead to fame: 
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Nor shoots our sun so virtueless a dame. 


Whether your vvay to Italy you hold ; 760 

Hesperian climes, where Saturn reign’d in gold: 

Or seek with shorten’d toil your nearer rest. 

With good Acestes, in Sicilia’s breast; 

Safe siiall ye sail, with stores and wealth supplied. 

Or would ye in these realms with me abide ? 760 

My ci^y sliall be yours: unrig your fleet : 

Troy shall with Tyre^my «;qual /avor meet. 

Would that your king iEncas, also press’d 
By the fierce south, were now my princely guest. 
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Straight will I send to search our Libyan land: 
Its peopled^ regions, and its desert strand. 

If haply, guideless, and unknown the way, 

To some far town, or o’er the wilds he stray.” 

Cheer’d by her words, ^ueas and his friend 
Already burn their veil of cloud to rend. 
Achates first the Goddess-born address’d : 


Say what arc now the counsels of thy breast ? 
Lo! all is safe; our fleet, our friends restored; 
One loss alone remains to be deplored: 

The ship that, sinking, perish’d in our view. 

In all beside thy mother’s word was true.” 

Scarce had he said, when, melting into day, 
The covering cloud resolved itself away. 
Illustrious in full light iEneas trod : 

In form, in face, in gesture, like a god. 

For his celestial mother, breathing there, 

Swell’d the bright volumes of his floating hair; 
Waked laughing glories in his eye ; and threw 
Youth’s light around him, of purpureal hue. 

As ivory, labor’d by the workman’s pains. 

Till its last grace the polish’d beauty gains: 

As beaming silver, or the Parian stone 

• • 

Shot with the rays of circling gold, he shone ; 
When, bursting sudden from the ethcrial cloud. 

He flash’d in brilliance on the gazing crowd; 
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And thus bespoke the queen: Behold in me, 

Tlic man you seek, redeem’d from Libya’s sea^; 

Dardan iEiieas. O imperial Fair! 

Alone who make afflicted Troy your care; 

Who us, poor gleanings of the sword of Greece, 800 
By war exhausted, not refresh’d with peace; 

Whom want and toil on lands and seas o’erwhelm, 

Cheer with your wealth, associate in your realm. 

Give, in your walls, a home of rest and joy: 

O ! ’tis not mine, nor in the power of Troy, 805 

Where’er, dispersed, she still survives on earth, 

I'o offer praises equal to your worth. 

No! Dido! no! the gods alone, if they 
Respect jlie pious, must your deeds repay. 

/From Heaven, from virtue’s large and sweet regard, 810 

A 

Aiul your own conscious breast, expect reward. 

O happy age, on w'hicli your childhood smiled! 

Thrice happy parents, blcss’d with such a child! 

While still the river to the main shall flow; 

While shade shall circle round the mountain’s brow; 815 
Whilst ether shall the starry fires sustain; 

Your name, your praise, your honor shall remain 
Living and ever bright; however Fate 
May urge my wanderings, or may sliape my state.” 

He spoke; and instantly, with cither hand. 

Gave eager welcome to his friendly band. 
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Ilionejus, Serestus first he press’d: 

GyaS; Cloanthus then, and then the rest. 

The queen gazed, wondering, at the glorious man; 
Then with Ills fortunes touch’d, she thus began: 823 

“What Power, O Goddess• born! your virtue’s foe, 
Pursues you thus o’er length’niug tracks of woe ? 

What fate has wreck’d you on a savage coast ? 

And art thou he ? that chief ? Fame’s loudest boast ? 

The great iEueas, whom, on Simois’ shore, 830 

Celestial Venus to Anchises bore ? 

The banish’d Teuccr, when he came to sue 
For other realms, at Sidou’s court I knew. 

(My father Bclus then by arms had gain’d 

The w'ealthy Cyprus, and with power retain’d.) 835 

9 

Thence with the fates of Troy familiar grown, 

I Icarn’d your fame, and all your foes’ renown. 

Teucer himself, though hostile to your state. 

Praised Trojan valor, and confess’d it great: 

And oft would he delight, with pride, to trace 840 

His ancient lineage from tlie Teucrian race. 

Come, Trojans ! then, within my W'alis repose. 

Like yours, my fortune has been versed in woes: 

Like yours, my race through storms and toils has nyi; 

Till here from Heaven a place of re*8t I W'on. 845 

By woe’s experience taught, I pity woe; 

And pleased, that aid, I wanted once, bestow'.” 
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And bids with incense all her altars blaze. 

Then she directs her bounty to the fleet: 850 

A hundred lambs that by their mothers bleat: 

A hundred bristly hogs, and twenty kine; 

With Bacchus, laughing in full skins of wine. 

Meanwhile the interior palace stands display’d, 

In all its lustre for the feast array’d. 855 

Bright purple strews the floors; and o’er the walls. 

The needle’s labor, rich embroidery falls. 

The tables, spread in all the pomp of state, 

Float with the radiance of imperial plate : 

Whose fretted surface, in historic gold, 860 

Show's all the nation’s mighty deeds of old : 

Her heroes; and her monarchs, son and sire, 

From the first infant days of hoary Tyre. 

iEneas now, not able yet to rest. 

Paternal fondness working in his breast, 865 

Sends swift Achates to tlic hope of Troy, 

Ascanius, all his father’s care and joy : 

To him the fortunes of the day to bear; 

And lead him in the joyous scene to share : 

To bring, beside, for Tyre’s imperial dame, 870 

Some presents,saved*whcn llioii'sank in flame; 

A cloak, with figures wrought, and stiff with gold; 

A robe, round which the bright acanthus roll’d; 
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The dress that Helen from Mycenae bore, 

When the fair mischief, to the Phrygian shore, 875 
Pass’d for unhallow’d love the ^gean wave: 

The wondrous gift her mother Lcda gave. 

With these the sceptre, once, in proud command. 

Held by llione’s majestic hand, 879 

Priam’s first-born daughter; and, with pearls enchased. 
The costly circle that her neck embraced; 

With the tiara-crown, which round her brow 
Threw, from its gems and gold, a flamy glow. 
Commission’d thus, and eager to obey, 

Achates to the vessels speeds his way. 885 

But Cytherea in her careful heart 
Revolves new wiles, and plans of deeper art: 

That Cupid sho.uld supply Ascanius’ place. 

To the sweet boy transform’d in shape and face; 

And, when the queen the gifts of Troy admires, 890 
Should seise, and wrap her inmost soul in fires. 

For still the goddess fears, with doubting mind. 

Tyre double-tongued, and Dido’s faithless kind. 

Fierce J uno on her startled thought recurs; 

.'And all the mother in her bosom stirs. 895 

Thus she addresses then the Power of love; 

“ My Son! my Pride! of all the god» above. 

Alone who caiist defy the bolts of Jove; 
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My Sou! thou energy^ with which 1 sway! 

To thee I fly, and to thy godhead pray. 900 

4 ‘ 

I 

The storms that shake thy mortal brother’s state. 

Hurl’d by the hand of Juno in her hate. 

Which drives him still an exile o’er the sea, 

Full well thou know’st, and oft hast mourn'd with me. 
Him now Phoenician Dido entertains 905 

With soothing blandishments, and costly pains. 

Her port is friendly, yet 1 feel not ease; 

Still must 1 dread Junonian courtesies. 

Our foe’s exertions will not now relent. 

When Fate hangs trembling on the nice event. 910 
Then with thy flames 1 purpose to subdue 
The queen, and keep her by her passion true: 

Witln me to great ^neas bound in love, 

Beyond the power of any god to move. 

Now mark the means, eflicicut of our end. 915 

Glad on his father’s summons to attend, 

The royal boy, great object of my cares. 

To bring Troy’s presents to the queen prepares. 

Him will I lift in sleep's ambrosial rest; 

And lull upon Idalia’s rosy breast: 9^0 

Or hide in high Cythera*s holy shrine. 

Lest, obvious, he should baffle our de^gn. 

For one short night usurp his vacant room ; 

A boy thyself^ the boy’s dbguise assume. 
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That \«hen, her soul from every care released, 925 

The queen unfolds in jdeasure at the feast: 

When she shall hold thee to her breast, and press 
'Thy soft-child’s lip with many a sweet caress; 

Then thou may’st wound her in the vital part; 

And breathe thy subtle fires through all her heart.” 930 
Love hears his mother’s wish, and straight, obeys; 
Drops his light wings, and veils his heavenly rays. 

As young lilliis now the god is seen; 

And walks exulting in his borrow’d mien. 

]?ut o’er Ascanius Cythcrea strews Q35 

Sleep’s soft oblivion, in nectareous dews; 

Then, cherish’d in her lap, the boy conveys 
To where Ldalia’s breezy foliage plays. 

There, in a wilderness of fragrance laid. 

He draws sweet spirit from the breathing shade. 940 
Cupid, meanwhile, officious to fulfil 
The wily dictates of his mother^s will. 

Walks by Achates’ side with joyous port; 

And bears the presents to the Tyrian court. 

'There, when he came, upon a couch of gold. 

Whose shining frame embroider’d vests infold, 

The queen, reclining with majestic grace, 

I 

Expects her guest^ and holds the middle place. 

The guests convene: the Trojans, with their lord. 

Repose on purple at the regal board. 

> 
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Then water, for their hands, the menial train 
Present, with napkins of the softest grain; 

And bread, in glittering canisters heap’d high,- 
The gift of Ceres, for the feast supply. 

Within, the viands to prepare, a band 955 

Of fifty damsels, ranged in order, stand; 

Whose tending cares with sacred fires provide 
The genial powers, that o’er the hearth preside. 

A hundred youths, a hundred maidens more 

The goblets place, and spread the costly store. 960 

To the glad board the invited Tyrians throng; 

And rest on painted beds the hall along. 

The Lucian gifts the assembled guests admire; 

The cl^ak and robe, the Spartan queen’s attire: 

And gaze on young liilus with surprise; 965 

As the god breaks in lightning from his eyes. 

But hapless Dido, rapt beyond the rest, 

By Fate predestined to the fiery pest, 

With restless pleasure looks and looks again; 

Till the hot venom works in every vein. 970 

Nojjr here, now there, her shifting eyes enjoy 
Tlie royal presents, and the royal boy. 

He^ in the embrace of his fictitious sire, 

First gave the love* a father’s claims require; 

Then sought the queen: she pores upon his charms; 975 
With joy delirious holds him in her arms: 
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Nor conscious of the mighty god she press’d, 

Strains him with fatal fondness to her breast. 

He, not regardless of his mother’s care, 

Moulds the soft bosom of the victim fair; P8Q 

Steals from its grasp the memory of the dead; 

And plants a living passion in its stead: 

By soft degrees bids new sensations move; 

And rouses every energy of love. 

Now hunger ceased; the meats resign their place 985 
To pleasure, sparkling in the wine-crown’d vase. 

Mirth glows; and through the hall’s re-echoing bounds, 
From numerous tongues, the cheerful din resounds. 

The gilded roofs dependent lights display; 

And shower on vanquish’d night the shafts of day. 990 
Now the rich chalice of capacious mold. 

Where starry gems eniblaze the massy gold. 

By Bclus used and all of Belus’ line. 

The queen demands, and fills with rosy wine. 

’flien, as the hall attends with reverend ear, 995 

“ Great Jove!” she says, “ thou friend of strangers, hear! 
Guardian of hospitality, be kind! 

Respect this meeting with propitious mind! 

Grant that the day may smile, on Tyre and Troy; 

From sire to son remember’d still witNjoy. 10 (X) 

Let Bacchus here be present with delight: 

And our own Juno bless the social rite. 
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Ye too, O Tyrians! friends to my design, 

F 

Blend at tliis board of peace with hearts like mine.” 

She spoke; and from the brilliant nectar pours 1005 
The due libation, and the gods adores: 

Then, touching with her lip the chalice first, 

Gives it to Bitias, and exhorts his thirst. 

He drains the draught with rapture uncontroll’d; 

And floats his spirit with the brimming gold. 1010 

The pledge flows round: liipas on his lyre 
(His hair flow’d loosely o’er the bard’s attire) 

Strikes the high lay from Mauritania brought; 

Which Atlas, once supreme in science, taught. 

The vagrant moon; the sun’s obstructed ray; 1015 

Whence beasts and men first issued into day; 

Whence rain distils; what gives the lightning power: 

Of bright Aroturus in his golden tower; 

The showery Ilyads, and the northern wain: 

What hurries wintry suns into the main; 1020 

And what delays the lazy night’s career; 

He sings: and wonder sits on every ear. 

With loud applause the Tyrians cheer his lays; 

And the pleased Trojans swell the peal of praise. 

Witli various converse the devoted queen 1025 

Protracts the nigtvt, and feeds the death unseen 
With copious love: her eager lips inquire 
Of Hector much, and much of Hector’s sire: 
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Now ask what arms Aurora’s* offspring wore; 

t 

And now, what steeds Tydides’ chariot bore : 

Now, with wUat might Achilles shook the field; 
How tower’d his helmet, and how blazed his shield. 

But come, my Guest!” she says, “ at full relate 
The wiles of Greece, and Troy’s disastrous fate. 
With all your wanderings : for the radiant sun 
Seven times the circuit of the year has run; 

And seen you, by your fortune’s stern decree, 

A wanderer still on every land and sea. 

* Memnon. 
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END OF BOOK 1. 
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^oeas, complying with tlie queen’s request^ proceeds to relate the cir¬ 
cumstances of the taking of Troy, )>y the stratagem of the wooden 
horse; the. success of Avhich is promoted by the artful tale of Sinon, 
and the monstrous death of Laocoon. Warned by Hector in a dream, 
^neas starts from sleep; and, on finding the city in possession of the 
enemy, assembles his fiiends, and exerts himself, ineffectually, for its 
rescue. The palace is stormed, and Priam slain by Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles. When he is left the sole survivor of all the forces 
which he had collected, JEneas is convinced by his mother (who 
appears to him in her heavenly form) of the incfficacy of any further 
resistance. By her, lus vision is enabled to discern the hostile 
deities, arrayed in their terrors for the subversion of tlie city; and 
by her he is conducted in safety to his palace. Here his father, An- 
chises, who at first resolves to die amid the ruins of his coiiutry, is 
diverted ,^by a prodigy from his purpose, aud induced to accompany 
his son«into exile. With his father, whom he bears on his shoulders, 
his wife, Creiisa, who follows him, and bis child, liilus, uhom he leads 
in his band, ASneas hastens through the city to a place without the 
walls, where he has appointed his domestics to meet him. In the 
confusion of his flight, Creiisa is lost; and, on his returning again to 
tlie city with the hope of recovering her, her spectre appears to him; 
and, consoling liim for their separation, foretells tlie result of his 
wanderings in liis final establishment in Italy. Ketiirning to ^is 

father and his followers, he finds a large concourse of liis countrymen, 
prepared, under his guidance, to cross the seas in quest of some new 
habitation. Witli them, and his family, he retires on the approach of 
day to the fastnesses of Ida. 
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Through all the assembly mute attention ran; 

When from his lofty couch the Chief began : 

“ Hard is the task, O Queen ! that you impose, 

To tear my bosom with reviving woes : 

To say how Troy, the great and the deplored, 5 

Sunk, the sad victim of the Grecian sword; 

And speak of horrors that have fiercely glared 
On these pain’d eyes, and which I largely shared. 

As the dire story falter'd on his tongue. 

Our sternest foe would feel his bosom wrung: 10 

Ulysses’ iron soldier heave with sighs; 

And the tear gush -from Myrmidoniau eyes. 

Now too night hurries down the etherial steep; 

And setting stars persuade to kindly sleep. 

But, since so strong your wish to hear me tell 
Of the last groans of Ilion when she fell; 
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Though all my soul, with recollected pain, 

Will slirink to wander o’er the scene again; 

1 will begin. In wasting conflict held, 

Their force impair’d, and by our fates repell’d, 20 

The Grecian chiefs, by Pallas taught, devise, 

Ribb’d with strong lir, a horse of mountain size. 

This they pretend a votive gift to please 

The gods, to speed them homeward o’er the seas. 

Such the report they spread throughout the land: 23 

But in the frame they hide a chosen band: 

Fill the dire monster’s womb with arms and death; 

And crowded warriors pant within for breath. 

Not far from Troy, and obvious to her eyes, 

The coasts of sea-girt Tenedos arise: 30 

Rich ooice and famed, while Priam’s empire stood: 

Now a poor refuge from the stormy flood. 

Thither the Grecians ply their fraudful oars; 

And screen their ships behind the steepy shores. 

Fondly we deem them on their course for Greece; 35 

A 

And Troy luxuriates in the joy of peace. 

Her gates unfold; and, issuing on the plain, 

Her long imprison’d crowds respire again: 

Trace with keen pleasure, on the vacant coast, 39 

Where ranged the ftaet; where campM the Dorian host: 
Here the Dolopians pitch’d: here proudly spread 
The Pelian tent; and here the battle bled. 
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Some .on the deathful gift of Pallas gaze; 

And scan its vast proportions with amaze. 

And first ThymoeteS; whether treason taught 45 

His tongue, or Troy’s ill fates inspired the thought, 
Counsels the horse within *our walls to heave. 

And in our opening citadel receive. 

But Capys, and the better sons of Troy 

Urge the suspicious present to destroy: 50 

The gift, or fraud of Greece, with equal doom, 

To plunge into the waves, with flames consume; 

f 

Or search its bowels with the piercing steel. 

With veering minds the giddy vulgar reel. 

While thus they doubt, Laocoon, ■ with a crowd, 55 
Came rushing from the walls, and cried aloud; 

" What frantic fancies, Citizens! are these ? 

Dream ye the foe is pass’d beyond the seas i 
Think yc that Greece can fraudless gifts bestow i 
And is it thus Ulysses’ arts ye know f 60 

Or in this wood included warriors lie: 

Or the dire engine thus invades the sky. 

To rise above oiir wallsy and, looking down 
On subject Troy, to burst upon the town: 

Or some more subtile mischief it intends. fi5 

O ! trust not to the horse, my Trojail Friends! 

Whate’er it means, it means but to deceive. 

I dread the Grecians even when they give.” 
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He said; and hurl’d his spear with mighty force , 

At the plank’d body of the enormous horse. 70 

Deep in the wood the trembling weapon stuck: 

The groaning caverns echoed as it struck. 

And then, if Fate had not decided us blind, 

And Heaven in dreadful slumber plunged our mind, 

The great example had inform’d our hand 15 

To burst the lodgment of the lurking band: 

And thou, my Troy! had’st stood, and Priam’s power 
Still sway’d the nations from his regal tower. 

Lo! shouting, now the Dardan shepherds bring. 

With arms securely pinion’d, to their king 80 

A youth, who, bold and ardent to betray. 

Solicitous of bonds, had cross’d their way: 

To opfin Troy to Greece, his purposed deed : 

Resolved to triumph, or prepared to bleed. 

Pressing from every side, the Trojans seek 8.5 

To view the captive, and insult the Greek. 

Now mark the Grecian wiles, and learn to trace 
From one perfidious all the guileful race. 

For trembling and defenseless mid his foes. 

Wildly around his haggard eyes he throws; 90 

And ^eeply groaning, “ Ah! what land or sea 
Will now,” he cries,*" receive a wretch like me; 

W'^ho must not breathe in Greece, and who in Troy 
Must find a foe, impatient to destroy P” 
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Touch’d by hiy groans our hostile passions cease; 95 

And the changed temper of our minds is peace. 

With soothing words we cheer him to declare 
His race, his views, his hopes of mercy there. 

Recovering by degrees from abject dread, 

“All, all, O King! I will disclose,” he said: 100 

“ And first my Grecian birth I will confess: 

For Fortune, howsoe’er she may oppress 
Tlie wretched Sinon, has not power to wrest 
His tongue to falsehood, or pervert his breast. 

Haply the sound of Palamedes’ name 105 

Hath reach’d your ears, as blazon’d far by fame: 

Whom, falsely charged with treason, blinded Greece 
Condemn’d to death, because he counsell’d peace: 

And now too late laments her hasty doom. 

In idle sorrows o’er the warrior’s tomb. 110 

To him my sire, by blood (not wealth) allied. 

Sent me, a boy, to combat by his side : 

And, while his fortunes stood, while yet was great 
His voice to sway the counsels of the state, 

I too had power, nor was my name unknown. 115 

But when, by false Ulysses’ guile o’erthrown, 

He fell (I speak of facts by fame divulged) 

For my lost friend in anguish 1 indulged: 

Shrunk from the day; nor madly spared to vent 
My pain in menaces of fierce intent: 
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To promise, if I saw my home again, 

To take due vengeance for the mighty slain. 

Thus I awoke the fell Ulysses’ hate; 

And hence the taint that gangrened to my fate. 

t 

Hence were my fears by charge on charge renew’d: 125 

Hence dark suspicions through the camp he strew’d; 
And, conscious, all his arms of fraud essay’d. 

Nor ceased the assassin, till by Calchas’ aid— 

But wherefore should I dwell so long in vain 

On the sad theme ? or why prolong my pain 13f) 

If every son of Greece you hold alike. 

You know me for a Greek, and therefore strike! 

’Twill make the heart of Ithacus to glow; 

And Atreus’ sons would buy with gold the blow.” 

Butj|,hot aware how deep was Grecian art, 135 

We press him now for all he can impart; 

And bum the sequel of his fate to hear. 

With breast of fraud and well dissembled fear. 

Thus he proceeds: “ Fatigued, and sore of fight. 

The harass’d Greeks oft meditated flight; 140 

And oh ! that they had gone! but stormy gales. 

With boisterous seas, still awed their spreading sails: 

But chiefly when this horse of wood was raised. 

Deep thunders roll’d, and ruddy lightnings blazed. 

In holy doubt, we sent to Phoebus’ shrine 
Eurypylus, to learn the will divine. 
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From*the dread god this sad reply he brought: 

“ When first, O Greeks ! llie shores of Troy ye sought, 
The winds and waves propitiated with blood, 

A victim-virgin bore you o’er the flood. 150 

By blood ye must return: a Grecian slain 
Must waft once more yonr navy o’er the main.” 

When tlic dire answ'er through the cam)) was spread, 

The }.>eoj)le’s mind was ))lunged in gloomy dread. 

From breast to breast a chilling horror ran: 155 

Each fear’d himself the god-demanded maul 
And now Ulysses, with tumultuous zeal, 

Draws forth old Calclias for the general weal; 

Urges the seer the god’s dec.ree to read; 

And |)oint the victim who for all must bleed: • IGO 

And many then foresaw the black design; 

Aware the death was destined to be mine. 

Mule for ten days the accomplice ))ro))het stood; 

Pain’d, as it seemed, to give the aw'ard of blood. 
Compell’d by Ithacus, at length he broke iCo 

Ilis awful silence, and in.structcd s))oke ; 

Dooming my bosom to the atoning stroke. 

Tlie hosts assent; and each beholds his dread, 
Well-))lea.sed, determined to anotlier’s head. • 

Now the dire day in pomp of horror rose: J70 

The sacred bands my victim brow inclose: 
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At the t;iown'd shrine the priests of slaughter wait 
I burst my bonds, I own, and broke from fate. 

Hid in a rushy pool, all night I lay; 

If any wind might waft my foes away. 175 

Now life’s best hopes are lost to wretched me: 

Doom’d never more ray ancient home to see; 

’Po clasp my aged sire ; or feel the bliss 
Of iny sweet children, climbing for a kiss. 

Ah ! haply these, my children and my sire, 180 

May now to satiate G rccian rage expire : 

My fatal love of life their blood atone; 

I 

Condemn’d to fall for guilt, by them unknown. 

But thee, O King! by all the powers divine, 

Who conscious own and honor truth like mine; 185 

By all the holy faith yet found on earth. 

My prayers adjure to feel for suffering worth; 

And, pitying deep and undeserved distress. 

To raise the captive and with mercy bless.” 

Moved by his tears, our pardon we concede : 190 

Priam himself commands him to be freed; 

And cheers with friendly w'ords: “ Whoe’er thou art. 
Chase cruel Greece for ever from thy heart. 

Ouss thou shalt be: but list to my desire; 

And give with trutl^ the knowledge I require. 195 

This monstrous horse who built ? and what its aim ? 
Rear’d to religion ^ or for war the frame ?” 
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Ho spoke : the smooth practitioner of lies 
Raised his free hands devoutly to the skies; 

And, ** O ye everlasting fires,” he said, 200 

Whose certain vengeance strikes the perjured head! 

Ye holy rites, prepared for human gore ! 

The steel [ tied ! the fillets that I wore! 

You 1 attest, that here, with righteous cause, 

All Greece I hate : abjure her hostile laws; 205 

And, loosed from every tie of birth, may lay 
Her secret counsels open to the day. 

Thou only, Troy ! to thy engagements true, 

Give what for safety is its author’s due. 

When for the war her hosts were first array’d, 210 

The hopes of Greece were all in Pallas’ aid. 

But from the time Tydides the profane. 

And Ithacus with crime-prolific brain. 

Conspiring from its shrine to bear away 

Her fatal image, and her guards to slay, 215 

Seised on the sacred form with gory hands; 

And dared with blood pollute her virgin bands; 

Left by the Power, at once, and fortune’s tide, 

Greece saw' her strength decay, her hopes subside. 

Nor was Tritonia’s w’rath obscurely shown : 220 

Prodigious portents made its fierceness known. 

When to the Grecian camp her image came, 

Its eyes erected burn’d with living tiame. 
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On every limb a briny moisture hung; 

And thrice (most strange!) from earth the goddess sprung: 
Shook her long lance in air; and shot alarm 226 

Erom the bright buckler, gleaming on her arm. 

'J'hen, instant Calchas warns the Greeks to sail 
In sfiecdy flight; nor hope they can prevail, 

Till their own Argos they again sliajl view; 2.10 

And, thence, with auguries obtain’d anew. 

Retracing ocean’s billows, shall restore 

The hallow’d image, which to Greece they bore 

And now' they seek Myccnaj, to prepare 

Their arms, and troops, and gods with better care j 2.1.) 

To spring Avith sudden war on Troy again. 

Thus Calchas’ lips the w'ill of Heaven explain. 

For your Palladium this huge frame they built; 

Vow’d to the goddess to atone their guilt: 

And, taught by Calchas, they construct its size, 240 
Tims with vast timbers towering to the skies. 

Lest, through your gates received, it might restore 
The fated safety Troy possess’d before. 

For should your steel the holy gift profane, 

(Such the sure tenor of the prophet’.s strain,) 245 

VasIruin, (which on him the gods pour down!) 

Would fall oil Pria'm’s realm, and crush your town. 

But should, ascending by the people’s hand, 

The sacred fabric in your city stand; 
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Then Phrygia’s war would Pelops’ land o’erflow : 2.)() 

And to great Asia’s fates our children’s children bow.” 

Thus veil’d and gloss’d by perjured Sinon’s art, 

The specious lie finds entrance in our heart: 

And we, who had sustain’d the shock of fight 
With great 'I’ydides, and the Pelian might; 

A ten years' conflict, and a thousand ships, 

Fall now by villain tears, and guileful lips. 

7\nd here, to shake ns more and more mislead. 

Dire woes, strange tenors in the scene succeed. 

By lot Laocoou chosen Neptune’s priest, 2t)0 

At the god’s altar slew the victim beast. 

When lo ! from Tenedos (my heart-streams freeze 
Even as I speak it) o’er the tranquil seas. 

Right for our shore, arranged in equal course, 

Tw'o mighty serpents steer with sinuous force. 20.) 

Their sanguine crowns and breasts surmount the tide: 
Wallowing beneath, their monstrous volumes glide. 

The foamy surge resounds; and now they land ; 

Rise on their spires, and glare with fierce command. 
Their blood-stain’d eyes emit a fiery gleam; 270 

And, playing round their jaws, their tongues with venom 
Pale at the hideous sight, we fly; but they 
Straight to Laocoon urge their destined* way. 

First his two sons they clasp in rigid folds; 

And his weak victim either serpent holds; 
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Crashes the quivering limbs, the life-blood draws; 

Feasts with grim joy, and licks his ropy jaws. 

Next, bringing aid and arms with frantic pace. 

The father’s self the assailing snakes embrace. 

Twice round his loins the knots of death they tie; 280 

Twice round his neck ; then, rising proudly high. 

Ride o’er his head, and shake their crests in air. 

With hands convulsed he vainly strives to tear 
The fatal cinctures: on his writhing brows, 

The sacred crown with gore and poison flows. 285 

To his dread outcries heaven’s high vault replies ; 

Loud as the bull’s that from the altar flies; 

And, bellowing with his anguish, shakes the ground, 
When his gored neck has felt the glancing wound. 

But ivow the serpents, conscious of their deed, 290 

To Pallas’ fane on rolling volumes speed. 

Crouch’d at her feet their gather’d orbs are laid; 

And safely rest beneath her buckler’s shade. 

Then a new horror spreads from what we saw; 

And every bosom pants with holy awe. 295 

All judge Laocoon justly paid with blood 
His dire infringement of the hallow’d wood. 

All loudly cry, that prayer must intercede 

S 

With angry Pallas«for the injurious deed; 

And that the gift, she thus proclaims divine. 

Be brought with honor to her hallow’d shrine. 
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Thus by acclaim the public sentence known j 

_ * 

The walls we sever, and unfold the town. 

All labor: some the encircling cordage tie; 

Some the wheel’s motion to the feet supply. 305 

Tlie fatal engine, as the people leads, 

Slow' with its iron pregnancy proceeds; 

And climbs our walls. Around, a blooming throng 
Of youths and virgins raise the choral song; 

And joy to touch the ropes that draw the steed along. 310 
Threatening he enters, and with stately pace 
Attains in pomp the city’s middle space. 

O my loved country ! Ilion’s dear abodes! 

Great nurse of heroes, and the house of gods! 

Four times the monster in its entrance hung; 313 

Four times within tlie clang of armour rung. 

But phrcnsy-struck, no warning fears we feel: 

Uncheck’d our purpose and undamp’d our zeal. 

Up to the sacred citadel we strain; 

And place the fatal portent in the fane. 320 

Then too Cassandra, ne’er to be believed, 

(So will’d the god) with inspiration heaved. 

Broke into ravings on our coming woes. 

We fondly dress the shrines with festal boughs; 

And pass the day, ordain’d the last of,Troy, 325 

In holy revehy, and deathful joy. 

Meanwhile the heavens revolved, and darkness stole. 
From ocean’s breast, o’er earth and o’er the pole; 
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Am) veil’d tlie Grecian wiles. From cares at ease, 

'I’lie Trojans scatter as tlieir fancies please. 330 

With hearts composed and limbs by toil oppress’d, 
I’hrough the mute town iu balmy sleep they rest. 

And now from Tenedos, in just array. 

The Grceiaii forces tal:e tlieir fatal way. 

On the liing’s mast the flaming ensign stood, 335 

Their sign to weigh, their guide across the flood. 

To tlie known shores the furtive navy steals. 

And their mute course the silent moon conceals. 

Then Sinon, saved by hostile Fate’s decree, 

Unbars the horse, and sets the Grecians free. 340 

The monster’s depths refund tlieir warrior charge; 

And the glad chiefs emerge to breathe at large. 

DownJjy a rope, descending from the side, 

Thessander, Sthenelus, Ulysses glide: 

Thoas, and Acamas of warlike brood; 345 

Young Ncoptoleinus, athirst for blood; 

^lachaou, Menclaus rush abroad, 

With cursed Epcos, builder of the fraud; 

And, eager all to urge their dire design. 

Fall on the city, drown’d in sleep and wine: 350 

Slay the weak guards; and with prevailing hands 
Unfold the gates, ayd join their kindred bands. 

’Twas now the time when Heaven on labor throws 
Sleep’s dearest blessing in the first repose: 
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When in a dream, behold! before my eyes 355 

Hector in gushing sorrow seem’d to rise. 

Such he appear’d as when, in battle slain, 

The victor’s chariot rapt him o’er the plain. 

Black bloody dust his lineaments defaced ; 

And through his wounded feet the cords were braced. 3(i() 
Ah me! the Hector then that met my sight. 

How changed from him who, glorious in the fight. 

Blazed in Achilles’ spoils; or, arm’d with brands, 

Hurl’d flaming ruin on the Grecian bands! 

His beard and hair were stiff with clottcil gore; 365 

And red the wounds his patriot bosom bore. 

While streaming tears my anguish’d heart confess’d, 

1 thus the melancholy shade address'd : 

O light! O hope of ’I'l-oy I her surest stay ! 

Where hast thou linger’d? why this long delay? 370 
When Fate has here been busy to destroy, 

What has withheld our Hector from his Troy ? 

And whence, so many toils and slaughters past, 

Comes he to cheer his longing friends at last ? 

But, ah I—whv thus ?—sav whence the wounds I trace ? 

ft/ » 

What outrage this that blots thy noble face ?” 370 

To these vain questions deigning no replies, 

With deep-drawn groans the vision’d Sv>rrow cries: 

“ Fly, Goddess-boni I O fly! and haste to save 
Thy better fates from Ilion’s ficty grave. 
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The foe has gain’d the walls: and, stooping low, 

Troy humbles in the dust her towery brow. 

Enough is done: thy patriot work is o’er: 

Priam and Troy can ask of thee no more. 

If Ilion by a mortal’s force could stand, 385 

Still had she stood by this protecting hand. 

Her household gods she now to thee commends: 

Them, as companions of thine exile, sends. 

With them range seas, and, all thy toils fulfill’d. 

Found the great walls which Heaven by thee will build.” 

He said; and brought its holies from the shrine: 391 

The eternal fire, and Vesta’s form divine. 

Meanwhile the city groans with mingled woes; 

And, though retired my father’s mansion ro.se, 

Bosopi’d in trees that buried it in shade, 395 

Its deep recess the storming sounds invade. 

Strong, and more strong, the dire alarms prevail; 

And growing horror rides upon the gale. 

Bursting from sleep, I gain with swift a-icent 
The mansion’s roof, and stand with cars attent. 400 
As when the flame o’er fields of crackling com. 

In ruddy triumph, by the winds is borne: 

Or the tierce torrent, swell’d by mountain rains, 

Headlong precipiljptes, and drowns the plains: 

• * 

BafiSes at once the labors of the steer: 

Quells all the laughing plenty of the year; 
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And, strengthening as its fury is withstood, 

Bears from their roots the giants of the wood: 

On some high steep aghast the shepherd stands; 

And listens to the roar that shakes the lands. 410 

Now the dire truth I sec; and know too late 
The frauds of Grecians in our ruin’d state. 

Now sinks Dei'phobus’ superb abode: 

Now feels Ucalegon the fiery god. 

Victorious Vulcan mounts on wreathing spires; 415 
And the Sigean wave is bright with fires. 

Straight the fierce trumpet’s shrill alarm I hear; 

And shouts of men rush pealing on my ear. 

Frantic 1 seise my arms : yet scarcely know 
In arms my purpose ’mid the torrent woe : 420 

But my soul burns to gather war, and bring 
My banded friends in succour to the king. 

With rage and with revenge my bosom glows; 

And, pleased, 1 seek the death that smiles on slaughter’d foes. 

But, lo! just ’scaped the sanguinary fray, 425 

The son of Othryas, Panthus, stopp’d my w'ay: 

Apollo’s priest, and Troy’s religious head. 

In wildering terror to my gate he fled. 

One hand his god, now baffled and expeli’d; 

And one his little grand-child fondly held. 

" What is our state and whither must we tend ? 

Is there yet, Panthus! aught we can defend 
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I spoke: with groans he answer’d, “ No! ’tis done. 
Eate’s hour is come: our vital race is run. 

Trojans have been ! great Ilion was a town ! 435 

The pride of Plirygia lives but in renown! 

All, all is Greece, so cruel .love ordains: 

And in our flaming city now she reigns. 

High in the citadel, the fatal horse 

Pours from its dark recesses murderous force; 440 

And Sinon, triumphing, with savage joy 
Spn;ads the broad fires, and feeds them to destroy. 
Through the wide gates new myriads crowd, and more 
Than e’er Mycenae wafted to our shore. 

The narrower ways besieging legions bar; 445 

And death threats cv<!ry where in iron war. 

Surprjised and weak, the guardians of the wall 
Scarce fight, and in the blind encounter fall.” 

Stung with his words, and swell’d by Heaven with force. 
Mid arms and flames I bear my vengeful course: 450 

Rush where tlie fury of the combat cries; 

And the fierce clamor mounts and shakes the skies. 
Rhipeus, and Epytus of martial fame. 

Join in the war, and kindle with my flame. 

Then, by the moon’s ascending ray descried, 455 

Hymas and Hypmjis enforce my side. 

With young Coroebus, Mygdon’s warlike boy: 

Who, in those days of fate, had march’d to Troy. 
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Mad with Cassandra’s love, his potent aid 

He brought to Priam for the promised maid. 460 

Unhappy ! whom her warnings fail’d to move; 

Attentive only to her voice of love. 

Wlien now my troop I saw with numbers swell’d; 

And their nerved arms with daring souls impell’d; 

I’lius I address’d them : “ Youths, sublimely brave ! 465 
Strong to revenge, though haply late to save! 

If ye will dare with me the extremes of fate; 

(Ye see the fortunes of our ruin’d state: 

How, false to Troy, each tutelary Power 

Has lied his shrine in this disastrous hour:) 470 

If ye will yet with noble arms essay 

To rob the flaming ravage of its prey; 

Hence let us rush, a glorious death to share. 

The vanquish’d And their safety in despair.” 

These words add fury to each warrior’s breast. 475 
Thence like marauding wolves, by famine press’d. 

Who range the stormy night, and howling roam ; 

While with parch’d jaws their offspring thirst at home; 
We march’d, secure of death : and held our way. 

Where the mid city more expanded lay; 480 

While hovering darkness from his raven plume 
Distill’d upon the scene funereal gloom! 

To paint that night, or satisfy its woe. 

Words want the power, and tears would vainly flow. 
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A city, long the queen of nations crown’d, 485 

Down rushes from her state, and strews the ground. 

Her streets, her houses, and her holy fanes. 

Wild undiscriminating slaughter stains. 

Nor bleed her sons alone; awaking worth 

Oft strings their arms to lay the foe on earth. 490 

Anguish is all around, and Fright aghast; 

And Death, with Horror, multiform and vast. 

First of the Greeks, attended by his hosts, 

Androgeus meets us, and as friends accosts. 

" Hasten, ye loiterers! whence this dull delay f 495 

Ere now' your fellows seise and share the prey. 

Snatch’d froin the flames: and could ye thus be slow 
To leave your ships, when Pergamus lies low ?” 

Bift straight, by our obscure replies dismay’d. 

He found himself amid his foes betray’d. 500 

His voice and step at once he check’d, and stood 
Like him, who, passing through the tangled wood. 

Treads on a snake; and, chill’d with fright, retires. 

As the fierce reptile rises on his spires; 

Tlireats all his war; erects his sanguine crest; 505 

And swells the fury of his azure breast. 

Androgeus thus withdrew in quick alarms: 

Fierce we rush’d o\i, and compass’d him with arms. 
Surprised, bewilder’d, struck with panic fears. 

He and his followers sank beneath our .spears. 
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Thus Eurtune on our first adventure smiled: 

And high in soul, with specious hopes beguiled, 

“ On!” cried Coroebus, Let us follow. Friends! 

Where Fortune leads, and take the boon she sends. 

Let us exchange our arms, as M'ar allows, 515 

And fit the Grecian helmets on our brows. 

' Fraud is as just lis force against a foe; 

Theirselves shall arm us for the deadlier blow.” 

He spoke ] and, seising with a victor s pride 
Androgcus’ falchion, slung it by his side: 520 

O’er his wide breast Androgeus’ shield was spread; 
Androgeus’ plumage floated o’er his head. 

Then lihipeus, Dyinas next, then all the train 
Of youth assume their armour from the slain: 

And with the unconscious enemy w^e blend; • 525 

Elate in mind, but not with Heaven our friend. 

Innumerous battles through the night we wage; 

And hosts of Grecians bleed beneath our rage. 

Some from the fatal town with flying feet 

Gain the safe shore, and tremble in their fleet. 530 

Some, in base terror, climb the horse’s side; 

And, plunged within its well-known caverns, hide. 

All the felt prowess of our arms confess. 

But, ah ! without the gods ’tis vain to fiope success. 

See, from the shrine itself of Pallas tom, 535 

With streaming hair, the sad Cassandra borne! 
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Her eyes, upraised in fire, to heaven complain’d: 

Her eyes, for chains her tender hands retain’d, 

The dreadful sight o’erpower’d Corcebus’ soul: 

Mad, and his blood unable to controll, 540 

He dash’d amid the foes in scorn of Fate : 

Ilesolved, we follow to the dire debate. 

Here first our heads, disguised in Grecian helms, 

From the fane’s roof an iron shower o’erwhclms. 
Mistaken by our friends, who man the wall, 545 

In hapless doom by Trojan deaths we fall. 

Then too, reseutful of the rescued maid, 

The gather’d Greeks, with groaning rage, invade. 

Ajax, infuriate for his ravish’d prey ; 

And .^treus’ sons breathe terror in the fray; 550 

With‘‘all the Epirot host: the conflict raves. 

As when a storm has burst the jEolian caves. 

Fierce to decide the mastei’y of the sky. 

The clashing w inds from every quarter fly; 

The West, and South, and East superbly borne 555 
By coursers, glowing from the fields of morn. 

Loud crash the w'oods; and, as the tempest sweeps. 

The mace of foamy Nereus shakes the deeps. 

And now the foes, whom imder covering night 

Our wiles had baffled, and dispersed in flight, 560 

Rally; and soon our armour’s fraud is known; 

Our borrow’d shields, and tongues of alien tone. 
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At oncq we sink beneath the rushing tide. 

By fierce Peneleus’ arm Corcebus died; 

And stain’d Minerva’s altar with his blood. 565 

Then llhipeus falls, pre-eminently good; 

For deeds of justice loved by all his kind; 

But Heaven determined not with human mind. 

Next llypanis and Dymas yield their breath : 

Their friends’ unconscious weapons give the death. 570 
Nor could thy piety preserve thee now; 

Nor Phoebus’ crown, that bound thy holy brow, 

O Panthus! turn aside the fatal blow. 

Ye ashes of my Troy! thou mighty pyre. 

On which 1 saw my country wrapt in fire ! 575 

Ye Manes of my friends, who nobly bled! 

Witness, if then in fear of Greece I fled : 

If then iny hand, had Fate indulged the doom, 

Earn’d not my portion of your glorious tomb. 

Thence am I hurried by the o’erpow'ering throng; 580 

With Iphitus and Pelias swept along: 

Pelias, who halted from the Ulyssean spear; 

And Iphitus, made slow with many a cumbrous year. 

To Priam’s palace now our course we bend, 

Call’d by the clamors that to heaven ascend 585 

And, here so fiercely burn’d the combat^s flame, 

The war beside seem’d impotent and tame. 
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It look’d as peace were every where around; 

And death stood idle on remoter ground: 

Such here the rage of Mars; as, danger-proof, 590 

The Greeks rush’d on beneath their tortoise roof 
To gain the wall: while some their ladders plant, 

Teiiced by their lifted shields; aud climb, and pant. 

And grasp the battlements: the Trojans there 
Fight with the soul and weapons of despair. 595 

Beneath the cope of death, their hands employ 
Whatever chance affords them to destroy. 

Gilt beams, their father’s pride, they hurl in showers 
On the crush’d foes, with fragments of the towers. 

Below, w'ell arm’d, a numerous host awaits 600 

To guard the fatal issue of the gates. 

New spirit instantly informs my heart; 

And prompts my succour to the conquer’d part: 

Bids me to aid the palace, thus distress’d; 

And pour fresh vigor in the fainting breast. 605 

Through Ilion’s royal mansion, loosely spread, 

From dome to dome a gallery was led : 

Which, issuing at a door recess’d and blind, 

Unfolded darkling in the wall behind. 

Through this, while Fate upheld the throne of Troy, 610 
Andromache wasTwont to lead her boy, 

Astyanax, in unattended grace. 

To mingle in his grandsire’s fond embrace. 
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Through this we rush’d; and thence the summit gain’d, 
Where Ilion yet her feeble war maintain’d. 615 

A tower, that threatening stood, beneath whose brow, 
High raised to heaven, lay all the town below, 

(Whence late the vision, stretching to the main. 

Reach’d the Greek navy o’er the tented plain,) 

We labor to disjoint, and force to reel G20 

Where the discover’d beams admit the steel. 

Then with the mass we struggle till it bends j 
And the vast ruin from its height descends: 

Loud crashing rushes on the foe beneath ; 

And spreads o’er hosts at once its ample death. G‘25 
But hosts supply their place: the assault returns ; 

And the fresh conflict in its fury burns. 

Close by the gate itself fierce Pyrrhus glows 
In arms, and round a brazen splendor throws. 

Like the fell snake who from his winter bed, G30 

Repair’d by sleep, with earth’s green poisons fed. 

Springs into light; and, having cast his age, 

Shines in new youth, and feels replenish’d rage; 

Shoots through the grass his radiant length unroll’d; 

Or, rear’d against the sun on many a fold, 635 

Threats with his triple tongue, and eyes of living gold. 
Automedon, who ruled Pelides’ car; • 

And Periphas, with all the Scyrian war, 

Tire furies of their youthful lord attend ; 

And brands aloft in flaming volleys send. 
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In front of all his host, he seised an axe 
Of double edge, and plied his fierce attacks. 

The brass-arm’d gate beneath the weapon’s sway 
Shook on its hinges, and the bolts gave way : 

Till, hewn and conquer’d by the unwearied stroke, 645 
The planks divide, and yawns the solid oak. 

In its long range, the interior dome displays 
Priam’s rich state, the wealth of ancient days. 

All is exposed to lure the invader’s eyes; 

With those, who yet in arms defend the prize. 650 

Meanwhile the palace, in its deep recess. 

Re-echoes cries of impotent distress. 

Shrill shrieks of female anguish pierce the sky: 

From room to room the frantic matrons fly: 

Clh\g to the doors with mad embrace, and press 655 
The insensate pillars with a last caress. 

Pyrrhus bears on with all his father’s force : 

Nor bars, nor guards suffice to check his course. 

Shock’d by the frequent ram, the portals bound 

From the strong hinge, and shiver’d strew the ground. 660 

Force breaks its way; and now, the passage freed, 

The Greeks burst in, and all who meet them bleed. 
Through tlie w'ide palace sweeps the rush of foes. 

Not with so fierge a sway the torrent flows; 

When the swollen river, victor of its mounds, 665 

Rolls in a mountain on the subject grounds: 
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Commafids the champaign; and, supremely strong, 
Whelms herds and houses as it foams along. 

These eyes within the regal threshold view’d 

Dire Neoptolemus in gore embriied, 670 

With Atreus’ sons : beheld (heart-rending scene!) 

Troy’s roy^l daughters trembling round their queen: 

Saw the hoar king polluting, as he bled. 

Those holy fires, his hand had lately fed. 

His fifty nuptial chambers, proudly fraught 67*5 

With spoils barbaric, and with gold inwrought, 

Prone on the dust, dishonor’d ruins, lie ; 

And mock their hopes of lasting progeny. 

O’er all one common desolation lowers; 

And what the Greeks possess not fire devours. *680 
Haply, you now may ask the monarch’s fate. 

When he beheld his captured city’s state. 

And his own palace storm’d; with arms, disused 
For many a year, his age-worn limbs he bruised. 

Then, with an idle falchion girt, the sire 685 

Went feebly, not to combat but expire. 

Where the mid dome unfolded to the sky, 

A spacious altar rear’d its sanctity. 

O’er it, and o’er the gods that held the place. 

An ancient laurel threw its wide embrace. tiQO 

Here Hecuba, in vain imploring aid. 

Sate with her daughters in the hallow’d shade. 
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Like doves collected in a flock, when driven 
By a black storm that rides tlie clouds of heaven, 

They cower’d around the shrine; and fondly press’d €95 
The gods’ cold statues to the beating breast. 

But when the wretched queen beheld her lord, 

Like a young warrior, arm’d with spear and sword: 

“ Ah ! what dire impulse this r” she cried, Ah! why 
These arms ? and whither haste you thus to die ? 700 

No! my lost Consort! this disastrous hour 
Asks other arms, and more availing power. 

Even my own Hector, were my Hector here, 

Viunly would now exert his deathful spear. 

Then hither come: this shrine will guard us all: 705 

Here«be our safety one; or one our fall.” 

She spoke; and gently, as her words entreat. 

Placed the lorn senior on the hallow’d seat. 

But, lo! escaped from Pyrrhus’ slaughtering arm, 

Polites, Priam’s son, in wild alarm 710 

Flies, wounded, through the storm of darts and foes; 
Through the wide halls, and galleries’ long rows. 

Him Pyrrhus follows with his lifted death. 

Ardent to strike, and fans him with his breath. 

Now, now the spear just touches on its prey : 715 

When, forcing to his sire his bleeding way, 

The hapless boy, extended on the floor. 

Pours out his spirit in a flood of gore. 
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Then, though within the pale of death he stood, 

Priam restrain'd not his impatient blood. 720 

“ Wretch!” he exclaim’d, ** the gods for this offense. 

If gods be just, will give the recompense. 

Yes! they will strike the hand that thus could stain 
A father’s vision with his offspring slain. 

Achilles, slander’d by thy filial claim, 725 

Respected in his foe a father’s name. 

He, to the rights of pleading nature true, 

Felt what to suppliant wretchedness was due: 

Gave the son’s body to the funeral fire; 

And safely to his throne dismiss’d the sire.” 730 

Thus spake the reverend king; then feebly threw 
llis lance, which fluttering and unwounding flew. 

Faintly upon the impassive brass it rung; 

Nor on the surface of the buckler hung. 

To him thus Pyrrhus;—“ Then thyself shalt go, 735 
And bear those tidings to my sire below. 

Tell him what Neoptolemus has done; 

And wound his ear with his degenerate son. 

Now die!” Thus speaking, to the shrine he tore 
The father, faltering through the son’s warm gore. 740 
By the white lock.s of age his left hand held 
The panting victim, while his right imped’d 
His flaming blade, that with the force impress'd 
Plunged, and was lost within the monarch’s breast. 
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Such was the close of Priam’s fateful days; . 745 

His eyes hrst blasted with his Ilion’s blaze. 

Such was his end by Destiny’s decree, 

To whom proud nations once had bent the luiee. 

He, who ere while, upon a throne adored. 

Was hail’d by Asia as her sceptred lord ; 750 

Now welters on the sands, a headless frame; 

A wretched carcass, vile without a name. 

Then first chill horror through my bosom ran, 

And froze within me all the spring of man. 

As 1 beheld a prince of equal age 755 

Thus pour his life beneath barbarian rage, 

My much'loved father to my mind arose; 

My son, my dear Creiisa left to foes; 

Witlv all my house, now haply plunged in woes. 

I gaze around to see what force was left: 760 

With toil exhausted, and of hope bereft, 

All had abandon’d me; and, anguish-driven, 

Had dash’d their limbs on earth, or to the flames had given. 
Thus my whole army I, as thence I stray. 

Led by the flames that glared a dreadful day, 765 

My eyes, that glanced around with keen regard, 
lo Vesta’s fane, within its holiest ward. 

Discovered TyndSris* in close retreat. 

Whose conscious crimes had sought that guardian seat. 

* Hrlen, the daugliter of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. 
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Of T/ojans, for their state to flames betray’d; 770 

Of Grecian justice and her lord afraid, 

This common fiend of Greece and Troy had fled ; 

And here beside the shrine conceal’d her head. 

I saw, and burn’d, as fury overcame. 

To’ avenge iny country on the guilty dame. 775 

“ And shall she then be safe ? live ? triumph ? reign ? 
And see her Sparta as a queen again ? 

Her consort, kindred, friends, and home enjoy. 

Attended by the captive fair of Troy ? 

Has Priam bled ? Is flaming Troy no more ? 780 

Have Phrygia’s plains so often flow’d with gore 
And shall she ?—no! though small is glory’s gain 
From the cheap exploit of a woman slain; 

Yet to have quell’d the pest, and justly shed 
The blood of guilt for innocence that bled, 785 

Will merit praise : this vengeance from my hand 
My friends’ warm ashes, and my wrongs demand.” 

As thus my mind revolved in furious mood; 

Full in my view my goddess-mother stood. 

More brilliant than she yet had met my sight, 790 

Her heavenly person stream’d effusive light; 

And shot an arrowy radiance through the night. 

Such she appeared as when, with gods &bove. 

She glows, the authentic progeny of Jove. 

My hand she held; and, studious to compose. 

Her words breathed fragrance o’er her lip of rose: 
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“ Son! why to phrensy thus resign thy mind; 

Of me forgetful, and to duty blind ? 

Shoiild’st thou not rather think what dangers wait 
Thy time-exhausted sire’s abandon’d state ? 800 

If yet Creiisa and thy child survive, 

Round whom the storms of hostile fury drive; 

And who, but for the guard my cares afford. 

Had sunk in flames, or bled beneath the sword ? 

’Tis not the crime of Helen’s hated face; 805 

Or Paris, branded for his ruin’d race: 

The gods, my Son! the cruel gods o’erthrow 
Troy’s hapless state, and lay her summits low. 

See! for I now will chase the mists that shroud 

Thy mortal vision in obstructing cloud; 810 

That thfiu, still facile to thy mother’s sway, 

May’st, as she bids thee, fearlessly obey: 

There, where from masses rent yon masses fall, 

And dust and smoke in billows drown the wall; 

With his vast trident, ponderous to destroy, 815 

Lo! N eptune dashes and uproots our Troy. 

There, raging J uno, at the Scaean gate. 

The first fierce minister of adverse Fate, 

In her celestial panoply complete. 

Calls her confederate*Argives from their fleet. 820 

High on the citadel’s aerial tower, 

See Pallas throned in all her pomp of power! 
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Through the black storm that mantles her with night, 

Lo! her dire gorgon flashes sanguine light. 

The Sire of gods himself new force imparts, 825 

For Dardaii ruin, to the Dorian hearts. 

'^Tlieu cease, my Son! thy fruitless war forbear: 

Fly hence; and lean on my protecting care. 

My guardian power, still active at thy side. 

Thy steps in safety to thy home shall guide.” 8S0 

She said; and plunged in darkness from my eyes. 
Where’er 1 turn terrific forms arise. 

The mighty gods, the foes of Troy, appear, 

Extending ravage, and dispensing fear. 

Then I beheld, from her foundations toss’d, 835 

The prey of flames, my Ilion wholly lost: 

Fallen like some hoary ash, that long had spread 
In regal grandeur on the mountain’s head; 

Which numerous swains, with emulative toil. 

Contend to sever from its native soil. 840 

Struck by the incessant axe, with nodding brows 
It threats awhile, and shivers through its boughs. 

Till, overcome at length by wound on wound, 

It groans its last, and rushing rends the ground. 

Descending thence through flames and foes 1 press; 845 
And flames and foes thd leading Power confess. 

Safely beneath the heavenly shield I go: 

The flames slope backward, and recedes the foe. 
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But when at last I gain my native hpme; 

And pause from toils in my paternal dome: 850 

My sire, the first fond object of my care, 

Whom first to Ida’s height I fain \vould bear, 

Refuses to survive his country’s fate; 

Life’s lingering victim in an exile’s state. 

“O You!” he cried, “whose strength entire remains, 855 
Whose sprightly blood yet glows within your veins, 

Yours be the care of flight! Had Heaven thought good 
T still should live, my lYoy would yet have stood. 

Enough and more, that, destined once to see 

My city’s fall, I yet could bear to be. 8G0 

O ! laid—thus laid, as they who die require, 

Hail mx; yet breathing corse, and then retire. 

Some hand will bring the death that 1 invoke: 

My spoils will lure, or mercy give the stroke. 

The loss of sepulture is void of pain. 8(J5 

Long have 1 linger’d on this earth in vain, 

Useless to men, and by the gods abhorr’d; 

Since he, of gods and men the sovereign lord. 

Scath’d me with blasting airs and heavenly flame, 

That shot in withering influence through my frame.” 870 
Persisting thus, his soul to death adheres : 

While we and all his'house dissolve in tears. 

Creiisa urges him with suppliant cries; 

His infant blandishments Ascanius tries; 
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All pray him not to make more fatal fdte; 

And whelm with him in ruin all our state. 

In vain our prayei's, in vain our tears entreat; 
Firmly he holds his purpose, and his seat. 

Then, bent on death, again to arms I fly: 

For then no choice was left me but to die. 

** Ah! could so dire a fancy taint thy mind 
That I could live, and leave my sire behind ? 

If Troy must perish all, and Heaven ordain 
That of her glorious race not one remain; 

If with the gods thy fix’d resolve combine 
To crush at once thyself, and all thy line; 

Near is the gate of death, and yawning wide: 
Pyrrhus is nigh, in Priam’s life-blood dyed : 
Who kills the son beneath the father’s gaze; 

And then upon the shrine the father slays. 

Was it for this that thou, iny heavenly guide, 
Did’st turn the javelin and the flame aside f 
For this ? that I might see my mansion storm’d P 
Its inmost rooms with massacre deform’d P 
Might see at once my consort, son, and sire, 
Confounded in each other’s gore, expire P 
Haste! bring my arms ! I hear, and 1 obey 
The certain summons of my latest day. 

Restore me to the foe! We shall not all 
Die unrevenged amid ow country's fall.” 
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Accoutred then for light, my spear I wield; 

Fit to niy arm once more the massy shield, 

And break away : but, on the threshold placed, 

Creiisa held me, and my feet embraced. 

Then, lifting to my lips my infant son, 905 

“ If to inevitable death vou run, 

Ah! take us with you: if a hope survive 
In combat yet, here—here for safety strive. 

Guard first this house. Ah! think whom you desert; 
Your sire, your child, and her who had your heai t.” 910 

As thus she press’d, and fill’d the dome with cries, 

A wondrous prodigy amazed our eyes. 

For, in his weeping parent’s fond embrace, 

A mantling light suffused lulus’ face. 

The innocuous flame, soft welling from his head, 915 
Play’d on his brows, and round his temples fed. 

Confused we try, with palpitating care. 

To crush the sacred fire, or quench the hair. 

But with delight Anchises views the blaze; 

And thus, with eyes and hands uplifted, prays : 920 

“ Almighty Jove! if prayers can touch thy mind; 

And aught our piety deserve, be kind! 

Respect us. Father! and with power divine 
O ! aid us now', an^ ratify thy sign.” 

The sire had scarcely ceased, when, with quick stroke, 925 
Full on his left the crashing thunder broke; 
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And from heaven’s vault a star, intensely briglit, 

With streamy lustre shot along the night. 

Straight o’er our roof we trace it as it flies ; 

Till Ida’s forests hide it from our eyes. 930 

The sever’d air, tenacious of the ray, 

Glow’d in a path behind the meteor’s way; 

And breathed of sulphur. As the sight he view’d. 

My father own’d himself at last subdued. 

Addressing Heaven, he bow’d the adoring head; 935 
And cried, “ I now will follow as you lead. 

Gods of our country! O! preserve our state; 

And guard its fortunes in my grandchild’s fate! 

Yours is this augury; and, safe with you, 

Troy from her ashes shall be great anew’. , 940 

I yield, my Son! nor longer will delay ' 

To fly,—the associate of thy fateful way.” 

He spoke; and now the storm of fire we hear 
More loud, and see the flaming billows near. 

Come then, dear Father! to my neck commit 945 
Thy precious weight, and there securely sit. 

Myself will bear you; nor, beneath ipy sire, 

Will my step falter, or my sinews tire. 

Whate’er our fortune, it shall still be one: 

Alike successful, or alike undone. * 950 

The child liilus shall attend my side: 

My wife at distance follow as I guide. 
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And you, iny Servants ! mark your lord’s command : 
Beyond the walls a mound and temple stand, 

To Ceres raised; unhonor’d now and lone: 955 

And there a cypress towers, for ages known 
As guarded by our fathers’ holy awe: 

Thither by various courses let us draw. 

Our household gods, and what is else divine, 

To bear W'ith spotless hands, my Sire! be thine. 9 G 0 

• 9 

My touch will stain them, till the living flood 

Shall cleanse me, reeking with the combat’s blood.” 

Thus speaking, o’er my neck and shoulders wide 

1 tlirow the mantle of a lion’s hide; 

And take my burthen: in my right hand led, 9()5 

My child quick paces with a shorter tread: 

My c6nsort walks behind. Where darkness lay 

On the dumb road we press our anxious way : 

And I, who lately braved the Greeks in fight, 

Firm ’gainst the shock of their collected might, 970 

Now shrink from every noise with coward mind ■ 

» • 

And tremble at the whisper of tlie wind : 

Timid for objects of my dearest care; 

For her who follows me; and him 1 bear. 

The gates we now approach’d j and, safely past 975 

The ways of dang^, seem’d secure at last: 

* 

When suddenly the sound of frequent feet 
Wafts to our ear, and makes our bosoms beat; 
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And, throwing through the shade a timorous eye. 
Haste, Son !” my father cries, ** the foes are nigh ! 
1 see the flashing of the shield and spear.” 

m 

Some envious god then plunged my soul in fear. 

And dash’d my sense : for as, confused and blind, 

From the known path through devious tracks I wind. 

Ah! my Creiisa, torn from my delight. 

Was lost in that disorder’d moment's flight; 

Uncertain, whether wilder’d on the way 

She sank, or fell to Fate or toil a prey : 

But never more she bless’d my longing eyes. 

Nor did I turn, or e’er my loss surmise. 

Till, at the mound' and Ceres’ hallow’d seat, 

By diverse tracks my scatter’d party meet. 

Then summing all our numbers as w'e stand. 

She, only she, was wanting of the band: 

Her consort’s, son’s, companions’ love had left 

Of wife, of mother, and of friend bereft. 

^ • 

Wounded at heart, and frantic with my pain. 

Whom did I not of men and gods arraign ? 

Nor felt I, in my Troy’s i^oncluding scene, 

A woe that pierced me with a pang so keen. 

My father, child, and household gods 1 hide 
In a deep vale, and to my friends confide. 

Myself in arms the city then explore: 

Itesolvcd to traverse it, and plunge once more 
In all the dangers I had stemm’d before. 
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First to the M'alls and gates, with shade o’ercast, ’ 

I bend my course, where lately I had pass’d: 

Retrace with care my footsteps through the night; 

And search, inquisitive, with anxious sight. 

Silence, that chill’d my soul, was all around; 1010 

And horror brooded on the torpid ground. 

Then to my house I go if, chance, despair 
(Ah feeble hope!) had brought my wanderer there. 

The Greeks had broken in, and all possess’d; 

And fire now wrapp’d it in a ruddy vest. 10J.5 

High o’er the roof the surging flames are driven; 

And rage, and mount, voluminous, to heaven. 

N ext I proceed along the ascending street, 

To the high citadel and Priam’s seat. 

There, in the porticoes and Juno’s fane, 1020 

A chosen band of Greeks the guard maintain; 

With Phoenix and Ulysses at their head: 

For there the wealth of pillaged IVoy was spread. 

Tom from the flaming shrines, 1 there behold 

Tables and vases piled of massy gold; 1025 

And, near the insensate, see the living prey; 

Children and weeping dames in long array. 

Nor yet content, J madly dare to fling 

My voice through night, and make the darkness ring. 

My loss with frequent outcries I proclaim; 1030 

/And Troy re-echoes with Creiisa’s name. 
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As thusT press’d my fruitless search around; 

And raved with anguish that disdain’d a bound; 

Before my eyes, in sudden light display’d, 

Stood the pale sadness of Creiisa’s shade ; ]0,S5 

Dimension’d larger than the living fair. 

Chain’d was my tongue, and upright rose my hair. 

But from her lips, to calm my raging woe. 

These soothing words with healing influence flow; 

“Why thus, my dearest Spouse! indulge thy grief, 1040 
And vainly seek in phreusy for relief i* 

These things befall us from the gods’ high will; 

Shaped someway to their heavenly purpose still. 

For thee to bear thy loved Creiisa hence, 

Was not allow’d by Jove’s omnipotence. ^045 

A length of exile Fate decrees to thee; 

Ordain’d to plough a weary tract of sea. 

Then shall thy fleet Hesperia’s land attain; 

Where Lydian Tiber laves the wealthy plain. 

There Fortune waits thee with her richest charms: 1050 

There, empire in a royal consort’s arms. 

Tlien for thy loved Creiisa dry the tear: 

Her doom, no cause of sorrow or of fear. 

With all my claims of more than regal gride; 

From kings descended, and to gods allied ; 10.>5 

1 shall not visit Greece beneath the chain; 

Or crouch a menial in her matrons’ train. 
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But me, the subject of her honor’d sway, 

Tlie gods’ great Mother here appoints to stay. 

And now, farewell! Oh! let our offspring prove 1060 
His mother living in thy constant love.” 

She spoke; and, as I heaved with much to say, 

And largely wept, she died in air away. 

Fondly I thrice essay’d her neck to clasp; 

And thrice the included phantom mock’d my grasp; 106.'> 
Impalpable as ether’s viewless stream ; 

Or the light substance of a flickering dream. 

Thus having wasted night, with weary feet 
1 turn at length, and seek my friends’ retreat. 

There a new host of comrades met my eyes; 1070 

Who^e gather’d numbers struck me with surprise. 

Thither of dames and men a hapless crowd, 

Vigorous for exile, had together flow’d: 

With hearts and hands and wealth prepared to roam, 
Beneath my sway, to any distant home. 1075 

And now' the morn on Ida’s glimmering head 
Advancing blush’d, by golden Phosphor led. 

'Hie Greeks, above assault, the gates maintain’d: 

No hopes of rescue, or revenge remain’d. 

1 bow to Fate; ^nd, loaded with my sire, 1080 

To the hill’s shaggy fastnesses retire. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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In pursuance of liia narrative, ^neas relates that, after tlie destruction 
of Troy, he built a fleet of twenty ships at Antandros beneath Ida • 
and, with his household gods his family and his followers, sailed, 
early in the succeeding year, in quest of the new settlement, appointed 
for him by the Fates. Landing first on the adjacent coast ofThrace, 
he there founds a city: but, on being apprized by a prodigy of the 
murder of Polydorus (one of the sons of Priam) by the king of that 
country, be relinquishes it; and repairs for instruction to the oracle 
at Delos. By the oracle he is directed to return to the land whence 
Ills ancestors had originally proceeded; and, misguided by his father, 
who mistakes the object of the god’s response, he steeis his course to 
Crete, the birth-place of the ancient Tencer. Here tlie establishment 
of the Trojans is prevented by an epidemic disease, with which they 
are attacked; and /Eneas is informed in a vision by his household 
gods, that Italy is the country intended by Apollo, and predestined 
to be the seat of his empire. Departing, in consequence, from Crete, 
he !s driven by a storm upon the Strophades, where he is infested by 
the Harpyies. In his subse<|uent course, he touches at Bnthrotiis, a 
maritime city of Epirus, where he finds Ilelenus, the son of Priam, in 
possession of Cbaonia, a part of the kingdom of Pyrrhus; and married 
to Andromache. By these friends he is hospitably entertained; and 
from tlie prophetic Helenus, he obtains information respecting his 
future fortunes and conduct. Continuing his voyage along the eastern 
coast of Italy, he is borne to the shores of Sicily, contiguous to ^tna, 
and in the occupation of the Cyclops. Being warned of the danger of 
his situation by Achemcnidcs, (one of the followers of Ulysses,) who 
bad been deserted on that inhospitable land by his comrades in the 
confusion of their flight, he pursues his coasting voyage, and arrives at 
Drepanum, on the western side of the island; where Anchises dies. 
Sailing thence in the following spring for Italy, the Trojan fleet is 
forced by a tempest into the ports of Africa; and ^neas is thus 
brought to the city and the court of the Carthaginian queen. 
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When Asia’s power, and Priam’s guiltless realm 
It [)lcased the Immortals in their wrath to whelm: 

VV hen lofty llion grovell’d on the ground, 

And heaven-built Troy was left a smoking mound: 

By auguries, which spoke the gods’ commands, | 5 

Urged to explore in exile distant lands; 

Beneath Antandros, at the mountain’s feet. 

We shape the woods of Ida to a fleet; 

And gather troops : uncertain wiiere to lend; 

Where Fate may lead us, or our wanderings end. 10 
Scarce breathed the new-born summer’s tepid gales. 

When to the guiding Fates we gave our sails: 

So bade my sire. With tears and anguish’d heart. 

From the dear fields^ which late were .Troy, I part; 

And, with my gods, my son, and comrade train, 15 

Launcli, a sad exile, on the trackless main. 
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There spreads u region peopled wide and far, 

13y Thracians held beneath the god of war: 

A realm of old, where fierce Lycurgus reign’d; 

To Troy still friendly while her power remain’d. 20 
Bound by religious and by social ties, 

Tlie kings were guests, the people were allies. 

Thither, ill-starr’d, I bore; and there my hand 
Its first proud trophy of a city plann’d. 

The town I found; and, as I trace its wall, 2o 

From my own name, iEneadac I call. 

Then, for their favor on the new abodes, 

I offer prayer and incense to the gods: 

Adore my parent-goddess. Queen of love; 

And immolate a bull to sovereign Jove. 30 

A moupd stood near: thick cornels shagg’d its head; 

And there, with tall straight shoots, a myrtle spread. 

This I approach’d and to unroot essay’d. 

To bear its verdure for our altar’s shade: 

When a dread prodigy appall’d my sight; 35 

Wondrous to tell, and big with strange affright. 

For the first fibre, sever’d by my toil. 

Distils black drops of gore, and stains the soil. 

Cold horror sViakes me, and suspends my blood; 

And my heart faltens in an icy flood. 40 

Resolved the latent w'onder to explore, 

1 force another root; and, as before, 

Tlie wounded fibres gush witli sable gore. 
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My mind convulsed with tumult, humbly low 

To the wood nymphs and Thracian Mars I bow: 45 

Implore them to relieve the dire portent; 

And turn its omen to a good event. 

But when a third time, struggling with the root, 

Propt on my knee I strain to lift a shoot, 

(Shall I proceed or pause?) a groan of death 50 

Heaved deep and hollow from the mound beneath; 

And a voice spoke, “ Ah ! why, jEneas, tear 
My wretched body ? ah! the buried spare. 

Here let me rest, exempt at least from pain: 

Sparc me; and spare thy pious hands a stain. 55 

From Troy I sprang, not alien from thy line : 

The blood that issues is akin to thine. 

Haste! from this gore-polluted land begone! , 

Here Avarice with Murder holds the throne: 

For I am Polydore: this living \vood CO 

Grew from the spears here quicken’d with my blood.” 

Then was my mind aghast, and whelm’d in dread: 

Fear stammer’d on my tongue, and bristled on my head. 
When hapless Priam, doubtful of the Fates, 

Saw the tierce war now pressing on his gates; 65 

He sent his Polydore with copious wealth 
To Thracia’s court, from leaguer’d Troy^ by stealth; 

To bloom beneath a kindred monarch’s sway. 

But when that monarch saw Troy’s power decay; 
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Faithless, and rushing to the victor’s cause, 70 

t 

He broke at once divine and human laws: 

Gave to the sword his unprotected guest; 

And with the hand of force his gold possess’d. 

Dire lust of gold! how mighty thy coutroll 

To bend to crime man’s impotence of soul! 75 

When my shock’d bosom felt again repose. 

All to my sire and chieftains I disclose; 

And ask their voices: theirs with mine unite. 

Straight from the land of guilt to urge our flight: 

And court the winds to waft us from the shore, 80 

Stain’d by the slaughter’d guest with hallow’d gore. 

For Polydorus then, with pious care, 

Our hands the rites of sepulture prepare. 

A mount of structured earth ascends on high; 

Through time to witness where his ashes lie. 85 

An altar sacred to his Manes stands; 

Gloomy with cypress, and funereal bands. 

Round it, in their accustom’d pomp of woe. 

With scatter’d hair the Trojan matrons go. 

Large bowls that flow with tepid milk we bring; 90 

And on the tomb, with blood of victims, fling: 

Give in sepulchral rest the soul to dwell; 

And then with loud acclaim pronounce the last farewell! 

Soon as the sail could trust the faith of seas. 

Their surface placid with the southern breeze; 
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Down to the shore their ships my thronging crew 

t 

Hale from the docks, and give to waves anew. 

With favoring winds from port we swiftly fly; 

And soon our prospect is but sea and sky. 

To Neptune, Doris, and the Nereid train IOC) 

Most dear, an island gems the central main: 

Which, wandering once and borne from land to land. 

The bowyer god constrain’d with pious hand. 

To Gyaros and Myconus he bound 

The vagrant fields, and made them stable ground, 105 

Firm ’mid the shock of elements around. 

Here ^^e arrive; and on its waveless breast 
The haven takes our sea-beat ships to rest. 

We land, and straight our due devotions pay 
To the bless’d city of the god of day; • 110 

^^'hel•e Anius meets us: Anius, who possess’d 
The throne and altar, king at once and priest. 

Apollo’s minister, the laurel bough. 

His god’s loved ensign, glitter’d on his brow. 

He in Anchises owns his ancient friend: 115 

Our hands we join, and as his guests attend. 

Then in his fane, with time’s religion hoar, 

I seek the god in prayer, and< aid implore : 

“ Give us, O Phoebus! for our own, a place. 

Where we may build a home, and plant a race. 120 
The wearied sue for rest. O Power adored! 

Save the sad relics of the Grecian sword! 
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Guard thy new Troy! Who now must be our guide; 
And whither should we roam, and where abide ^ 

Speak, Father! from thy shrine thy will impart; 125 
And How thyself into thy suppliant’s heart.” 

Ere well I iinish’d, all things round us prove 
The rushing influence, and are seen to move. 

The laurel shakes; the hallow’d structures nod; 

And all the trembling mountain owns the god. 130 

The unfolded shrine emits a bellowing sound. 

Prostrate in holy awe, w'e kiss the ground; 

And hear a voice, “ The country that of yore, 

Ye race of Dardanus I your fathers bore. 

Invites you to return; and, pleased to give 135 

Her fostering bosom, will with joy receive. 

Revisit«her from whom ye drew your birth: 

Thence shall the ^neian house preside o’er earth : 

Tliere in successive glories shall ye reign; 

And sons of sons the lordly line sustain.” 140 

Thus Phoebus; and the words divine impress’d 
Tumultuous joy on every Trojan breast. 

Yet doubts restrain us; where our promised walls; 

And which the land that thus her sons recalls. 

The’', with his mind long laboring to retrace 145 

The hoaiy records of the Dardan race. 

My father spoke: “Ye Peers of Troy I attend; 

Aud learn your hopes, and where your toils will end. 
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Crete,‘loved by Jove as his peculiar land, 

Towers o’er the circling vi’aves in proud command. JoO 
There rises Ida: there our race was .bred: 

O’er the rich realm a hundred cities spread. 

Thence, if belief be due to ancient fame, 

Teucer, our first great sire, to Phrygia came; 

And chose Rhoeteum’s region for his reign; 155 

Ere high-brow’d Pergamus o’erlook’d the plain, 

Or Ilion was a town : the valleys then 
Gave their wild shelter to the untutor’d men. 

From Crete the mighty Mother sought our heights; 

And the shrill brass resounded at her rites: 16<) 

Thence silence guarded Ida’s mystic grove ; 

And lions in her yoke the goddess drove. 

Rise then ! and let us as the gods think meet. 

The winds propitiate, and repair to Crete. 

In Gnossian ports, if Jove shall be our friend, lf)5 

The third glad morn will see our voyage end,” 

Tlius having said, he slew at Neptune’s shrine 
A bull: a bull, bright Phoebus! bled at thine. 

'^flien die two lambs, a sable and a w'hite. 

To soothe the Storms, and Zephyr to invite. 170 

Fame spreads that, hurl’d from his imperial seat, 
Idomeneus had fled his native Crete; 

That the freed isle, no more by foes possess’d. 

Unfolded to our wish her friendly breast. 
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Then from Ortygia’s port o’er seas we fly, • 1 75 

Till green Donysa fades upon the eye: 

Pass Naxos’ steeps, by howling Bacchants trod ; 

(The favor’d island of the frantic god:) 

Olearos, and Paros’ snowy sides; 

And the thick Cyclades, that star the tides. 180 

The seamen cheer, and in the C 17 combine, 

“ Let us in Crete our ancient race rejoin.” 

The springing gale pursues the vessel’s hehu; 

And wafts us swiftly to the Cretan realm. 

There with an eager mind I mark the place 185 

For my wish’d city, and its circuit trace; 

And call it Pergamus: the people joy 

In the dear name, and hail their rising Troy. 

•• 

Each I encourage for his home to feel; 

And all to labor for the public weal; 190 

To found the house, and rear the lofty tower; 

For social pleasure, and for regal {>owcr. 

And now our ships are drawn upon the land: 

Their loves, their fields engage our youthful band. 

My laws assign their lots, and mould the state: ] 95 

When, lo! from Heaven is breathed the blast of fate. 

On all that lives descends the deathful year; 

On the tall forest, and the weaving ear. 

Man in the pride of lusty life expires; 

Or drags his limbs, unnerved by morbid fires. 
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The raging dog-star withers all the plains; 

And the scath’d harvest mocks the reaper’s pains. 

My father counsels us to bend once more 
Our course to Delos, and the god implore: 

Wearied, to supplicate the Power for peace; 205 

To ask for aid, and where our toils should cease. 

’Twas night, and Sleep lull’d Nature to repose; 

But anxious cares forbade my eyes to close. 

When, as I lay, those gods I bore through fires. 

The gods adored by Phrygia and my sires, 210 

(Their holy forms in silvery light array’d 

By the broad moon, that through the lattice play’d,) 

Stood by my bed; and to my ear address’d 
These words of peace to calm my troubled breast: * 
Apollo here unfolds his will divine; 215 

And speaks by us, as from his Delian shrine. 

By him to thee commission’d thus we come; 

Wc, who with thee in willing exile roam; 

Attend thy arms, and desert oceans trace; 

Wc, who shall raise to heaven thy glorious race; 220 

And give thy city an imperial fate. 

Build thou great walls for those who shall be great: 

Nor shrink from toils; and, weaiy of the way. 

Refuse the purchase of immortal sway. 

Hence thou must go: not here thy promised seat: 225 

Apollo counsell’d not thy course to Crete. 
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A realm there is^ by Greeks Hesperia named; 

From times remote for war and affluence famed : 

The CEnotri held it once; a chiefs renown 

Now bids it with Italia’s name be known. 230 

There is thy destined reign : lasius there. 

And Dardanns first drew the vital air; 

The founders of thy house. With joy relate 
To thy old sire the certain will of Fate. 

Seek Corythus : Ausonia’s realm demand :— 235 

Great Jove denies thee his Dictajan land.” 

Warn’d, and aniazed at what I heard and saw, 

The wondrous vision passing Nature’s law, 

(For not abused by Sleep’s fantastic lies, 

WakKig I view’d the present deities: C40 

Mark’d their veil’d hair, their looks celestial knew ; 

And all iny limbs were bathed in chilly dew,) 

I sprang from bed, and, urged by pious care. 

My hands and voice uplift to Heaven in prayer: 

With its due honors lustrate every shrine; 24.5 

And pour on each the sacrificial wine. 

These rites performed, with holy joy I glow, • 

And all the vision to Anchises show. 

Convinced he stands: allows himself misled 

By our ambiguous line, and twofold head; 2oO 

And says; “ My Son, in llion’s fortunes versed! 

This fate Cassandra has alone rehearsed. 
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She, for 1 now retrace it in my mind, 

*Has oft foretold our realm by Heaven design’d i 
Oft of Hesperia would she speak with joy : 255^ 

Oft hail the glories of Italia’s Troy. 

But who could then surmise that Troy should roam 
To far Hesperia for her destined home ? 

Or who regarded then the raving maid ? 

Let us then sail; and, with celestial aid, 2^ 

Pursue our better lot. Apollo be obey’d!” 

He spoke; and we, with hearts of joy, comply; 

Quit our new seat, and other fortunes try. 

Our sails we spread; and, leaving some behind, 

Brave the vast deep, and run before the wind. * 265 

Now when our ships had reach’d the middle main; 

And the stretch’d eye inquired for land in vain; ' 

A black cloud stood above my head in gloom. 

With night and tempest swelling in its womb. 

H orror with darkness settled on the deep; 270 

And soon the winds convulse it with their sweep. 

On the raised surge our scatter’d vessels roll: 

Clouds quench’d the sun, and night usurps the pole; 
While, bursting through the dark, red jightnings play. 
Borne from our course, o’er waves unknown w’e stray : 27^ 
Even Palinurus owns that day and night 
Gloom, undistinguish’d, on his baffled sight; 
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And ploughs with random keel the pathless foam. . 

Three sunless days, three starless nights we roam. 

Bright the fourth morning dawn’d; and, as it broke, 280 
Disclosed blue hills and wreaths of spiry smoke. 

Our sails we drop; and, rising to our oars. 

Dash the vex’d brine, and rush upon the shores. 

Saved from the billows with my weary host, 

The Strophadcs receive me on their coast. 285 

This name tw'o islands from the Greeks obtain. 

In the broad bosom of the Ionian main : 

VVliere, since the board of Phineus was denied, 

Celaeno and her Harpy flock reside. 

Monsters than these more fierce, deform’d, and fell, 290 
Ne’er«rose in vengeance from the night of hell. 
Their'face is virgin, bird the parts below^: 

Hook’d are their hands, and foul their bellies’ flow'; 

And deathless famine writhes upon their brow. 

Driven here and lodged within the port, we see 295 
Large herds and flocks that range securely free. 

By man unguarded, on the flowery mead. 

Joyous in Nature’s luxury, they feed. 

We rush upon the prey with keen delight; 

And to the feast the gods and Jove invite. 

9 

Then on the breezy shore we raise our seats; 

And satiate hunger with delicious meats. 
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When lo! descending on horrific wing, 

From their high haunts the fury Harpyies spring: 

With sounding pinions raise a storm in air; 30.3 

Pounce on our food, pollute and shriek and tear. 

Abhorr’d their ravage, thrilling are their screams: 

Our sullied banquet fumes w'ith noisome steams. 

Again, within a vaulted rock’s alcove. 

Its mouth defended by a tangled grove, .310 

We spread our board and sacred fires renew: 

Again, shrill shrieking, rush the loathsome crew : 

I 

Fierce from another point of heaven descend, 

Pollute our meats and with their talons rend, 

I bid my people now their arms assume ; 315 

And light the nation of the direful plume. 

They act as 1 command, and in the grass 
Conceal their swords and bucklers’ polish’d brass. 

Then, when the clanging pinion rings from far. 

Station’d on high to mark the approaching war, 320 
Misenus blows a charge: to arms we fly ; 

And with hell’s monsters novel conflict try. 

In vain; the inviolable plumes are found 
To baffle steel, and mock the attempted wound. 
Repulsed, they wing aloft tlie aerial w'ay; .*)25 

And leave their tainted tracks and mangled prey. 

Alone Celaeno on a rock remains. 

Augur of ill, to vent her boding strains: 

M 2 
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“ And would ye thus, Laomedon’s fell brood! 

First slay the beasts, then shed their owners’ blood ? 330 

And will ye thus with impious battle strive, 

The guiltless Harpyies from their realm to drive r 
Then listen to my words, and let them find 
A deep reception in your inmost mind; 

What first to Phoebus heaven’s Almighty told, 

Me Phoebus taught, and 1 to you unfold,-*- 
I the great Furies’ queen! You steer your course, 

To seek in Italy your fathers’ source ; 

And Italy shall see your fated sails. 

Borne to her ports by prayer-entreated gales. 340 

But, ere you found your city, ’tis your doom 
Witlyfamine’s jaws your tables to consume; 

And (hus atone our slaughter’d cattle’s blood.” 

She spoke, and fled into a neighb’ring wood. 

But sudden fright my people’s heart appalls: ‘345 

Chill’d is their blood, and all their courage falls. 

" A5rms now ” they cry, “ are vain; and prayers we need, 
With the dread Powers for peace to intercede : 

Whate’er tliey be, or gods, or birds of woe. 

Obscene and dire, that angry fates foreknow.” 350 

To the great gods Anchises straight commands 
The holy rites, and prays with lifted hands: 

" Make vaio' the threat, ye Gods! the curse avert; 

And give your peace to piety’s desert.” 
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Then he directs us from the land to lly; 355 

Release our cables, and the sails untie. 

The south wind blows: wc cut the foamy tides, 

As the gale drives us, and our pilot guides. 

And now Zacynthos lifts her crown of trees: 

Dulichium, Sam^ rise above the seas; 360 

And Neritos in steepy grandeur soars. 

From rocky Ithaca’s Laertian shores 
We steer aloof, and curse the fatal earth, 

That gave Ulysses his detested birth. 

Then Leucas opens with its storm-capp’d head; 365 

Where lofty Phoebus stands, the seaman’s dread. 

The little town we seek, and, weary, land: 

Moor’d on the coast, our anchor’d vessels stand. 

As here, preserved beyond our hope, we lie, 

Our grateful shrines breathe incense to the sky. 370 
To Jove our vows we pay; and then with joy, 

At Actium celebrate the games of Troy. 

Our youth, their naked limbs bedew’d with oil, 

Contest the prizes of palestric toil. 

'fhus to have baffled Greece, and held our flight 375 
In safety through her states, inspires delight. 

Meanwhile the sun absolves his annual race; 

And hoary winter wrinkles ocean’s face. 

With those bright arms, which, Abas! once were thine, 

1 hang a column near Apollo’s shrine; 380 
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And proudly grave upon the trophied dtone, 

These from the victor Greeks iEneas won.” 

Then to depart I give my hosts command : 

They brush the wave, and vanish from the land : 

And, as along the Epirot shores we glide, .‘585 

Soon in blue haze Phaeacia’s towers subside. 

Straight to Chaonia’s port we cleave the main; 

And the high city of Buthrotus gain. 

Here Fame reports, to startle our belief. 

That Grecian realms obey a 1 Vojan chief: 390 

That Priam’s Heleniis, by fortune led. 

Sway’d Pyrrhus’ sceptre, and enjoy’d his bed ; 

And sad Andromache’s connubial vows, 

Onc^ more, were plighted to a kindred spouse. 

By wonder rapt, with strong desire 1 burn 395 

To hail my friend, and all his fates to learn. 

Then from my vessels and the port 1 speed; 

And eager to the royal seat proceed. 

Before the city, in a hallow’d grove. 

Where a feign’d Simois cheats the patriot love, 400 

That morn Andromache libations made 
At Hector’s tomb, and there invoked his shade. 

The cenotaph her pious hands had raised 
Of living turf; and, near, two altars blazed 
To drink the tears they drew: when rising first. 

With Troy’s known ensigns, on her eyes I burst; 


405 
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Struck with the wondrous sight, her spirit fled: 

Through all her veins congealing terror spread. 

She falls; and, tardily reviving, crie?;' 

“ Is it the living man that meets my eyes ? 410 

Breathest thou ? or, rising from the shades below. 

Say, where is Hector?” Then, all lost in woe. 

She fills the grove with plaints: confused 1 try 
To calm her, and thus falter in reply: 

“ I breathe indeed, though crush’d by fortune’s weight. 
Fear not! thou seest the living wreck of Fate. 4If) 
Ah ! say, what humbling fortunes hast thou knowm. 

Since from the height of nuptial glory thrown ? 

And whence the worthier lot that waits thee now ? 
Could’st thou be Hector’s, and to Pyrrhus bow ?” 420 

Witli downcast eyes and lowly voice she said: 

“ O ! happy she! the * Priameian maid ! 

Who, at the hostile tomb condemn’d to fall. 

Bled, a pure victim, under Ilion’s wall: 

Not doom’d to follow as the lots decide; 423 

And mount the victor’s couch, a vassal bride. 

We, from our country’s smoking ashes torn. 

O’er distant seas in servitude were borne; 

The scorn of proud Achilles’ son to prove; 

Disgraced, and fruitful from compulsive love. 450 


* Poiyxena. 
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The haughty youth then, fired with alien charms, 

Open’d to bright Hermione his arms. 

Pleased with his Spactan nuptials, me he gave 
To Heleuus, and bound us slave to slave. 

]3ut him Orestes, whom hell’s fiends pursue, 43o 

Mad for his plighted fair, in vengeance slew i 
Even at his altars slew him unprepared. 

Then Helenus the vacant kingdom shared: 

Who call’d his realm, intent on Phrygian fame, 

Chaonia, from the Trojan Chaon’s name; 440 

And yon steep precipice’s brow renown’d. 

As with another Ilion’s tower he crown’d. 

But say what course you hold ? what fates sustain j* 

What god has hither led you o’er the main ? 

Lives y.et Ascanius i draws he vital air, 445 

Who, when Troy flamed, became yoiftr orphan’d care ? 
Say, if his mother’s loss his heart retains P 
If his great fathers quicken in his veins P 
Ardent their glorious race of fame to run. 

As Hector’s nephew and iEneas’ son ?” 450 

Weeping she spake ; and long her sorrows flow 
In the sad luxury of fruitless woe: 

When Helenus, with all his train of state, 

Issues to meet us from the city’s gate: 

Delighted, to his palace leads his friends; 

Aud the soft tear with fond inquiry blends. 


455 
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I see a little Troy her.head erect; 

And a small Pergamus the great affect: 

Cross Xanthus in a brook whose channels gasp; 

And a new Scaean gate with rapture clasp. 460 

My Trojans too an equal welcome greets; 

Them in wide porticoes the monarch treats. 

We ill the regal hall our banquet hold: 

Our meats are served, and Bacchus flames in gold. 

Now closed the second day in genial rites; 465 

«« 

And our swell’d sails the southern breeze invites ; 

When thus the royal prophet I address’d: 

“ Great son of Troy, the friend of gods confess’d! 
Interpreter of Heaven! to whom is known 
’rhe power that flows from Phoebus’ laurel crown; , 470 
Who read’st the stars; and, as the vagrants fly, • 
Canst draw from birds the secrets of the sky : 

O ! tell me (for I steer by Heaven’s command 
To find in Italy my destined land; 

And every oracle a.ssures my way: 475 

Alone Cela^no vents a boding lay; 

Threats dreadful vengeance, and the dire event 
Of Harpy wrath in ghastly famine sent) 

What means will aid me to fulfil my course; 

To shun its dangers, or surmount their force.’* 480 
He, when the victim steers had duly bled. 

Unbound the fillets froni his sacred head : 
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Implored the gods for peace on his design, 

And led me, Phoebus! awe>struck to thy shrine. 

Then, full of deity, the holy priest 485 

Thus pour’d the dictates of his heaven-fraught breast: 

“ O! Goddess-born! I see the power is great. 

That o’er the deep to empire guides your state: 

That thus the fates the King of gods evolves; 

Thus orders fortune and your lot resolves. 490 

Some things I will disclose, to waft you o’er 
With lessen’d danger to the Ausonian shore. 

The rest in awful night the Fates conceal; 

Or Juno’s power forbids me to reveal. 

First then, the realm which, haply deeming nigh, 495 
You,rush to grasp in neighb’ring Italy, 

Lies far remote, by spacious lands disjoin’d: 

And ere Heaven’s promised Italy you find. 

Your bending oar must stem Trinacria’s tide: 

Ausonian billows must your keel divide: 500 

Your eyes must view ^aean Circe’s grove; 

And the dark lakes of subterranean Jove. 

That, where you build, you build by Fate’s decree. 

Now learn the sign, the unerring sign, from me; 

And hold it in your mind: when care-oppress’d 505 
On a sequester’d river’s bank you rest; 

And, where a spreading oak o’ershades the ground. 

Shall see a swine whom thirty young surround. 
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The dam and offspring all of snowy white; 

That spot is destined for your city’s site: 5 10 

Tliere shall your labors end; nor dread the threat, 

That, hunger-forced, your tables you shall eat. 

The Fates will lead you through the menaced ill; 

And Plicebus, when you call, be present still. 

But those Italian shores, opposed to ours, 515 

Fly, for there Greece has fix’d her hostile powers. 

There the fierce Locriau in Narycium reigns: 

There Cretan Idomen his sway maintains. 

And Salleutinuni with his arms defends: 

And there Petilia with her towers ascends; 5£0 

Her circuit small, but ample her command; 

Raised by Thessalian Philoctetes’ hand. 

But when upon that^coast shall rest your prows ; 

And to the gods arise your grateful vows; 

At the raised altar as your hands are spread, 525 

Beneath a purple veil conceal your head: 

Lest any foe be near, and with his sight 
Disturb your omens and profane the rite. 

Tliis holy custom you and yours observe: 

Nor from it let your pious offspring swerve. 530 

When wafted thence you see Sicilia rise; 

(Pelorus’ straits contracting on your eyes J) 

Hold the left course and, circling through the main, 

Avoid the right and still the left retain. 
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These lands, ’tis said, in solid compact bound, 535 

(Such power of change with mighty Time is found) 

By some dread force, in ancient days, unfix’d, 

Lcap’d diverse, and fierce Ocean rush’d betwixt: 

Sever’d Sicilia from Italia’s side; 

And now disparts them with a narrow tide. 540 

The right hand shore portentous Scylla keeps : 

Whilst on the left Charybdis tears the deeps. 

llirice seising on the floods, she whirls them round, 

And throws to gulfs, beneath the sea profound: 

Then with revolving fury rears them high, 545 

From the dark centre to the etherial sky. 

* 

But Scylla, from her den devoid of day. 

Springs on the approaching ship and rends her prey: 
Human her face, and all her form above 
Is female beauty, which solicits love. 550 

From the dire w'aist in monster she descends; 

Till in a dolphin’s tail her figure ends. 

Incorporate wolves the maid and fish connect; 

Howl a dread peal and eyes of flame erect. 

’Tis better far, whatever the delay, 555 

To round Pachynus in your swerving way, 

Than once to view fell Scylla in her cave; 

And rocks, that bellow as her sea-dogs rave. 

But this above the rest, if aught be mine 
Of holy vision from Apollo’s shrine, 
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My voice would press, and urge it o’er and o’er; 

Great Juno’s deity in chief adore: 

To Juno let your willing vows ascend; 

And suppliant strive the haughty queen to bend. 

With prayer subdue her: so your ships shall reach, 5C)5 
O'er dangers triumphing, Italia’s beach. 

'I’here when you come and ride in Cumee’s port. 

Your eyes shall see Religion’s dread resort; 

Where o’er her lakes in holy gloom she broods; 

And swells the miinuur of Avemus’ woods: 570 

But chiefly where her powers concentred dwell 
With the wild Sibyl in her rocky cell. 

The enthusiast virgin^there, divinely taught. 

Writes on loose foliage inspiration’s thought. 

'fhe leaves, inscribed with fate, in order due • 575 

Her hand disposes, and resigns to view. 

Ranged in her cell the trembling legend lies. 

To meet the wishes of inquiring eyes. 

But should the veering breeze, or opening gate 
Disturb these light interpreters of Fate j 580 

To recompose them is no more her care: 

Her holy strains flit unrecall’d in air. 

Wrong’d of their hope, the votaries retreat, 

And, unillumined, loathe the Sibyl’s seat. 

Then, though your course be courted by the gale, 585 
And friends impatient chide your lingering sail. 
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Mind not the expended time; protract your stay. 

Till from the prophetess you learn your way. 

Approach her, and with suppliant voice beseech 
To pour her oracles of truth in speech : 590 

And she will then your future fates relate: 

Italia’s wars, her people, and her state: 

Will teach you how your glory’s race to run: 

What labors bear, and what by prudence shun. 

This is the sura of all I must proclaim. 595 

Go! and exalt to heaven the Trojan name!” 

Thus spoke my friend ; and order’d to be brought 
Large gifts, of gold and ivory inwrought: 

Stored in my vessels a resplendent mass ^ 

Of silver, and Dodona’s hallow’d brass: 600 

Then*gave a three-fold mail with gold o’erlaid, 

Whose flexile frame of jointed rings was made ; 

And the proud helmet with a towering crest. 

Which, N eoptolemus! tliy brows had press’d. 

My sire experienced too his princely hand: 605 

Horses he added, and a pilot band: 

And, for our wars and voyage to provide. 

Our troops with arms, our banks with oars supplied. 

Meanwhile Anchises bade the men prepare 
'rheir sails to welcome the first favoring air. 610 

To him respectful thus the prophet said, 

Anchises! honor’d with a goddess’ bed: 
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Peculiar care of tutelary Heaven! 

Twice saved^ when Troy has twice to foes been given! 
There is Ausonia: seek its neighb’ring shore: 615 

But sweep it with your sails nor think of more. 

The realm, Apollo opens to your view, 

Lies sunder’d far; let that your hope pursue. 

Go! with your pious son to bless your way! 

Why should 1 fondly more the willing gales delay ?” 620 
Nor with less grief Andromache attends 
The last sad parting of her kindred friends. 

Rich vests embroider’d on a ground of gold, 

A Phrygian cloak, and many a precious fold 

Of stuffs, \’\jith curious artifice emboss’d, 625 

The shuttle’s labor, and of princely cost. 

She gives Ascanius ; and in bounty’s pride. 

Refuses by her lord to be outvied. 

“ Take these, dear Boy!” she says, and let them prove 
Memorials of Andromache’s fond love. 630 

Take her last gifts! it is a mother gives. 

Whose loved Astyanax in tliee yet lives. 

Such was his glance, his hand, his mien, his brow; 

/ 

And thus, like thine, his prime had blossom’d now.” 

Sorrowing 1 left them, and with tears address’d: 635 

“ Live happy ye, whose fortune smiles in rest, 

Weary we labor still from fate to fate: 

While calm your lot, and anchor’d is your state: 
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Not forced through billowy tracts to guide the helm; 

And seek Ausonia’s ever-flying realm. 640 

You see your Xanthus here, and here enjoy 
Your hand’s creation in another Trov : 

Raised, as I trust, in Fate’s benigner hour; 

And less aflVontcd to the G recian power. 

If e’er I reach to Tiber’s distant plain : 645 

And there my rising walls assure my reign; 

Then, when my course of labor shall be run. 

Ah! let our cities, as our hearts, be one; 

Epirus Italy in love embrace; 

The same their founders both in fates and race; 650 

Here, there, one Troy the kindred people blend; 

And^the same soul through all the line descend.” 

We sail, till near us the Ceraunia rise; 

Whence o’er the narrowest main Italia lies. 

And now the sun in mellowing glory fades ; 6.5.5 

And all the mountains solemn twilight shades. 

The watch we fix by lot; then, landing, rest, 

Stretch’d at our ease on earth’s delicious breast. 

Inhere, as diffused we lie, sleep’s genial dews 

Bathe our tired nerves, and healing power infuse. 660 

Night by the hours, hev sable handmaids, driven, 

Had scarcely gain’d the stcepy brow of heaven; 

0 

When from his slumbers Palinurus sprung; 

And on the breeze with ear attentive hung: 
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Then view’d the stars that genim’d the etherial plain, 665 
The showery Hyads, and the northern w’ain; 

Mark’d as, unstain’d with mists, Arcturus roll’d; 

And great Orion flamed in arms of gold, 

’Dieii, when he saw the heavens undimm’d with cloud. 

He gave the signal from his ship aloud. 670 

Our camp \vc move, and to the sea repair; 

Spread our wide sails, and catch the speeding air. 

Aurora’s blushes purple now the skies; 

And every star before her radiance flies: 

When, stretch’d iu shady perspective, we see 675 

The hills and prostrate shores of Italy. 

“ Italia!” first Achates’ shouts proclaim : 

And all our ships resound Italia’s name. 

My sire then, studious of the Powers divine, 

Crowns a large vase and fills with ruddy wine. 680 

On the high deck, invoking Heaven, he stands; 

Ye Gods! whose sway controlls the seas and lands; 
Who yoke the tempest or release its bands; 

Breathe the propitious gale, and speed our course!” 

The wished for breezes quicken in their force. 685 
The approaching land unfolds; and, on a steep, 
Minerva’s temple beetles o’er the deep. 

My comrades furl their sails, and to the shores 
Impel their vessels with ‘their sweeping oars. 
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From tl^e rough eastern surge the port declined, 690 
Curves in a bow within and leaves the wind. 

One on each side, two towery cliffs project; 

Baffle the billows, and the port protect. 

Their fronts, precipitous, the sea command; 

Their arms slope inward far and wall the land; 69^'i 

And from the shore’s recess the temple flies; 

Which seem’d at distance from the shore to rise. 

Here on the fields four coursers, snowy white. 

Are the first omens that salute my sight. 

“ War,” cries my father, “ war yon steeds presage; 700 

For steeds are arm’d to swell the battle’s rage. 

But since they feel the guidance of the bit; 

Weac the strong yoke and to the car submit, 

Peacfi smiles on hope.” Then humbly we adore 
The maid armipotent who guards the shore; 705 

And first received us, as at length we stand, 

Elate in triumph, on Italia’s strand. 

Before her shrine, the Phrygian veil we spread. 

With holy caution, o’er the adoring head. 

And, taught by Helenus, our offerings rise 7 K) 

To Grecian Juno, empress of the skies. 

Straight, when accomplish’d all the sacred rites, 

We bend our sail>yards as the breeze invites: 

Rush from the land, and, with a leading wind. 

Leave the suspected realms of Greece behind. 715 
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Thence coasting to Tarentum's bay we came, 

(Tarentum glorying in Herculean fame,) 

And view’d before us, rising from the main. 

The roofs resplendent of Lacinia's fane; 

9 

And Caulon’s towers; and Scylaceum’s coasts, 720 
Rock-fenced, and infamous for shipwreck’d hosts. 

Then, ill long prospect, o’er the seas aspire 
Trinacrian /Etna’s summits wrapt in fire : 

And the deep groans of ocean from afar 

Roll on our ears, with all the sounding war 725 

Of waves and rocks, and the tumultuous roar 

Of billows heaved and bursting on the shore. 

The lowest deeps are shaken; and, unh.x’d. 

Their ooze is with the troubled surface mix’d. 

“ This, this is that Charybdis, these her shocks *730 
Whom Helenus forewarn’d, and these the rocks 

I 

Anchises cried; “ now struggle with the oar. 

And save us, Comrades! from the dcathful shore.” 

N 

They hear and they obey: with forceful sw’eep 
First Palinurus sought the left-hand deep. 735 

Then all the ships, with oars and sails applied. 

Work their changed course and gain the leftward tide. 
Heaven-high we mount upon the billow’s head; 

Then, falling, view the mansions of the dead. 

Til rice mid the rocks we heard the howling caves: 740 

Thrice saw the stars rain dew'S of shiver’d waves. 
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Meanwhile the wind^ subsiding with the day, 

Leaves us toil-spent and wilder’d on our way. 

Our vessels drift on lands untrod by men ; 

Where the fell Cyclops bars his savage den. 745 

ft 

Deep within cliffs the port itself immured 

Sleeps, from the invasion of the winds secured. 

But thundering near, in dreadful ruin toss’d, 

Etna’s dire force convulses all the coast; 

# 

And, fitfully, heaven’s radiant visage shrouds 750 

With murky whirlwinds and cinereous clouds: 

Or rushes on the pole with massy fires: 

Or his torn bowels at his jaws expires : 

Exploded rocks in flaining showers projects; 

And hoods of molten minerals erects : 755 

While, bellowing in the abyss, his caverns boil; 

And earth’s deep centre groans beneath its toil. 

Enceladus, ’tis said, with blasted frame 
Here fell, subdued by Jove’s almighty fldtne; 

And here, in adamantine chains compress’d, 760 

He lies with ponderous ^tna on his breast: 

In dire combustion rolling, from beneath 
Through the rent mountain hurls his fiery breath : 

Blots the high heaven; and, struggling with his place. 
Makes all Trinacria groan and totter on her base. 765 
Here arching forests screen our weary sails: 

But a strange horror through the night prevails. 
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Dread sounds we hear, nor can the cause divine: 

While not one starry fire consents to shine. 

Darkness involved the pole, and jealous Night 770 

Held in a cave of storm the lunar light. 

At length pale morn the glimmering orient streaks; 

And through the dewy shades Aurora breaks : 

When sudden from the woods, wan, wild, forlorn, 

Burst a strange form of man by famine worn. 775 

Straight for the shore he made in suppliant guise: 
Turning we gazed on him with wondering eyes. 

Dire was his filth, his beard neglected flowed; 

And on his limbs his garb with thorns was sewed. 

Yet e’en his rags the dress of Greece betray’d; 780 

And spoke the foe on Phrygian plains array’d. 

He, when afar the Trojan arms he saw. 

Check’d his quick pace, and stood awhile in awe. 

Then with prone impulse rushing on tlie shore, 

His tears stream largely, and his words implore: 785 

** By all the gods, and by this breath of day, 

^ear me hence, Trojans! .where ye will convey! 

’Tis the sole boon 1 ask: full well 1 know, 

Grecian I am, and once was llion’s foe; 

And, if the crime must be atoned with blood, 790 

Tear me, and strew my fragments on the flood! 

If I must perish, 1 will fall resign’d : 

» 

To die by human hands will soothe my mind.” 
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He spake; and prostrate, with a strict embrace 
Clung to our knees: ask’d his name and race; 1Q5 

'rhen with mild words encouraged him to tell, 

What and from whence the fortunes which befell: 

And good Anchises paused not long to give 
'Fhe hand of peace, and bid the suppliant live. 

His fears at length appeased, he thus began: 800 

" Led by Ulysses, that much-suffering man. 

From Ithaca, my native land, I came 
Unbless’d, and Achenienides my name. 

From Adamastus, my poor sire, I went 

(Oh ! had 1 rested with his lot content!) 80j 

To war at Troy, and here, in wild alarm 

My comrades flying from the Cyclops’ arm, 

With tvery thought intent themselves to save. 

Left me unheeded in the monster’s cave. 

Deep, dark, immense, the cavern drops with gore; 810 
And savage offals strew the horrid flopr. 

His stature rises to the starry plain : 

Words cannot speak him, or thp sight sustain. 

(Ye Gods! avert from earth so^dire a pest!) 

On blood he feasts and entrails of his guest. 81o 

Myself beheld, as with enormous hand 
He seised two victim wretches of our band; 

And, stretch’d upon his back, their shatter’d limbs 
Dash’d on the rock, that with warm life-blood swims. 
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^rhen, as the trembling flesh the monster chew’d, 820 

The black gofe guttering from his jaws I view’d. 

But not uiipunish’d was the accursed deed; 

Nor slept Ulysses in this hour of need. 

For as, o’ergorged with blood and drown’d in wine. 

Spread through his den the giant snored supine 825 

With neck reclined, and heaving from his breast 

The gory meal his powers could ill digest, 

Marshall’d around him, we the gods implore, 

And with a brand his ball of vision bore; 

Which, singly as beneath his brow it'gleam’d, 830 

Large as a Grecian shidd, or the sun’s circle seem’d. 

Thus, pleased, we pour our vengeance on his head; 

And soothe the Manes of our slaughter’d dead. 

But fly, O wretched men! this instant fly! 

Break from the shore, and all your powers apply! 835 

For vast and fierce as Polypheme is seen. 

When, stalking with his herds, he shakes the green. 

Or presses from their dugs their milky stores. 

Or, as he folds them, bars their rocky doors; 

A hundred other Cyclop-shepherds roam 840 

The winding coast, and make the cliffs their home. 

Now the third moon has fill'd her horn with light, 

Since, tenant of the woods, with beasts of night 

I have sustain’d to live; have seen aghast, 

_ # 

From a far rock, the Cyclops as they pass’d : 


845 
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With listening horror caught their voices’ sound; 

And heard their footsteps thundering on the ground. 

My wretched food has been the herbaceous field; 

Or tlie hard berries which the forests yield. 

_ 0 

As o’er the main 1 threw my anxious glance, 850 

I saw your vessels to the port advance. 

Reckless of whose they were, to them I ran; 

O’erjoy’d from monsters to escape to man. 

Rather than leave me here, the Cyclops’ prey: 

O tear me by whatever death from day!” 855 

Scarcely he ceased, when, to the clouds uprear’d, 

m 

The giant shepherd, Polypheme, appear’d. 

We saw him stalking on a mountain’s height, 

A hideous horror, vast, and reft of sight. 

The well-known shore he sought, and, as he went 8G0 
Darkling and dubious, on a pine he leant. 

His fleecy vassals wait upon their lord; 

These the sole solace that his ills aflbrd. 

When to the deep he came, awhile he stood; 

And from his eyeless socket wash’d the blood. 8fi5 

Groaning he gnash’d his teeth with rage and pain; 

Then strode with sides unbathed into the middle main. 
Alarm’d we stir ourselves for instant flight: 

Admit our suppliant in his merit’s right; 

And then our cables silently divide ; 870 

And sweep with fear-wing’d oars the foamy tide. 
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He heard, and rush’d directed by the sound: 

But when the prey beyond his arm he found; 

Nor further durst the rising waters brave, 

His height unequal to the Ionian wave; 875 

He shouted with an energy so vast 

That earth and ocean trembled at tlie blast: 

Italia’s shores resulted with the shock ; 

And Aiitna bellow’d in his depths of rock. 

Roused from their forest lairs and craggy posts, 880 
The one-eyed nation, gathering, fill’d the coasts. 

'fhere fiercely eminent the iEtnsean brood 
We saw, as, glaring idle rage, they stood; 

A dire convention! the proud oaks of Jove, 

Or spiry cypresses, pale Dian’s grove, * 885 

Thus lift their heads to heaven: our fears prevail 
To drive from shore with any passing gale. 

Yet press’d to shun, by Helenus’ command, 

ITie straits where deatli sits guarding either land. 

Back we had turn’d; when from Pelorus’ brow, 890 
Sent by the gods, the northern breezes tlow. 

Then by Pantagias’ mouth we make our way; 

Where sparry rocks reflect the living day: 

Cleave Megara’s calm gulf and, coasting nigh. 

See Thapsus level with the waters lie. 895 

This course, which once Ulysses’ keel had plough’d. 
Retracing, Achemenides now show’d. 
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Close ia Sicania’s bay an isle is spread^ 

Opposed to rough Plemmyrium’s stormy head ; 

Ortygia from remoter times its name. 900 

Thither Alpheiis (such the voice of Fame) 

His secret way beneath the deep explores; 

And leaves his Elis for Sicilia’s shores : 

Springs here to light; and, ravish’d with thy charms. 
Melts, Arethusa! in thy silver arms. 90o 

Here, as Anchises bids, our vows we pay 
To the great gods, whose power the realms obey. 

Tlience, where through golden meads Helorus creeps. 

We pass, and graze Pachynus’ beetling steeps. 

Then Camarina, fix’d by Fate’s decree; 910 

Andnhe Geloan fields afar we see, 

< 

W’ith Gela’s towery pride: then o’er the coasts 
Great Acragas her structured summits boasts : 

Famed for her courser’s breed, of soul for war. 

Or rapid as the whirlwind in the car. 915 

And now, with sails direct before the wind, 

Wc leave Selinus’ palmy plains behind: 

Round Lilybeum stem the broken tide; 

Where ill their stony bed the waters hide: 

And thence, with inauspicious course resort 9^0 

To Drepanum’s drear melancholy port. 

Here, on so many seas by tempests toss’d, 

My dear ^nchises, worn with years, I lost; 
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My toil’s sole comfort he. Yes! best of sires ! 

Here, saved iu vain from llion’s fatal fires, 9*^5 

Didst thou desert thy son; now doom’d alone 
Beneath his fortune’s weary load tb groan. 

When many ills his prescient lips foretold. 

Not this, the worst, did Helenus unfold. 

Not this did dire Celaeno’s self foreshow; 930 

Though fraught with rage and resonant of woe. 

This was my travel’s goal: for hence by Heaven 
My fleet to your benignant shore was driven. 

Thus, while attention sate on every ear. 

And each rapt mind was still erect to hear; 935 

^Eneas traced the mournful scenes of Fate, 

In his Troy’s ruin and his wandering state ; 

And, having led his labors to their close. 

Here ceased his speech at length, and sought repose. 939 
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Dido, now deeply in love with Aeneas, discloses her passion to her sis* 
ter, Anna, by whom she is encouraged in its indulgence. Its progress 
and effects are described; until, by the management of Juno, it is 
consummated in an irregular, and doubtful marriage. The conduct of 
the queen, divulged to the world by Fame (who is here nobly per 
sonified) exasperates larbas, (a king of Libya and one of her rejected 
suitors,) and, moved by his prayer, Jupiter sends Mercury to order 
^neas from Carthage. Obedient to the mandate, he prepares se* 
cretly for his departure: but, his design being discovered by the 
queen, an interview ensues between them; w'hen, in consequence of 
his avowing and adhering to his purpose, slie is overpowered by her 
feelings, and borne fainting to her chamber. Tiie preparations for his 
voyage being continued, she again, by the agency of her sister, en¬ 
deavours to divert him from his project: but, finding him inflexible 
and l^eing terrified also by many prodigies, she finally resolves upon 
death.^ To deceive her sister, she pretend^ to have recourse to magic 
rites; and directs a pile to be constructed, on which the nuptial 
couch and every memorial of ^neas are to be consumed. During 
the deep repose of the night, she gives vent to the agonies of her mind 
ID a speech of mingled passion, and of much self-condemnation, 
^neas, in the meanwhile, as he is asleep on board his vessel, is roused 
*by Mercury, and immediately proceeds to sea. Observing in the 
morning that he had departed, the queen breaks into passionate 
ravings; and devotes her faithless lover with the most fearful impre* 
cations. In the absence of her sister, she mounts the pile and stabs 
herself with a sword, givcn*to her by ^neas. Xo shorten her dying 
agonies, Iris, commissioned by Jiino, severs the fatal lock, which is 
consecrated to Proserpine, and thus dismisses her to death. 
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But now the wounded queen in every vein 
Feels the soft tire, and thrills with secret pain. 

The chiefs high valor and high race from Jove 
Press on her thought with power that w'akens love. 
His looks, his words live settled in her breast; 

And throbbing cares withhold her limbs from rest. 

When now the morn, in orient light array’d, 

Had chased the dewy night’s incumbent shade: 
Scarce knowing what she said, the royal fair 
Thus to her much-loved sister breathed her care: 

“ Anna! my sister! ah! what dreams affright 
My trembling spirits, and disturb the night ? 

What wondrous man is this—our stranger guest! 

In form a hero, with a hero’s breast! 

Sprung from the gods. Fame truly speaks his birth: 
For fear still taints the common sons of earth. 
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What wars’ exhausted rage his lips relate! 

How nobly has he fought with hostile fate! 

If the fix’d purpose of my soul could move; 

If now my thought could bend to wedded love; 20 

If, its first passion wrong’d by death’s divorce, 

My heart could feel desire’s recurring force, 

Not sick and shrinking from the nuptial bed,— 

To this one fault its weakness might be led. 

For, Anna! I will own, since Heaven decreed 25 

Sychaeus by his brother’s steel should bleed, 

This man alone could urge my faltering will; 

And wake my former flame to warm me still. 

But earth ingulf me, or the hand of Jove 

Strike me with thunder from the realms above, 30 

Dee{\—deep in darkness with the shades to lie, 

Ere I will break thy laws, fair Chastity! 

I 

He who first had my love, shall ever have 
That faithful love, the solace of his grave.” 

She spoke; and on her sister’s bosom shed 3.5 

The bursting tear, whilst Anna fondly said: 

O dear to me beyond the light of heaven! 

Shall all thy youth to fruitless grief be given ? 

Denied to taste the sweets that love bestows; 

And feel the joys a mother only knows f 40 

Think’st thou that deeds of ours can touch the dead r 
Or jealous cares infest the buried head ? 
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What though the sons of Lib} a, or of Tyre 
Have fail’d to wake thy sense to fond desire: 

What tliough larbas justly met thy scorn; 45 

And the dark chiefs in martial Afric born: 

Wilt thou to love more grateful not relent; 

Blind to the state, that presses thy consent ? 

All! think thee where thine infant city stands: 

Gsetulia lieie uirays her warlike bands; 50 

And here the uniein’d Numidian scours the lands: 

While, from a lifeless region scoi ch’d and bare, ^ 
Barcaean fury spreads in terror there. 

Why should I name thy brother’s threatening rage; 

* 

All Tyre in anus, and ready to engage 55 

Sure to our ports the fleet of Troy was diiven 
By favoring Juiio with the bieath of heaven. 

From spousals bless’d as these, to glad thine eyes. 

How proudly would thy state in giaiideui lise! 

Enforced with Tiojan arms, our Punic pow'er CO 

In glory o’er the subject earth w ould tower. 

Propitiate then the gods ; imploic their leave; 

Spread the gay banquet, and the hours deceive. 

Pretend delays : now winter’s rage deforms 

Old Ocean’s face; and now, involved in storms, 05 

Orion hovers o’er the inclement air; 

And now the shatter’d navy claims repair.” 
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With words like these she fed her sister’s flame; 
Resolved her doubts, and chased her lingering shame. 

First, they frequent the fanes, and peace implore 70 
From the bless’d gods, with prayer and holy gore. 

To Ceres, Phoebus, and the god of w'ine, 

'Fliey slay the chosen sheep with rites divine. 

But chiefly Juno, that imperial power 

Who holds her influence o’er the nuptial bower, 7o 

Their vows address; to her, the beauteous queen. 

With lifted eyes and supplicating mien, 

As her fair hands die sacred goblet hold. 

On the white heifer’s forehead drains the gold. 

Before the gods with copious slaughter fed, 80 

And |he crow'n’d shrines, she walks with solemn tread : 
Restores the day with victims, and inquires 
In the quick entrails ere the beast expires. 

Ah, blind to fate the seers! can shrines or prayers 
Relieve her pbrensied mind, or calm her cares ? 85 

An eating flame through all her vitals steals; 

And, deep within, the living wound she feels. 

She burns,—and through the city’s crowded ways. 
Wrapp’d in lone thought, with wildering step she strays. 
Like the struck deer, in Cretan forests found, 90 

t 

Who feels the unconscious shepherd’s flying wound.— 
She scours the plain; she struggles through the wood; 
But the fix’d arrow still exhausts her blood. 
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Now Dido leads iEneas to behold 
Her streets, and walls, and stores of Tyrian gold; 95 

And oft her tender purpose tries to speak : 

Eut on her faltering lips the imperfect accents break. 
Again the feast she seeks, as day retires; 

Again tlie hero’s storied deeds requires: 

0 Hangs on his speech again with breathless joy; 100 

And drinks with raptured cars the w'oes of Troy. 

When all depart; and now the dimmer moon. 

And westering stars have pass’d night’s heavy noon, 

And urge to slumber—sorrowing and alone 

She treads the desert floors, and heaves the groan. 105 

Flung on the vacant couch he lately press’d. 

Absent she sees and hears her absent guest: 

Or in the son, to cheat her love-sick pains, 

The father’s image to her bosom strains. 

Dead are her public cares: her youth repose, 110 

Entrain’d to arms: the tower no longer grows: 

The ports lie open; walls forget to rise : [skies. 

Check'd are the bulwark’s threats, and cease to climb the 
When tlius submitted to the raging pest. 

With fame and duty humbled in her breast, 115 

Tlie regal fair she saw, the wife of Jove 
Approach’d, and thus address’d the Queen of love:. 

Proud is the boast of Venus and her son! 

Rare praise, rich trophies has your prowess won! 

(> 2 
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Worthy of hands divine the glorious feat, 120 

One woman conquer’d by two gods’ deceit! 

Your ends I know: ye fear’d my rising state; 

And envied Carthage her imperial fate. 

But, Goddess! shall our warfare never cease ? 

May not these nuptials seal our lasting peace ? 12.3 

Yours is the palm: fulfill’d your whole desire. 

Dido consumes a victim in your fire. 

Here let us then preside with equal sway: 

Let the fond queen her Phrygian lord obey; 

And, while with me the sceptre you enjoy, 130 

Dower with her Tyrian realms your sons of Troy.” 

To her (for she perceived the deep intent, 

Italians fate of empire to prevent, 

And plant the glorious throne on Libya’s land) 

Venus replied: “ ’Twere madness to withstand ISj 
Your proffer’d grace, and idly to prefer 
With heaven’s high queen an everlasting war: 

If Fortune haply smile upon our deed— 

But lost I wander as the Fates may lead; 

And wrapp’d in night their counsel. If the Sire 140 
Of gods permit that Troy should blend with Tyre, 

The people grow incorporate and one;— 

If such the will of Jove—that will be done. 

His consort thou, ’tis thine to move his mind: 

Proceed! my aid shall wait submiss behind.” J45 
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“ That care,” said regal Juno, “ shall be mine. 

Now learn the means to compass our design. 

Soon as to-morrow’s sun shall wake the dawn, 

And light the sparkle of the dew-dropp’d lawn, 

Aeneas and the enamour’d queen prepare 150 

Their train to storm the .shaggy silvan’s lair. 

Then, as the encircled copse their toils confine, 

And the red plumage trembles on the line, 

With mingled tempest, o’er their heads my power 
Shall roll the thunder and hurl down the shower: 155 

And, when their comrades fly, one cave shall hide 
The Trojan leader and his Tyrian bride. 

I will be there; and, of your aid secure. 

Will join the pair and make their union sure: 

Their nuptial this.” Assenting Venus smiled, 100 

Well-pleased to see the fraudful Power beguiled. 

Aurora now rose blushing from the main : 

With the first beam, the youth’s assembled train 
Rush from the city; and in order stand 
With nets and hunting spears, a chosen band. l65 

Massylian horsemen pour in troops around; ' 

And dogs, fine-nosed, that trace the tainted ground. 

The Punic princes, at the palace gate, 

Their sovereign, lingering in her chamber, wait: 

Whilst her fierce steed, in gold and purple gay. 

Foams on the bit and chafes at the delay. 
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At length she issues with majestic mien; 

And a rich menial crowd surround their queen. 

A cloak of Tyrian dye, whose border shone 

With pictured flowers, was o’er her shoulders thrown. 17o 

Check’d by a golden knot her tresses swell’d; 

A golden clasp her robe of purple held: 

Her quiver flames with gold, liilus leads 
The youth of Troy, and to the field succeeds. 

Then great iEneas joins the train, confess’d ISO 

In manly beauty bright above the rest: 

Like Plioebus, when the god in heavenly pride 
Leaves wintry Lycia and cold Xanthus’ side. 

To cheer his Delos with revived delights; 

The Song, and dunce, and pomp of holy rites. 18o 

III choral symphonies, around his shrine, 

Thessalians, Cretes, and painted Scythians join. 

He walks on Cynthus, and his shafts resound: 

With gold and bays his radiant locks are bound. 
iEneas moved in equal pride of grace: 1 90 

Such was his godlike port, and such his beaming face. 

When to the mountains’ lofty tract they came, 

Pugged and wild, the nurse of savage game; 

Here, roused and trembling, from his rocky lair 

The wild goat rushes down the steep; and there 195 

From the high hills, precipitate with fear. 

Bound o’er the dusty plains the herded deer. 
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The boy Ascanius, on a fiery steed, 

Now these now those surpasses in his speed; 

And hopes, descending as a nobler prey, 200 

The lion or the boar may cross his way. 

Meanwhile with vollied storm the heavens are rent; 
And hail and rain rush down with fierce descent: 

The mountains stream. The youth of Tyre and Troy 
Seek diverse refuge, with the princely boy. 205 

One cave receives, iSencath its rocky screen, 

The Trojan leader and the Tyrian queen. 

Earth first and conscious Juno gave the sign; 

Through the dun gloom disastrous flashes shine: 

Groans the struck air, as prescient of the event; 210 

And on their howling hills the Nymphs lament. 

Parent of ill, that day w^as doom’d by Fate; 

And death and anguish on its issues wait. 

Now pride and matron honor feeble prove 
To check the queen, who glories in her love : 215 

Calls it a spousal; aiffl with wedlock’s name 
Hallows the pleasure, and adorns the shame. 

But Fame, alarm’d, o’er Libya’s cities flies: 

Fame, the most fleet of mischief’s progenies : 

Who gathers speed from every passing hour; 220 

Grows as she moves, and travels into power. 

Timid and small at first, at length she shrouds, 

While treading on the ground, her forehead in tlie clouds. 
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Offended at the gods, great parent Earth, 

’Tis said, in vengeance gave the monster birth, 225 

Of all her giant family the last; 

A swift-wing’d portent, foul, deform’d, and vast. 

Beneath each numerous plume, that lifts her flight. 

An active eye extends her scope of sight. 

As many ears, and mouths, and tongues she moves, 230 
To catch and spread the rumors as she roves. 

Midway ’twixt heaven and earth, through night she flies 
Clanging, nor bathes in dewy sleep her eyes. 

By day she keeps on w'atch, and takes her stand 
On some high roof or tower of wide command; 235 

And thence, alike for truth or falsehood loud. 

She sl^akes the city and distracts the crowd. 

Now, pleased with ill, of things not done or done. 

Her eager whispers through the nations run: 

Spread, that, from Troy derived, Ailneas shares 240 
The beauteous Dido’s bed and regal cares: 

That the fond lovers, plunged in loftse delights, 

Prolong with luxury the winter nights; 

Careless of honor or the public weal. 

These tales she scatters; and the people feel. 245 

Straight to lUrbas she directs her course; 

Fires his proud mind, and gives his fury force. 

A ravish’d nymph, of Garamantian race. 

Produced this son from Ammon’s strong embrace. 
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He, through his spacious regions, to his sire 250 

A hundred altars heap’d with deathless fire: 

Eternal vigils to the gods ordain’d : 

Their hallow’d fanes with ceaseless victims stain’d: 

Still fed with holy blood the fatten’d ground; 

And the rich shrines with flowery chaplets crown’d. 255 
Now impotent of mind, to madness driven, 

Prostrate before the Majesty of heaven. 

He pour’d, with hands supine and suppliant air, 

The fiery torrent of his soul in prayer: 

“ Almighty Jove! for whom, with zeal divine, 260 

We spread the sacred feast and spill the wine ; 

Behold’st thou this ? or do we vainly fear, 

When thunders roll, thine angry godhead near P 

Is it by senseless fires o’erawed we stand P 

And feels the tempest no superior hand P 265 

A wave-toss’d woman, with an exiled host. 

Built a small city on our purchased coast. 

We gave the law,—the soil, she till’d for bread:— 

She scorns us now, and spurns our proffer’d bed: 

Takes, as her lord, .^neas to her arms; 270 

And the gay spoiler triumphjs in her charms. 

This essenced Paris with his demi-men, 

His Phrygian mitre tied to prop his chin, 

Enjoys our rights:—while we with idle flame 
incense thy fane, and worship but a name.” 
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Him, as he thus his fervent prayer preferr'd, 

And grasp’d the holy shrine, the Almighty heard. 

Then, as he turn’d to Carthage and survey’d 
The regal pair by love’s deceits betray’d. 

With each high thought extinguish’d in the breast, 280 
He gave to Mercury his dread behest: 

“Go! fly, my Son! invoke the winds to bear 
Thy fleetest pinion through the deeps of air. 

Add all thy soul, and shoot upon the wing 

To sjreed our mandate to the Hardan king: 285 

Who now, regardless of his mighty fates. 

In Tyrian Carthage indolently waits. 

Not this the promise of his mother’s word. 

When twice she snatch’d him from the Grecian sword. 
Her*promise was a chief, whose awful sway 290 

Italia, big with empire, should obey; 

A hero, worthy of bis lofty birth. 

Whose laws should triumph o’er the subject earth. 

If for himself he scorn the proffer’d prize. 

At glory looking with unkindled eyes, 295 

Has he a father’s heart ? and can he doom 
His loved Ascanius to the loss of Rome ? 

W hat means he ? with what hope can he remain 
On hostile shores, and spurn his Latian reign ^ 

No! let him sail, to our high will resign’d. 

Tis thus resolved: and diou declare our mind.” 
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So spake the Sire; and, zealous to obey, 

The filial Power assumes his full array: 

Binds to his heels the wings, that bear his course 
O’er land or ocean with the whirlwind’s force: 305 

Then takes the wand, w'ith whose supreme controll 
He drives from day or back recalls the soul: 

Lord of the brain, bids slumber come or fly; 

And vindicates from death the rigid eye. 

Thus arm’d and thus attired, he proudly sails, 310 

Mid the dark clouds, careering on the gales: 

Till ill his flight he sees great Atlas rise; 

Who glories in the might that bears the skies: 

Gigantic Atlas, on whose piny brow 
Beat ceaseless storms, and gathering winters grow. * 315 
Snows veil his shoulders; from his chin descends 
The rush of floods: in ice his beard depends. 

Here pausing first, Cyllenius weighs his wdngs: 

Hence to the sea precipitous he flings: 

And, like the bird that hovers round the shores, 320 
Just skims the billows and the rocks explores. 

Bound from the land which gave his mother birth, 

He steers his wing between the skies and earth. 

Soon as his feather’d feet attain the ground, 

Where scatter’d cots the new-built city bound, 325 

He sees iEneas earnestly intent 

To found the street, and rear the battlement. 
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Starr’d with bright jasper, by the chieftain’s side 
A falchion hung in military pride. 

In gorgeous drapery o’er his shoulders flow’d 330 

A mantle, that with T>Tian scarlet glow’d: 

Where gold, inw'rought, with gay embroidery strove; 

The work of Dido, and the gift of love. 

To whom the god; “ O fond, uxorious Man! 

And canst thou thus for haughty Carthage plan ? 335 

Construct her powers of w ar, adorn her town; 

Friend to her state, and traitor to thy own ? 
llie Sire of gods himself, whose awful hand 
Wields the vast fabric of the skies and land. 

Has sent me from the Olympian throne to bear 340 
His sovereign mandate through the abyss of air. 

What* are thy projects ? wherefore this delay 
On Libya’s laud ? what hopes avouch thy stay ? 

If for thyself, not daring to be great. 

Thou spurn the glorious promises of Fate, 345 

Respect Ascanius I nor defraud his claim 
Of Latium’s empire, and the Roman name.” 

He spoke; and, fading into air, his flight 
Escaped the gros£jpursuit of mortal sight. 

But fix’d in holy awe Aeneas stood: 350 

Fear raised his bristling hair, and thrill’d his blood. 

And bound his struggling tongue: confirm’d to break 
’The spell of love and love’s sweet land forsake, 
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He burns for flight, incited from above, 

And order’d by the delegate of Jove. 355 

But ah the queen !—ah! how shall he declare 

His dreadful purpose to the frantic fair P 

What words of melting sweetness shall he find 

’IV) soften her assent and soothe her mind P 

This way and that his laboring thought revolves; 360 

Forms plans and changes ;—falters and resolves. 

At length, his counsels to his chiefs he gave, 

Mneslheus, Sergestus, and Cloanthus brave: 

Bade them instruct their comrades to repair 

In silence to the shore; and, waiting there, .365 

Refit the navy, and their arms prepare: 

Charged them for these new orders to pretend 
Some cause of specious hue to veil their end : 

While to the bounteous queen, who dreams secure 
That loves like theirs unbroken shall endure, 370 

Himself the alarming secret would impart 
In some nice moment of the yielding heart. 

When open all its soft accesses lay.— 

They hear with joy, and hasten to obey. 

But Dido soon (for what disguise can cheat 375 

A lover’s eyes ?) perceived the plann’d deceit. 

Trembling when safe, of shadowy ills afraid, 

She saw their projects ere by Fame betray’d. 

But soon that cruel pest assured her ear. 

The fleet was arming, its departure near. 
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Struck and aghast, with passions all on flame, 

Wild through the city ran the infuriate dame : 

W ild as the Bacchant in the enthusiast hour, 

W'licn pealing cries announce the rushing Power, 

The fierce triennial inroad of the god; 385 

And every bosom feels his maddening rod. 

Deep howls resound ; and, with insane delight, 

Cithaeron bellows and alarms the night. 

At last, by love and rage at once possess’d. 

She sought the Dardan prince, and thus address’d: 390 

" And could’st thou hope, perfidious j to conceal 
Thy guilt; and from my realms in silence steal r 
W^ill not iny plighted hand, my doting love; 

Or Dido, dying by thy treason, move ? 

And canst thou t(Jo, most cruel! think to sail, 395 

When wintry signs exasperate the gale? 

What ? if not wandering now to lanjls unknown; 

Thy Troy still glorying in her old renown; 

Would’st thou for Troy the wrath of Neptune brave? 

To 'IVoy steer madly through the stormy wave ? 400 

Me would’st thou fly ?—by all my wrecks of power, 

The hand thou gavest me, and the tears 1 shower; 

By our young nuptials; our enraptured nights; 

By Hymen, left to mourn his fruitless rites; 

By all my love has given,—if aught it gave 
Were ever sweet,—ah! pity, yield, and save. 
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If prayer may yet subdue thy stern intent, 

In mercy to my falling realm relent. 

For thee I have enraged each Libyan state; 

Inflamed their monarchs’ and my brother’s hate: 410 

For thee, alas! abjured my former fame, 

That raised to heaven the glories of my name. 

To whom wilt thou resign me, ere I rest 

Ill the cold tomb, my consort ?—iio—my guest 1 

This title still remains, the fonder gone. 415 

But wherefore should I wait, till on my town 

Pygmalion rushes with the flames of w'ar; 

Or fierce larbas chains me to his car ? 


OI that at least, before thy cruel flight. 

Some offspring might confess our past delight I 420 
Some young ^neas, playful in my hall, 

With kindred lineaments thy charms recall! 

In him thou would’st.survive; and I should be 
Not lost entire, or wholly reft of thee.” 

Thus she: by Jove constrain’d, his eyes he held 4C5 
Unmoved, and his love-faltering heart conipell’d : 

Then briefly spoke at last: " O Queen ! most true, 

All you can claim of merit is your due; 

And while the memory of self remains. 

While life’s warm spirit quickens in my veins, 430 

Still shall your worth be treasured in my breast; 

And still Elissa’s virtues be confess’d. 
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To all beside I painfully reply. 

Mistake not that 1 hoped by stealtli to fly: 

I ne’er pretended to a husband’s claim; 435 

Not such our union, or its rights the same. 

If’ to myself resign’d, I yet were free. 

My act unfetter’d by the Fates’ decree ; 

First the dear relics of my natal land 

Should feel my care, and Troy reviving stand ; 440 

The vanquish’d triumph in their alter’d state; 

And Priam’s paiace once again be great. 

But, from his Lycian and Grynean shrine, 

Apollo’s voice ordains Italia mine: 

To great Italia bids me waft my care. 443 

My country that—my patriot love is there. 

If on this Libyan coast, though sprung from Tyre, 

You see well-pleased your Punic towers aspire; 

Why may not we enjoy the Ausonian land; 

And build dominion on a foreign strand P 430 

Oft as o’er earth the humid veil of night 
Is drawn, and heaven with living fires is bright; 

Anchises’ angry shade, forewarning harm, 

Invades my dream and chills me with alarm. 

Me, too, my loved and wrong’d Ascanius blames; 453 

Withheld by me, Hesperia’s crown he claims; 

His by the Fates: and now, to make me just, 

Jove sends his herald to enforce my trust—* 
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Hermes himself—1 both the gods attest! 

My eyes the Power, array’d in light, confess’d. 460 
Even here he stood: his accents, as he spoke. 

On my struck ear with deep impression broke. 

Cease then! and wound your heart and mine no more. 
Constrain’d by Heaven, I seek Italia’s shore.” 

She, ere he finish’d, with averted view 465 

Now here, now there her fiery glances threw : 

Then fix’d, she eyed him o’er with stern survey— 

At length the torrent passion burst its way : 

'' Traitor! thou falsely speak’st thy race divine: 

Sprung from no goddess, of no hero’s line! 470 

Thee Caucasus begot of stony brood! 

Hyrcanian tigers suckled thee with blood? 

For why should I dissemble ? why prolong 
The courtesy of speech for greater wrong? 

Touch’d with my love, did once his eyes incline ? 475 

Heaved he one sigh, or dropp’d one tear with mine ? 

Of which dire ill shall 1 complain the first ? 

Which wrong upbraid, as sharpest and the worst ? 

4 

My wrongs—now now injustice reigns above, 

Great Juno heeds not, or Saturnian Jove. 480 

No where is faith!—Wreck’d, indigent, undone. 

The man I raised—placed madly on my throne: 

Drew to my ports his.fleet, dispersed and lost; 

Ilescued from death his famine-smitten host. 
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But now—ah, me ! the Buries fire my braiii! 4S5 

Now speaks Apollo—now the Lycian fane! 

Now Jove’s own herald, through the aerial way, 

Bears the great Father’s mandate—to betray! 

Such cares, forsooth, the realms above infest; 

And break the tenor of celestial rest! ' 490 

Go! I detain thee not,—thy pleas are good! 

Go! and through storms be Italy pursued! 

Go! o’er the billows seek thy promised realm! 

But oh! may storms disperse, and billows whelm! 

May’st thou on rocks, if any righteous Power 495 

Vouchsafe to hear me, meet thy fatal hour! 

Then may’st thou often call, in penal pain, 

On Dido’s name:—nor shalt thou call in vain: 

Wrapp’d in black fires, my spirit shall be there, 

To drink thy groans, and mock at thy despair. 500 

Yes, w'retch! when death has burst my mortal tie. 

In all thy walks my spectre shall be nigh. 

Much shalt thou feel; and, in the world of night, 

Thy rumor’d woes shall give my shade delight.” 

Abruptly here she ceased, o’erpower’d and weak; 505 
And as he falter’d much—much wish’d to speak; 
Preventing his reply, she turn’d aw'ay; 

Broke from his sight, and hid herself from day. 

Her maidens’ arms receive the fainting fair; 

And softly to the regal chamber bear. 
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But) anxious as he was to soothe her woes, 

And pour the balm which might induce repose; 

Though inly racked by love and fiercely pain’d, 

His mind unchanged the pious prince maintain’d: 

And, resolute Heaven’s purpose to complete, 515 

Heaved the thick frequent sigh, and sought his fleet. 
Then, bending to their toils, the Trojan train 
Draw from the beach their navy to the main. 

The well-tarr’d vessel floats : while some explore 
The woods, and shape the branch into an oar. 520 

Warm’d with one soul and eager each to fly. 

They rush abroad and all their powers apply. 

Now might you see them crowd the public way; 

Like ants when, mindful of the w'intry day, 

To store their granaries with plunder’d grain, 525 

They march in black battalion o’er the plain; 

And, w'here their piopeers have clear’d a pass. 

Convey their pillage through the channell’d grass. 

Some, shouldering, push the ponderous spoils along: 
Some punish idlers ; some arrange the throng. 530 
Order and spirit all the host inform; 

And the full path w'ith fervid life is warm. 

When from a lofty tower thine eyes survey’d 
Tlie port in tumult, and the shore array’d, 

O Dido! wounded by the afflictive scene, 

How' rending were thy groans! thy pangs how keen! 

p 2 
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Despotic Love! to what canst thou compel 
The vassal heart ? i\gain to tears she fell: 

Resolved once more the force of prayer to prove ; 
i\nd stoop again her lofty soul to love : 540 

Lest, any means before she died unsought, 

The mortal stroke might yet be struck for nought. 

Anna!” she cried, ‘‘ ah ! see how yonder bands 
Run, gather, quicken on the swarming sands. 

The canvas floats soliciting the wind: 545 

'Die prows with wreaths the joyous seamen bind. 

Well might my prudence have foreseen the blow; 

And haply taught me to support my woe. 

But, Anna! pity me; and, generous still, 

Thy wretched sister’s last desire fulfil. 550 

« 

To thee this false-one has been ever kind: 

To thee has oft unlock’d his secret mind : 

Thou best the passes to his heart canst find. 

Go, then, my Sister! as my suppliant go! 

Kneel, and for me implore this haughty foe. 555 

I did not swear at Aulis to destroy. 

With the leagued Greeks, his heaven-defended Troy. 

To theirs my navy no assistance gave : 

Nor have I rifled his Anchises’ grave. 

Why are his ears then barr’d against my prayer ? 560 

Why flies he thus, to throw me to despair ? 

'Tliis let him yet indulge, by pity moved, 

To one who fondly loves,—whom once he loved: 
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Let him but wait till he can safely fly; 

Till winds blow gently from a softer sky. 565 

The nuptials he betrays I plead no more : 

Free let him seek his realm on Latium’s shore. 

Time now is all 1 ask,—a pause of fate, 

To teach my mind submission to my state. 

This is my last request; and thou attend 570 

My latest wish, and be to death my friend. 

Then shall thy faithful love within my heart 
Grow while 1 live, and but with life depart.” 

Such was her suit; and such, with tender pain, 

Her weeping sister bears, and bears again. 575 

But neither prayers nor tears his purpose move ; 

Their touching power withstood by Fate and Jove. 
Closed are his ears by Heaven’s obstructing hands; 

And fix’d in hardness, not his own, he stands. 

As when, conspiring with confederate stroke, 580 

The mountain winds assault the monarch oak: 

In whose strong trunk’s majestic size appears 
The gather’d grandeur of a thousand years. 

Now here, now there, the assiduous blasts resound: 

The shatter’d branches strew with leaves the ground. 585 
The tree, itself entire, sustains the shock; 

Towers mid the storm, and firmly grasps the rock. 

As high as, scaling heaven, its summits rise, 

So low descends its root to meet the nether skies. 
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Thus with assailing prayers tlie chief is press’d; 590 

And here and there the conflict storms his breast. 

His mind erect, though conscious of her pain, 

Holds her Arm will, and tears are pour’d in vain. 

jMow all subdued and by her fates appall’d, 

Anxious, on death unhappy Dido call’d. 595 

The beams of heaven fatigue her sicken’d sight; 

And portents crowd to scare her from the light. 

As she frequents with gifts the hallow’d shrine. 

And pours libations of nectareous wine, 

Dire to relate! upon the sacred floor 600 

The wine falls blackening, and corrupts to gore. 

This prodigy to none her lips impart; 

Withheld even from the sister of her heart. 

Within the space her regal walls inclose, 

To her first love a fane of marble rose : 605 

Which still she dress’d, in fond devotion’s hours. 

With snowy fleeces and with festal flowers. 

Here now, when earth reposed in night’s embrace. 

Small thrilling accents whisper through the place. 

The dead are there; and, with no mortal tone, 610 

Her conscious husband claims her for his own; * 

Whilst, lonely on the roof, night’s bird prolongs 
The' notes of woe, and shrieks funereal songs. 

Predictions too, from ancient prophets brought, 

I ^ 
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In dreaniSj now fierce iEiieas, wrapt in gloom. 

Impels her phrensy and provokes her doom: 

Now, solitary, wandering, weary, slow. 

She seems o’er long and trackless wastes to go : 

To seek, abandon’d and a queen no more, 620 

Her Tyrian comrades on a desert shore. 

Mad as wild Peutheus, when his rolling eyes 
Saw from the deep infernal legions rise; 

And, by distraction’s lawless power compell’d, 

A tM'ofold sun and double Thebes beheld. 625 

Or mind-struck like Orestes on the stage. 

When pale with fright he shuns his mother’s rage; 

While, pressing on his steps, she shakes her hands. 

Arm’d with black serpents and Tartarean brands. 

Aghast he flics; but at the guarded gate * 630 

The avenging terrors of the Furies wait. 

When thus with phrensy fired, o’erpower’d by woe. 

Her mind was bent on death’s relieving blow; 

Long witli herself she weighs the time and means : 

Then with pretended hope her brow serenes: 635 

Hides with a smile the pangs that inly tear; 

And tlyis deceives her sorrowing sister’s care : 

‘‘ Anna! the way is found (rejoice with me!) 

To bind my lover, or to set me free. 

Near ocean’s limit where the sun descends. 

Beyond where utmost iElthiopia tends; 
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vVhere Atlas in majestic state aspires, 

And props the pole inlaid with starry fires, 

There spreads a region; whence, to visit mine. 

Now comes the priestess of the Hesperian shrine : 645- 

Who kept the trees that bend with growing gold j 

Who fed the dragon ; and his rage controll’d, 

Sprinkling the ground with medicated power. 

Honey’s soft de>vs and poppy’s drowsy flower. 

Her have 1 found: her charms, as she declares, C50 

At will can free or crush the mind w’ith cares : 

Can chain the torrent in its headlong force; 

% 

Or hurl the planets backward in their course. 

Her voice can rouse the Manes, wakdii death : 

She calls;—and you may see, above, beneath, Q55 

Naturb in strong alarm; while oaks forsake 

Their hills, and earth’s deep bellowing caverns shake. 

Ah! I attest the gods and thee, dear Maid! 

Driven by my fates, 1 fly to magic’s aid. 

Do thou construct a pile, with secret care, 660 

Within my courts and full exposed to air. 

W’ith all those arms, he left, adorn its head. 

And all the traitor’s gifts; and there be spread. 

My cause of ruin, the connubial bed. 

For, justly to fulfil the mystic plan, 665 

Must flame each relic of this impious man.” 

She said; and sudden paleness quench’d her cheeks : 
But Anna knows not what the paleness speaks: 
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Unweigh’d the madness of her sister’s mind, 

Suspects not death in these new rites design’d; 670 
And hastens to obey, without the dread 
Of ills more dire than when Sychseus bled. 

And now', with cloven ash and pine built high, 

In the court’s inner space, beneath the sky. 

The pyre of fate, as gloomily it stands, 675 

The queen, encircling, wreathes with flowery bands; 

And, thoughtful of the event her soul decreed, 

Crowns it with leaves devoted to the dead ; 

And places all the relics on its head. 

There plants the sword, the conscious bed displays; 680 
And on the bed the hero’s image lays. 

Altars are raised around; the priestess there, 

With raving act and wildly streaming hair. 

Thundering, thrice summons from their dread abodes 
Orcus and Chaos, and the hundred gods, 685 

And threefold Hecate,—Diana trine, 

In hell, on earth, in heaven of power divine : 

Strews drops, pretended from the Avernian well; 

And herbs, whose veins with dusky poisons swell; 

Fed wit|) black dews from night’s disastrous noon, 690 
With brazen sickles reap’d beneath the moon; 

And then, to give the maddening power to move, 

Robs the foal’s forehead of its mother’s love. 
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The queen before the solemn altars bends: 

The salted cakes her pious hand extends. GQo 

One foot was bare, and zoneless was her vest; 

Her dying lips the gods and stars attest: 

Tiie stars and gods that, conscious of her state. 

Look’d idly on, nor would avert her fate: 

And if there be upon tlie thrones above 700 

Some Powers, who visit for the WTongs of love ; 

To these, whose pity woes like hers can feel. 

Her prayers for justice and revenge appeal. 

’Twas night; and slumber’s soft and balmy hand 
Threw healing influence o’er the weary laud. 70o 

The woods repose: the lull’d waves murmur low: 

In their mid course the stars serenely glow : 

Hiisfi’d are the fields : the tenants of the brake, 

The mead, the forest, and the limpid lake. 

Beasts and gay-cinctured birds, in sleep’s delight 710 
Forget their labors, and enjoy the night. 

Not so the unhappy queen: with transient rest. 

Night cannot seal her eyes, or calm her breast. 
Contending cares distract her: love returns 
To war with anger, and the conflict burns. 715 

What shall I do f ah! what is now the part. 

My fortunes prompt ?” she questions thus her heart: 

“ Shall 1 my former suitors try to move ? 

Beg, where I would not give, the boon of love ? 
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Court Libyan nuptials with submitting pride f 720 

And, scorning oft, now sue—and be denied ? 

Or shall I go, and seek the Trojan bands, 

A suppliant, crouching for their last commands ? 

Yes!—truly, those 1 succour’d will be kind! 

Already have they shown their grateful mind ! 725 

But, grant my soul could stoop thus meanly low, 

Would their proud ships receive me as 1 bow? 

Ah wretch! yet know’st thou not that falsehood runs, 
From false Laoinedon, through all his sons ? 

Then—shall I singly go, prepared to meet 
The taunts and pity of the shouting fleet ? 

Or shall I bring my Tyre to swell their train; 

A second host of exHes on the main ? 

And, whom from Sidon’s shores I hardly drew. 

Throw to the perils of the sea anew ? 

No! die, fond wretch!—to die is thy desert: 

The sw^ord must still the throbbings of thy heart. 

From thee, my sister!—thee derived my woe: 

Moved by my tears, thou gavest me to the foe. 

Ah ! wherefore was I not allow’d to prove 
The life of nature, free from nuptial love. 

And far from cares like these ? 1 suffer now 
For wrong’d Sychseus, and my broken vow.” 

While thus her bursting sorrows found their way, 
ASneas in his ship securely lay, 745 
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Prepared to sail and certain now of flight; 

When lo! the god, once more reveal’d in light, 

Flash’d sudden on his dream, and to his ear 
Address’d this warning, and alarm’d his fear ; 

(In all like Mercury the vision came : 730 

His voice, his air, his roseate youth the same :) 

“ And sleep’st thou. Goddess-born! thus urged by Fate; 
Blind to the dangers that around thee wait ? 

Mad as thou art! nor hear’st the western gales. 

That breathe auspicious and provoke thy sails ? 735 

Toss’d by wild passions, and on death intent. 

Her breast now labors with some dire event. 

And wilt thou not, when fraud or force is nigh. 

Fly hence, while yet it is indulged to fly ? 

Soon shalt thou see the waves convulsed with oars, 7()(> 
And bright with hostile fires the seas and shores. 

If morn surprise thee here. Haste ! honce! aw ay! 

Burst from the land, for death is in delay. 

Woman is various, mutable, and light. 

Beware!” He spoke, and mingled with the night. 765 
ASneas, startled by the god’s alarm, 

Springs from his sleep, and calls his host to arm. 

“Wake! rouse, my Men! be vigilant! extend 
'The strenuous oar, and all your canvas bend! 

The god again, descending from the sky, 

Chides our delay and stimulates to fly. 
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Bless’d Power! again we hear thee, and obey; 

And gladly follow as thou lead’st the way. 

Whoe’er thou art of all the thrones divine, 

Be present still! and still, as now, benign I 773 

With stars propitious guide us o’er the seas I 
Breathe favoring winds, and all the fierce appease!” 

Instant he drew his sword, and with a stroke 
The steel through the retaining cable broke. 

The leader’s soul shot ardent through the host. 780 
They rush—they seise their oars, and leave the coast. 

The vessels hide the main: the seamen sweep. 

With strength united, o’er the foamy deep. 

Now, rising from Tithonus’ saffron bed. 

Her earliest rays o’er earth Aurora spread. 785 

When, from her watch-tower, with the dawning light 
The queen beheld the sails arranged in flight; 

Remark’d the mournful silence of the shore, 

And the lone port, that stirr’d with life no more, 

She rent her golden hair,—her beauteous breast 790 
Madly she struck, and thus her soul express’d:— 

“ Great God! and shall he ?—shall this stranger brave 
My baffled power, and safely ride the wave ? 

Rush not n>y troops P pours not my town its swarms 
To launch my navy, and pursue with arms ? 793 

Haste! scatter fires! spread all your sails, and row. 

To bear my vengeance headlong on the foe! 
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What do I say ? where am I ? in my brain 
Distraction wanders, and the Furies reign. 

This had been well, when yet thou could’st command; 
Ere, fool! thou gavest the sceptre from thy hand. 801 
Behold his faith, who bore bis aged sire! 

His piety, who saved his gods through fire! 

Could I not tear, and scatter on the main 

His mangled limbs f not slaughter all his train ? 805 

Ascanius too ? and place, with horrid joy. 

Even on the father's board the sever’d boy ? 

But doubtful still had been the event of arms: 

Well! the secure of death had mock’d alarms. 

Yes!—1 had fill’d his decks with bursting flame: 810 

Destroy’d the sire, the son, the race—the name: 

Then‘thrown myself upon the pile of death; 

And, pleased with vengeance, smiled away ray breath. 
Thou Sun, whose eye of fire sees all below! 

Thou, nuptial Juno, conscious of my woe! 815 

Thou, Hecate, severe, nocturnal Power, 

Invoked with bowlings in the midnight hour! 

Ye, Furies of revenge! ye Gods, who wait 
On Dido’s death, the ministers of Fate! 

Attend! your righteous deities incline 820 

To wrongs so deep, and prayers so just as mine ! 

If this dire man must struggle to the land; 

Must gain the port, as Jove and Fate command; 
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So let it be:—but let him joy no more! 

Wreck him, the billow’s fugitive, on shore! 825 

Oppress’d by nations of unyielding war, 

Tom from liilus, from his coniines far. 

An exile, let him sue for aid in vain ; 

And see his comrades strew the ensanguined plain. 

And, when at last beneath injurious peace 830 

He stoops,—O let not then his labors cease! 

Then, cheated of the hopes he bought so dear, 

Power’s tranquil reign and life’s soft fading year, 

Oh! let him fall in gore before his day, 

Unburied on the sands, the vulture’s prey ! 835 

This is my prayer: and, O ye Gods! make good 
These my last words, that issue with my blood! 

And you, my Tyrians! to my Manes just, * 

Cherish my hatred as a sacred trust! 

Pursue to death the whole detested line! 840 

No love, no leagues the hostile people join! 

Rise, too, some great avenger from my tomb. 

To urge with steel and tire the Dardan’s doom! 

Now and hereafter, as the strength may grow, 

Still let our vengeance strike, our battle glow ! 845 

Theirs still our shores, waves, arms opposing face; 

And one vast hate inspirit all our race!” 

She spoke; and anxiously explored the way. 

How soonest she might break from hated day. 
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Then thus to Barce, (who, with tender fears, 850 

Had fondly watch’d Sychaeus’ infant years; 

His honor’d nurse; her own was now no more. 

In peace reposing on her native shore:) 

** Haste, Barce! call my Anna! bid her bring, 

To bathe my limbs, pure waters from the spring: 855 

And here the victims of atonement lead : 

Thy hand the sacred fillets on my head 

Shall bind: to Stygian Jove I now prepare 

To’ absolve the destined rites, and close my care: 

And now the Dardan pyre must flame.” She said: 860 
With tottering haste the time-worn dame obey’d. 

But wild,—aghast at what her soul decreed; 
Shuddering, yet rushing to the dreadful deed; * 

With sanguine eyes that roll, and cheeks that glow 
With spots of red, emerging from the snow 865 

Shed by approaching death, with frantic haste 
The court’s interior threshold Dido pass’d. 

Then, mounting on the pyre, by fury driven 
She drew—ah! not for this sad purpose given. 

The Dardan sword : but, faltering as she view’d 870 
On the known bed the Trojan vestments strew’d. 

Her soul relented,—into tears she broke; 

And, thrown'iipon the couch, her last she spoke: 

" Sweet, precious trophies of my happy state. 

While Jove was kind, and smiled indulgent Fate! 875 
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Receive iny streaming life, and aid the blow 
That greatly rids me of incumbent woe. 

Yet have 1 lived!—and lived for noble ends! 

My shade in glory to the shades descends. 

Rear’d by my care a monarch-city stands : 880 

My eyes have seen this triumph of my hands. 

My brother, who could bid my consort bleed, 
lias felt iny vengeance fur the direful deed. 

Happy!—too happy! had disastrous gales 
Not wafted to my shores the Trojan sails!” 88.5 

She paused, and press’d with phrensied lip the bed; 

And shall I die ? and unrevenged ?” she said: 

Yes! let me die! thus—thus I plunge in night: 

This flame shall reach the cruel Dardan’s sight; 

And be the withering omen of his flight.” * 890 

While yet the attendants listen’d as she spoke, 

They saw her sink beneath the fatal stroke; 

Beheld th c sword with gushing life-blood warm. 

Her hands distain’d;—and all is loud alarm. 

The dismal clamor through the court resounds : 69<3 

t 

Then, spreading, rages through die city’s bounds. 

With female cries and bowlings of lament 
Tire streets re-echo, and the skies are rent. 

Not less than if, beneath the storming foe, 

Carthage or venerable Tyre should bow: 900 
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O’er towers and temples roll the tide of fire; 

And a whole people in one blaze expire. 

Half dead and horror-struck, the sister caught 
The dreadful tidings by the tumult brought. 

‘Having she beats her breast and tears her cheeks; 905 

And, wildly as the obstructing crowd she breaks. 

Calls on the dying: “ Could’st thou this intend ? 

Ah! Sister! could’st thou thus betray thy friend r 
Were then these altars, fires, and pyre design’d 
To cheat my feelings and mislead my mind ? 910 

Deserted as 1 am,—undone and lost. 

Of what shall I complain the first and most ? 

Hast thou then scorn’d me with thy latest breath ? 

Denied me e’en the partnership of death P 

Ah !* equal, surely, should have been our doom; 915 

And the same pang have sent us to the tomb. 

And did 1 then this fatal pile prepare, 

Invoke my gods with mockery of prayer. 

To find thee thus ?—Ah me! this frantic blow 
Has laid thy sister, senate, people, low— 920 

Has overturn’d thy state!—Haste! let me lave 
Her gory bosom with the living wave: 

If yet she breathe, my lips to hers apply. 

And catch the etherial spirit ere it fly.” 

Speaking, the summit of the pyre she press’d; 

And warm’d her dying sister in her breast; 
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Groan’d, and with softest hand her robe applied 
To dry the black drops trickling down her side. 

The expiring queen essays to lift with pain 

Her heavy lids, but soon they fall again. 930 

Deep in her bosom stream’d the inflicted wound; 

And the tom vessels yield a bubbling sound. 

Thrice, on her elbow raised, she heaves her head; 

And, fainting, thrice relapses on the bed : 

With wandering vision strives to gain the light; 935 

Finds it at length, and sighs, and loathes the sight. 

But heaven’s great Empress saw her laboring breath 
Detain’d in anguish by suspended death ; 

And, pitying, sent fleet Iris from the skies. 

To free the soul that struggled with its ties. 940 

For, since not N ature’s death, or struck for crime * 

She died, but fell by phrensy ere her time, 

Proserpina had yet not shorn her head 
Of the due lock, and doom’d her to the dead. 

Now therefore, radiant with a thousand dyes 945 

Drawn from the sun, the dewy Iris flies; 

And, o’er her head—" This I, as Heaven commands, 

To Pluto bear, and loose thy mortal bands 

Says, and divides the lock. At once expires 

Life’s spark; and into air the unbodied soul retires. 950 
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Sailing from Africa to Italy, the Trojan fleet is compelled by adverse 
winds to return to Sicily, and to the hospitality of Acestes. Here^ 
vherc his father had died in the preceding year, Aeneas celebrates 
funeral games to his memory. Whilst the Trojan men are engaged in 
these religious rites, their women, instigated by Iris, the delegate of 
Juno, set fire to the ships; four of which are consumed, and the rest 
preserved only by the immediate interposition of Jupiter. Distressed 
and embarrassed by this disaster, £neas is advised by Nantes to leave 
behind the women with the old and the weak, and to prosecute his 
voyage with the more select only of his forces.—This counsel is con¬ 
firmed by Anchises i who communicates with his son in a vision, and 
direets him to seek a conference with him in Elysium, under the 
guidance of the Sibyl, the inspired priestess at Cumce. In the execu¬ 
tion of his plan, the Trojan chief founds a city, to which, in honor of 
Acestes, he gives the name of Acesta, (changed in after times to 
Egesta) and then pursues his destined course to Italy. Under tlie 
protection of Neptune, conciliated by Venus, tlie hero's voyage to 
Cumae is prosperously accomplished, Palinnrus alone being lost, who 
perishes as an atoning oflering for tlie Trojan host. 
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Meanwiiii-e, secure from all impeding force, 

Through the broad main iEneas held his course : 

And, turning where Elissa’s walls aspire. 

Saw them, now ruddy with her funeral fire. 

Though yet unknown what lights the mighty blaze,' H 
Not unalarm’d the conscious Trojans gaze. 

The pangs of love when wounded to despair, 

And all a woman’s raging soul can dare, 

Strike sudden on the thought; pale doubts arise ; 

And every breast is sadden’d by surmise. 10 

Now gain’d the fleet the middle sea, nor more 
Could the stretch’d vision reach the distant shore. 

Then, when the scene’s expanse without a bouifll 
Was nought but skies above and waves around, 

A cloud, with tempest fraught, involved the pole; 15 

And, wrapp’d in night, the darkling billows roll. 
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From tlic high steerage, Paliniirus cries, 

Alarm’d; “ Ah! why this lowering of the skies ?” 

**And what, great Neptune ! is thy dread intent?” 

Commanding then each sail to be unbent; *20 

And the stout crews to toil with earnest mind. 

He sloped the bellying canvas to the wind; 

And said, ** Great Chief! if Jove himself should please 

To promise Italy with skies like these, 

« 

I could not hope to reach the wish’d for shore. 23 

Athwart our course the winds of evening roar: 

The expanded air condenses into storm; 

And vain what man’s resistance can perform. 

Let us then Fortune’s mastering power obey; 

And change our track as she controlls our way. 30 

Not far, if now my memory retain 

The stars’ bright order on the etherial plain. 

Lie kindred Eryx and Sicilia’s land; 

Prepared to welcome our returning band.” 

To him iEneas; What the winds enforce, 33 

And how you vainly thwart them in your course, 

Already have I seen; then let the sail, 

With the turn’d helm, be yielded to the gale. 

What lad6 can offer refuge to our fleet, 

More friendly to our host, to me more sweet, 40 

Than that which holds Acestes, and contains 
In her dear lap Anchises’ bless’d remains ?” 
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The chief thus speaking, to the port they bend: 

The crowding zephyrs every sail distend. 

The vessels swiftly through the billows glide; 45 

And soon within the well-known haven ride. 

When, wondering, he beheld from Eryx’ brow 

The friendly ships their course retracing plough, 

Acestes meets them, with his hunter’s spear. 

And shagg'd with fur that once had clothed a bear. 50 

« 

He, by his mother, was of Dardan blood; 

The damsel teeming by Crimisus’ flood: 

And, not unmindful of their kindred race, 

He now enfolds them in a friend’s embrace. 

Then, to relieve their wants, with joy supplies o5 

His rustic wealth and simple luxuries. 

When the next morning with her shafts of light 
Had chased the stars that close the rear of night; 

Ailneas summons all his comrade host 

To leave their ships, and meet upon the coast. 60 

Then on a mound of structured earth he stands; 

And thus addresses his assembled bands. 

“ Ye high born Dardans, of celestial source! 

Now through the signs the year has run its course. 

Since in the tomb my sacred sire we laid; 65 

And raised, with tears, our altars to his shade; 

And this the day, which (so you, Gods! ordain) 

1 e’er must meet with reverence and with pain. 
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This day^ though doom’d the Libyan wastes to rove, 

Or, seised by Greece, Mycenae’s chain to prove, 70 
Still would 1 hallow as the year renew’d; 

Still on his shrine my incense should be strew’d : • 

And now we stand, by Heaven’s high purpose led. 

On the kind soil where rests the sacred dead. 

Then let us^ as the time and place invite, 7o 

In solemn honors to his shade unite ; 

And, piety’s full debt absolved, implore 
Tlie winds to waft us to our destined shore : 

That there in fanes, ascending to his name, 

Our annual vows may rise, our altars flame. 80 

Two beeves, Acestes, of the race of Troy, 

Gives to each ship, the means of festive joy. 

Indulge the feast; and to the genial rite 
His and our gods, witli equal zeal, invite; 

And, if the ninth glad morning shall unfold 83 

The world in lustre from a sky of gold. 

Then shall the contest for our prize decide 
Which Trojan keel most swiftly cuts the tide: 

And let the man for speed or strength renown’d: 

Or who most truly aims his arrow’s wound; 90 

Or who in combat dares the cestus wield, 

With joy be present in the listed field. 

There let them all their several powers exert; 

And know, the prize shall surely crown desert. 
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You with your voices favor my design; 

And each his brows with festal branches twine.” 

He spoke; and, from his mother’s myrtle shade. 

Circled his temples with a verdant braid. 

A myrtle wreath by Helymus is worn; 

And myrtles old Acestes’ front adorn. 

Ascanius and the youth then bind their brows; 

And all are crqwn’d with Cytherea’s boughs. 

« 

Straight, wuth the assembled multitudes around, 

Tlie chieftain sought his sire’s sepulchral mound. 

Here on the soil two spacious bowls, that hold 

Pure Bacchus sparkling o’er the brim of gold; 

Tw'o of warm milk, and two of blood he pours; 

» 

And strews the hallow’d turf with purple flowers: 

Then cries, “ All hail! O sacred Sire! again 
Thy dust I visit; but my love is vain. 110 

Hail! Spirit of my father! Fate denied 
That thou with me should’st stem the Tuscan tide; 

And gain, if these be not my fancy’s dream, 

Ausonia’s region, and her Tiber’s stream.” 

He ceased; when from the mound a serpent glides, 115 
That on seven radiant volumes proudly rides: 

Tlien softly round the tomb, and round the shrine 
Slow fluctuates with insinuating twine. 

t 

His back was dropp’d with azure: o’er his scales, 

A floating glow of flamy gold prevails. 
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Like the bright bow that, striding o’er the skies. 

Throws from the sun opposed a thousand dyes. 

Amazed Aeneas sees : amid the bowls. 

With wavy train, the beauteous wonder rolls. 

From them he sips, and from the chargers eats; 1 25 

And, having tasted all the hallow’H meats. 

Harmless to his sepulchral home retreats. 
j.Eueas’ zeal the prodigy incites. 

With greater fervor, to the sacred rites; 

Doubtful, if this w’ere of celestial grace 130 

To tend his sire, or Genius of the place. 

Two victim sheep he slays, two bristly swine, 

And two black steers: then pours the copious wine. 

And on the shade of great Anchises calls; 

And hails the soul that Styx no more enthralls. 13!> 

His comrades also, as their wealth allow's, 

Each on the shrine his votive gift bestows. 

And offers victims; while the rest prepare. 

In caldrons or on spits, the festal fare; 

And stretch’d along the grass the sacred banquet share. 

Now came the expected day: by Phoebus borne, 141 
Blush’d in the heavens the ninth refulgent morn. 

By rumor drawn and by Acestes’ name, 

The neighb’ring nations throng’d the lists of fame. 

4 

Joyous to see the sons of Troy they press’d; 

With some prepared the prizes to contest. 
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In the mid circus, to the view display'd, 

The bright rewards of victory were laid. 

There, tripods, gorgeous vests, arms, crowns of green. 

And silver, piled with glowing gold, are seen. 150 

And, then, the games are open’d with the sound 
Of the loud trumpet from a central mound. 

First, four large ships selected from the fleet, 

To prove their swiftness, on the waters meet. 

Mnestheus, who soon in Italy must shine, 155 

The illustrious founder of the Memmian line. 

With u stout crew the speedy Pristis sways. 

The vast Chimxra Gyas’ voice obeys : 

His ship, whose city-like dimensions swell, 

'Fhe Dardan youth, on three high tiers, impell. IGO 

Sergestus, parent of the Sergian name. 

As chief commands the mighty Centaur’s frame : 

And, of the proud Cluentian race the source, 

Cloanthus rules the sea-green Scylla’s course. 

Far in the main amid the billow s’ shock, l63 

Fronting the foamy shore, ascends a rock. 

When the rough blasts of winter cloud the skies, 

W ithdrawn from sight beneath the wave it lies. 

In the calm year, emerging from below. 

It lures the sea-fowl to its sunny brow. 

Here now iElneas, for the seaman’s guide, 

Plants a tall oak, their goal amid the tide: 
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Round this, the limit of their long career, 

To bend their course, and thence returning steer. 

The ships are ranged by lot: the captains stand, 1 15 
Each on his deck, with ensigns of command. 

Ill gold and purple bright: tlie youth beside, 

(Their shaded brows with wreaths of poplar tied, 

And their broad naked shoulders dew’d with oil,) 

Stoop to their oars, prepared for generous toil. 180 

Throbbing with hope and fear they long to start; 

And thirst of glory pants in every heart. 

Tlien, when the trumpet gives the expected sign, 

They spring akonce and leave the barrier-line. 

The seamen’s clamors make the skies resound; 185 

And the tom billow foams beneath its wound. 

With equal furrows o’er the brine they sweep; 

And oars and prows convulse the uprooted deep. 

Not with such headlong speed and ardent soul. 

Pour the contending chariots from the goal, 190 

And seise the field: while, bending o’er the yoke, 

The drivers shake the reins, and hang upon the stroke. 
Now with the cheers and murmurs of the crowd, 

As each his partial wishes shouts aloud, 

Tlie woods all ring; and, with a strong rebound, 195 
The shores and hills reflect the storm of sound. 

Shooting a head amid applausive cries, 

^Irst o’er the billowy course pleased Gyas flies. 
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Cloanthus follows with superior rowers; 

But in a heavy bark that balks their powers. 200 

Behind, hard struggling for the prior place, 

The Pristis and the Centaur urge the race. 

One while the Pristis in the contest leads: 

Then the huge Centaur in her turn precedes: 

Then through the ridgy waves abreast they plough; 205 

And, beak to beak, with straining forces row. 

Now to the rock, their further goal, they drew, 

When Gyas, who before his rivals flew. 

To his ship’s governor, Menoetes, cried*: 

“ Why, wandering to the right, thus steer’st.thou wide! 

♦ 

Let others seek the deep, court thou the shore; 211 

And graze the rocky limit with thine oar.” 

He said: but old Menoetes, urged by fears 
Of latent rocks, to deeper water steers. 

“ Why thus, Menoetes! still licentious stray? 215 
Keep to the rock I be frugal of the way I” 

Gyas again exclaims; and close behind 
Beholds Cloanthus to the rock inclined. 

He ’twixt the ship of Gyas and the steep 

Steers with nice judgment, and attains the deep. 220 

Theu, as he there in fearless triumph rides. 

From the late victor and the goal he glides. 

But rage and anguish swell in Gyas’ breast; 

Nor stands within his eye the tear repress’d. 
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His rank forgetting and the care, he owes 225 

To his ship’s safety, from the stern he throws 
The tardy master headlong on the tide; 

And his own hands the vacant steerage guide. 

Become the pilot and the captain too, 

Landward he turns the helm and cheers his crew'. 2o0 
But, scarcely rising from the deep at length, 

\ 

With his drench’d clothes and age-diininish’d strength, 
Menoetes to the rock with labor swims; 

And on its sunny forehead dries his limbs. 

Him in his plunge) and in his dripping plight 235 

The Trojans view, diverted with the sight; 

And, as the briny draught his breast restores. 

Loud peals of laughter rattle through the shores. 

While Gyas thus in phrensy loses way, 

’File last two ships draw hope from his delay. 240 

Sergestus leads; and, in the interior course. 

Close to the rock he sweeps w'ith daring force. 

His vessel leads; but only with her prow : 

'Tlie rival Pristis bears upon her bow. 

Ardent through all the ship, and breathing fire, 245 
'The w'ords of Mnestheus every breast inspire: 

“Now, now, my Friends! your utmost nerves employ! 
You whom I chose, amid the flames of Troy, 

To bear my arms as H ector’s once ye bore! 

Exert the soul, so often proved before:— 250 
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The soul that could the Libyan quicksands brave, 

Ionian storms and Malea’s headlong wave. 

I hope not now the first bright wreath of fan)e : 

O that 1 could!—but that let others claim, 

Theirs, mighty Neptune ! by thy high a^ ard : 255 

But to be last— from this our honor guard ! 

’Tis shame! ’tis horror! save us from the doom ! 

Stretch all your powers, and one at least o’ercorae!” 

They hear, and with the extreme of contest strain: 

The vessel trembles, and devours the main. 260 

Their breath in thick short struggles comes and goes: 
Parch’d are their mouths, and sweat in rivers flow's. 

Nor by kind fortune is their toil unblest: 

For, as his inner course Sergestus press’d 

With ardor blind, toq near the shoals he boie; * 265 

And hung his galley on the craggy shore. 

On a shock’d rock it crashes, fiercely driven : 

The stout oars shiver, and the prow is riven. 

In clamorous alarm the seamen spring; 

And their roused forces to the emergence bring: 270 

Iron-pointed poles to heave the ship project; 

And from the surge their scatter’d oars collect. 

But, with success elate, in forces strong, 

Mnestheus, the winds’ glad suppliant, pours along 
On the prone seas; and o’er the briny plain 275 

Runs with smooth license, and enjoys the main. 
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As the fleet dove, who, in the mossy breast 
Of a coved rock, broods fondling o’er her nest, 

Scared by some sudden foe, in tumult springs 

From her loved home, and loudly claps her wings : 280 

Then, free of air, divides the liquid skies 

>Vith the mute plume, that stirs not as it flies. 

So the swift Pristis shoots along the tides : 

So from the once-given impulstf smoothly glides. ~ 

And first Sergestus, as with splinter’d oars 28.*) 

He tries to work, and aid in vain implores, 

Entangled in the shallows and confined. 

The favor’d Mnesthcus leaves with joy behind : 

Then, ardent, with the huge Chimaera vies : 

Robb’d of her pilot, she resigns the prize. 2t)f) 

Cloanthus now alone is seen before, 

Tn the last seas and verging to the shore. 

With him he dares contend: the crowd’s applause, 

That thunders to high heaven, avows his cause. 

The struggling ships their utmost forces strain; 295 

One to redeem the palm, and one retain. 

These their won fame indignant strive to keep; 

And hold e’en life as honor’s purchase cheap; 

Those, hearten’d by success, of nought despair: 

Strong with strong thought, they can because they dare. 
And, haply, at the goal with equal prows, 301 

An equal wreath had bound the rivals’ brows, 
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Had not Cloanthus, bending o’er the main, 

Stretch’d to the gods his hands, nor stretch’d in vain: 

“Ye Powers, who rule the seas! whose fields I plough! 
Hear and attend me, conscious of my vow! 306 

My grateful hands shall slay before your shrine 
A milk-white bull; and, casting on the brine 
His offer’d entiails, pour the sparkling wine.” 

He said; and, in their crystal domes below, 310 

The gods of ocean listen to his vow. 

The Nereid race, and Panopea fair. 

And Phorcus rise, propitiated with prayer: 

And old Portunus, with his hand’s broad space. 

Impels the toiling vessel’s weary pace : 315 

And, swifter than the flying shaft or air, 

She shoots into the port, and triumphs there. 

iEneas now Cloauthus’ name aloud 
Proclaims, by heralds, to the assembled crowd; 

And binds the laurel round the victor’s head; 320 

Then bids that three selected steers be led 
To each contending ship, with store of wine; 

And a large talent from the silver mine. 

Especial honors all the chiefs obtain’d. 

A gold-embroider’d cloak Cloanthus gain’d. 325 

Its borders with Thessalian purple glow’d; 

Whicli, circling it, in two meanders flow’d. 
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Wrought on its storied breadth with wondrous art, 

The royal boy * pursues the flying hart. 

All Are, he seems to pant, when from on high 330 

Jove’s eagle stoops, and bears him to the sky. 

His hoary guardians stretch their arms in vain: 

With upward gaze the howling dogs complain. 

To Mnestheus then, the second in the race, 

The chieftain gave, to guard him and to grace, 335 

A three-fold mail, of rings envvoven wrought: 

Which, as on Simois’ bank the hero fought. 

Himself had torn from great Demoleos slain. 

Phegeus and Sagaris now ill sustain 

f 

The ponderous arms that once the Grecian wore, 340 
And chased the flying Trojans on the shore. 

^nea^ to the third contender’s claims 
Assign’d two brazen lavers’ ample frames; 

And two rich goblets, on whose fretted side 

'The silver’s cost was by the work outvied. .345 

And now, enrich’d with gifts and proudly crown’d, 

Their laurell’d brows with purple fillets bound, 

The captains walk’d; when, sorely bruised and maim’d, 
At length, but hardly, from the rock reclaim’d, 

Her oars all lost, and with one shatter’d side, 350 

An object that the pointing crowd deride. 


* Ganymedes. 
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His ship Sergestus brought. As doom’d to feel, 

On the mid road surprised, the crushing wheel; 

Or left half dead and mangled by the stone, 

The passing traveller had strongly thrown, 355 

The writhing serpent strives to fly in vain; 

Lame, and encumber’d with his nerveless train. 

He sw'ells his throat, erects his flamy head: 

In part is furious, but in part is dead. 

His folds he knots, convolved upon the wound; 360 

Nor tears his body from the fatal ground. 

Thus with his shatter’d banks, now shorn of oars. 

Crush’d and half wreck’d, Sergestus seeks the shores: 

Yet spreads his sails; and, looking idly brave. 

With streaming ensigns rides the harbour’s wave. , 365 
Pleased with the safety of his ship and friends, 

The chief to him the promised boon extends: 

With her two infants, Pholoe of Crete 
He gives, a slave in Pallas’ arts complete. 

This contest finish’d, to a grassy plain, 370 

Bosom’d in hills, .Xneas led his train. 

Woods, rising over woods, inclosed the ground; 

A silvan theatre of spacious round. 

In the mid circus of this green retreat, 

With thousands girt, JEneas takes his seat: <375 

Then the swift-footed to the course invites; 

And their young minds with rich rewards incites. 
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Straight at the summons, of distinction proud. 

The thronging Trojans and Sicilians crowd. 

But, foremost of the candidates for praise, 380 

Euryalus and Nisus struck the gaze : 

Eur^alus, who prime in beauty shone: 

And Nisus as the boy’s pure lover known. 

Next them in place high-born Diores stood; 

Who traced his source to Priam’s royal blood. 385 

Salius and Patron then prepared to run; 

That Acaniania’s, this Arcadia’s son. 

Next, two Sicilians harden’d by the chase. 

Comrades of old Acestes, claim’d the race, 

Young Ilelyraus and Panopes; and Fame 390 

Led numbers more to run with rival flame 
But time has blotted each aspirer’s name. 

To them Aeneas; “Hear with pleased regard! 

Hence shall not one depart without reward. 

Two Cretan shafts, of beamy steel their blade, 395 
And a bright axe with silver work inlaid. 

Each shall receive; the three approved the best, 

With the grey olive crown’d above the rest. 

Shall have their proper gifts: a gallant steed, 

Richly array’d, shall be the victor’s meed. 400 

A quiver, fully stored with shafts of Thrace, 

Infolded in a cincture’s rich embrace. 
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Kigid with gold and by a gem confined, 

Shall to the second racer be assign’d. 

A boon less costly must content the third: 405 

On him this Grecian helm shall be conferr’d.” 

He spoke; and all, each station’d in his place, 

Spring at the signal given, and rush on space; 

With teinpcst-footcd speed and fiery soul, 

]‘'ly from the barrier, and observe the goal. 410 

First, and at distance first, with airy feet, 

Beyond the wind or lightning’s pinion fleet, 

Nisns exults: to him, upon the green. 

But with a spacious interval between, 

Salius succeeding pants; and his career 41.5 

Euryalus pursues, not closely near. 

Him follows Ilelymus: Diores him ; 

But pressing hard, with limb just touching limb : 

Leans o’er his shoulder, and with more of space 

Had won, or shared the triumph of the race. 420 

And now approaching to the goal they tend; 

And now their panting labor hopes an end : 

When hapless Nisus falls, his foot betray’d 
By the false soil, w'ith slippery blood o’erlaid. 

.On that disastrous spot, from victims slain, 425 

The streaming gore had lately drench’d the plain: 

And here the youth, in triumph’s' eager pride, 

Felt the press’d ground beneath his footstep slide. 
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Staggering, to save himself in vain he tries; 

And rolling in the sacred crimson lies. 430 

Yet, warm with friendship, in his own distress 
He strives to give Euryalus success : 

I'or with his body, raised across the way. 

He tumbles Salius on the sanguine clay. 

Euryalus, with cheers re-echoing round, 435 

Springs to the goal, by friendship's favor crown’d. 

Next Helymus arrives; and, thus preferr’d, 

Diores now in conquest stands the third. 

But Salius for the award of justice cries: 

Loudly he vindicates his rightful prize; 440 

And, while the circus with his clamor rings. 

His cause before the assembled ciders brings. 

Euryalus, in general favor strong. 

Pleads with his graceful tears, and moves the throng; 
Finds powerful advocates in blooming charms; 445 

And worth, more prevalent with beauty’s arms. 

His cause Diores too avows his own; 

Lost the third prize, should Salius gain the crown. 

.^neas then; “ Your fears, ye Boys ! are vain; 

Fix’d shall the prizes, you have won, remain. 450 

But let me to misfortune’s claim attend; 

And prove my pity for a guiltless friend.” 

He said, and honor’d Salius with the pride 
OPa Gaetulian lion’s ponderous hide. 
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O’er the huge spoil the mane terrific roll’d; 455 

And the broad talons spread their threats in gold. 

Here Nisus; "If such gifts the vanquish’d share, 

And for the falling such your generous care. 

Say! what due recompense may Nisus claim; 

Who shone the foremost on the course of fame; 460 

And now, if not like Salius overthrown, 

Had worn, in merit’s right, the victor’s crown ?” 

He spoke, and show’d his limbs and face defiled 
With mire and blood: his people’s father smiled; 

And order’d from his treasures to be brought 465 

A curious shield by Didymaon wrought. 

Hung by a Greek at Neptune’s sacred door. 

The splendid trophy thence the chieftain bore: 

And now, attentive to the suit of truth. 

Gives tlie rich present to the illustrious 3 'outh. 470 

This game concluded, and the gifts assign’d: 

"Now,” said the chief, "let him who feels a mind 
Strong and collected in his manly breast. 

Of skill and prowess for the fight possess’d, 

Arise, and here his might in combat prove ; 475 

His hands invested with the ponderous glove. 

Two gifts the daring contest shall await: 

With gold and wreaths adorn’d in sacred state, 

A steer shall be the hardy victor’s gain : 

A sword and helm console the loser’s pain.” 
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Thus he ; when instandy above the crowd, 

That shouted as he rose, in gesture proud 
Dares uprear’d his strength; the man, whose hand 
Alone could Paris in the lists withstand: 

Who, at the tomb where mighty Hector lies, 485 

Vast Butes, glorying in his ample size, 

His many triumphs, and Bebrycian birth. 

Struck, and fell’d breathless on the ensanguined earth. 
Such Dares was, who now for combat glows; 

Vaunts his broad shoulders, and alternate dirows 4Q0 
His arms, and challenges the air with blows. 

His match is sought; but of the numerous field 
Not one dares face him, and the cestus wield. 

’riien, high in heart and deeming all dismay’d, 

No longer, with presumptuous pride, he stay’d; 495 

But, grasping by the horn the victor’s beast, 

Before Ailneas stood ; and thus address’d : 

If none, O Goddess-born ! will tempt his fate. 

How long in vain c.\pectance must I wait? 

Award the gift!” and all the Trojan band 500 

Wijth loud acclaim their champion’s prize demand. 

Now great Entellus, by his side reclined, 

Acestes chides, and wakes his manly mind : 

" Entellus once, but ah! the boast is vain. 

The first of heroes on the listed plain! 

And wilt thou then, retiring in dismay. 

See the rich prize thus proudly borne away i 
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Where is our Eryx now, by us adored; 

Thine arm’s instructor, and in vain thy lord ? 

Where thy own fame^ with which Trinacria rung? 510 
And where thy walls with ancient trophies hung ?” 

“Ah!” said the hero, *‘not by fear suppress’d. 

Still beats the pulse of glory in my breast. 

But age, cold age, has wither’d half my force; 

And my dull blood now falters in its course. 515 

If, rushing through my veins, still glow’d the tide 
Of youth, which animates yon boaster’s pride ; , 

Now had I sought the lists for glory’s prize ; 

And view’d the gift with unregarding eyes.” 

Thus having said, upon the plain he cast 520 

Two mighty gauntlets, ponderous, solid, vast; 

Which once fierce Eryx in the dread debate 
Was wont to wield, unconscious of their weight. 

Of stout bull hides with lead and steel inlaid. 

Their monstrous size the astonish’d crowd survey’d. 525 
Dares aghast declines the unequal fight; 

And great iEncas wonders at the sight; 

Admires their load, and ponders in his hands 
The enormous folds, compact with massy bands. 

“ How,” said tVie veteran, “ had you vvonder’d more 530 
To see the gauntlets which Alcides wore; 

And the dire combat on this fatal shore ? 

With these, yet dash’d, you see, tvith brains and blood. 
Dreadful in fight your brother Eryx stood. 
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With these he long repell'd the Herculean power: 535 

And these I wielded in my better hour; 

Ere on my temples envious time had snow’d ; 

When youth’s bright spirit in my life-blood flow’d. 

But if the Trojan Dares shrink from these; 

And so iEneas and Acestes please, 540 

(The lord and author of the destined field,) 

The fight be equal! Eryx’ arms I yield. 

Fear not—but lay thy Trojan gauntlets down; 

And the like weapons shall decide the crown.” 

The hero spoke; and from his shoulders threw 545 
His folded mantle; and exposed to view 
His knotted muscles, and his mighty bone; 

And all his dignity of strength was shown. 

Then in the lists he tower’d in massy pride. 

iEneas for the fight like arms supplied, 550 

And on the champions’ wrists with braces tied. 

On the stretch’d foot at once erect they stood ; 

And each his arms uprear’d in dauntless mood. 

Their lofty heads declining from the stroke, 

Their hands they mingle, and the war provoke. 555 
That, bold in youth, in agile power excell’d; 

And this with larger limbs and muscles swell’d: 

But his slack knees impairing time confess’d; 

And short faint pantings shook his ample breast. 

Full many a wound in vain each champion aims; 560 

While some succeed, and thunder on their frames. 
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The blows err thickly round their ears and face. 

Firm by his weight, Entellus holds his place: 

Now with his watchful eye prevents the foe : 

Now with his shifting body mocks the blow. 565 

Like the besieger of a bulwark’d town; 

Or some tall tower, the rocky mountain’s crown; 

Dares now here, now there explores access; 

And every where in vain his forces press. 

At length Entellus, gathering all his might, 570 

Rears his right hand, and hopes the finish’d fight. 

But the quick foe perceives with wary eye. 

And shuns the blow descending from on high. 

Entellus wastes on air the forceful wound; 

And thundering falls, and shocks the stedfast ground: 575 
Falls like a pine, uprooted from its bed. 

On Erymanth, or Ida’s towering head. 

Loud cries from Troy’s and from Sicilia’s sons 
Ascend the skies; and first Acestes runs. 

Eager to raise his friend of equal age; 580 

Explore his hurts, and pains of mind assuage. 

But he undaunted to the fight returns; 

And with new soul from hot resentment burns. 

Strong with the pride that blushes for a stain, 

Dares he drives in fury o’er the plain. 

Now with his right, now left he heaps the blows: 

Nor pause, nor respite to the foe allows. 
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The strokes redouble; as when etlier pours 
On the resounding roof the stony showers, 

So rain the hero’s blows from either hand ; .590 

. And urge and batter Dares o’er the strand. 

But now iEneas stopp’d the fell debate; 

And check’d EuteBus in his storm of fate; 

Drew Dares from the fight; and soothed his breast 
With words of kindness, as he thus address’d: 59.5 

'' What madness this, unhappy as thou art f 
Seest thou not yet, the gods desert thy part; 

And give him matchless force? the gods obey ; 

And yield to them the contest of the day.” 

He said, and closed the fight with his command ; 600 
Confiding Dares to his friendly band. 

They bear him faint and staggering from the shore, 

With head reclined and breast ejecting gore. 

The sword and helm then, summon’d, they receive: 

The prize and glory with Entellus leave. 605 

He, as his heart o’erflow’d with conquest’s joy, 

Exclaim’d, “ Thou Goddess-born ! and ye of Troy ! 

Now see what power my youthful arm has nerved ; 

And from what fate your Dares is preserved.” 

Then fronting the large prize he took his stand ; 610 

And, poising high his iron-invested hand, 

He dash’d it on the forehead of the bull. 

And drove upon the brain tlie shatter’d skull. 
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The huge beast drops; and, quivering as it lies, 

The champion stoops, and thus devotes the prize; 

“ Eryx ! for Dares’ life this life receive ! 

This better offering to thy shade I give. 

The cestus here I yield, tny combats close; 

And, crown’d by victory, in age repose.” 

Now those, who love to give the shaft its flight, 620 
yEneas summons to display their slight: 

Appoints the gifts, and on Serestus’ bark 
Erects with numerous hands the destined mark: 

Rears the tall mast, and to its summit tics 
A dove, their aim, that flutters in the skies. 625 

The bowycrs meet; and, to decide his place, 

Each throws his lot into the helmet-vase : 

Whence first leaps out, amid the crowd’s acclaim, 

The sou of Hyrtacus, Hippocoon’s name. 

Then Mnestheus follows, late on seas renown’d; 630 

Mnestheus whose brows the victor olive bound. 

Eurytion was the third; in close degree 
• Allied, O mighty Pandarus! to thee; 

Who once, commanded to confound the peace, 

Sent’st.thy bold arrow ’mid the ranks of Greece, 635 
Last came Acested forth, whose lusty age 
Dares in the toil of fame with youth engage. 

Each strongly bends his bow and tries the. string; 

And from the qliiver draws his arrow’s wing. ^ 
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First from the twanging chord, through sever’d skies, 640 
With levell’d aim Hippocodn’s arrow flies: 

Not faltering in its path, the weapon pass’d 
Close to the dove, and Axes in the mast. 

The struck wood trembles ; and, with death so near, 

The bird with shivering pinions speaks her fear; 645 

While the held echoes as the people cheer. 

Then eager Mnestheus, as the shaft he sends. 

At once his bow-string and his eye intends. 

Yet the false arrow, faithless to his hope. 

Errs from its labor’d aim; but parts the rope 650 

That held the fluttercr’s foot: no more confined. 

She seeks the clouds, and wantons on the wind. 

Then, as prepared he stands with bended bow, 

Euryltion to his brother breathes the vow; 

And marking where tlie bird pursues her way, 655 

In glad fruition of the paths of day. 

There, as she plays upon a cloudy fleece, 

His shaft arrests her, and her flutterings cease. 

In air she leaves her life; and on the ground 
Restores the fatal weapon in her wound. 660 

Acestes now, (the victor’s prize obtain’d,) 

Alone defrauded of his chance remain’d. 

Yet he, to vaunt his bow and arm to prove, 

Sped his wing’d weapon on its range above. 
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And here a prodigy surprised the gaze: f)G5 

Theme of ill-boding seers in later days; 

Who from the sign portentous omen drew, 

When time with his events had vouch’d it true. 

For, speeding through the clouds, the weapon fired : 

Shot in a path of light, and then expired, 670 

Resolved in air: as through the liquid night 

Glance the lapsed stars, and trail their locks of light. 

Alarm’d the Trojans and Sicilians saw; 

And sought the gods with minds subdued by awe. 

Not so the wonder great-Aeneas view’d : 675 

But hail’d it as an augury of good; 

And strain’d the pleased Acestes to his breast: 

Gave him rich gifts, and thus his heart express’d: 

“ Receive them. Sire! for, with his wondrous sign, 

Jove supei'sedes the law and makes them thine. 680 

Accept this goblet, rough with sculptured gold; 

Which our Anchises wont himself to hold. 

To my bless’d father, Cisseus, lord of Thrace, 

Gave it, the costly token of his grace.” 

llie chieftain, then, proclaim’d Acestes’ name, 685 

And crown’d his brow, as victor in the game. 

Nor good Eurytion grudged the prize transferr’d, 

* 

Tliough he alone had pierced the flying bird. 

Who cut the cord the second honor gain’d: . 

Whose arrow struck the wood the last obtain’d. 690 
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Nor yet iEneas bade the games to end : 

But call’d Epytides, lulus’ friend, 

And youthful guardian; who attending near, 

The chief thus gave his purpose to his ear: 

Go! bid Ascanius, if his youthful band, 695 

And well-train’d horse be ready at command. 

To lead them to the plain; and here display 
His arms and conduct on his grandsire’s day.” 

He said; and bade the crowds, that pour’d around, 
Avoid the circuit of the listed ground. 700 

On bitted steeds the boys, in just array, 

Advance in brilliance as their sires survey. 

Their marshall’d ranks, their mien, and rich attire 
The youth of Troy and Sicily admire, 

And give their glad applause: with festal show, 705 
Clasps the shorn olive each boy-warrior’s brow. 

Two cornel javelins, arm’d with steel, they bear; 

And some bright quivers o’er their shoulders wear. 
Dependent from the neck, encircling gold 
Across the breast in wavy links is roll’d. 710 

Form’d in three troops, the blooming host divides; 

And at each squadron’s head a leader rides. 

Twelve boys each chief attend: the parted bands 
In equal pride an equal chief commands. 

One troop, exulting in its captain’s name, 715 

Obeys young Priam, of imperial fame. 
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Call’d from his grandsire, once the lord of Troy; 

Thy son, Polites! was the illustrious boy : 

A destined gem in great Italia’s crown: 

Now by his stately Thracian courser known. 720 

The party-color’d steed with white was pied : 

White his forefeet, and white his forehead’s pride. 

Atys controll’d the second troop’s career; 

The little Atys to liilus dear ; 

Atys, from whom the Latin Atii came; 725 

By Fate decreed to swell the Roman fame. 

The last liilus led, by all confess’d 
In mien and features bright beyond the rest. 

The Tyrian steed that gallantly he rode, 

A pledge of love, by Dido was bestow’d. 730 

The rest, on coursers of Trinacrian blood. 

Were mounted from Acestes’ royal stud. 

The Trojans cheer the blushing youth, and trace 
In each boy’s lineaments his noble race. 

When round the ring the pleased array had moved, 735 
Gladding and gladden’d by the eyes they loved ; 

Epytides’ loud shout, and sounding thong 
Gave the wish’d signal to the ready throng. 

At once they start in one united band: 

Then, in three squadrons parted, scour the strand. 740 
Then at command they wheel their rapid horse ; 

Tlireat their fierce weapons, and retrace their course. 

s 2 
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Next, front to front, in new career they spring 
From adverse goals, involving ring in ring. 

Then with illusive war their conflict glows; 745 

And now they press, now fly th.e pressing foes. 

Peace comes at length to still the rage of flght; 

And hand with hand the combatants unite. 

As once the labyrinth, in Crete renown’d. 

Its tangled walls in blind confusion wound: 750 

Placed trackless error in a thousand ways; 

And hid, till irretrievable, the maze. 

Revolving thus in intricate array. 

Their mimic war the Trojan boys display; 

And sport like dolphins, when the finny train 755 

With active gambols curl the Libyan main. 

This martial pageant, which had pleased the boy, 

Ascanius taught his Alba to enjoy. 

From her imperial Rome derived the game; 

And Troy still boasts its honor and its name. 760 

Thus far, with favoring gods, the chieftain paid 
His pious duties to his father’s shade. 

But while the sacred rites engage the green. 

The veering breath of Fortune stain’d the scene. 

Juno, with passions still on vengeance bent, 7G5 

And ever watchful for some dire event. 

Despatch’d swift Iris to the Trojan fleet; 

And wing’d with all her winds her servant’s feet. 
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Conceal’d from sight, the various goddess flics; 

And down her bow quick glances from the skies. 770 

With joy the concourse on the plain she views; 

And, on the shore, the ships bereft of Crews; 

While far apart upon the lonely strand. 

Mourning Anchises lost, the women stand. 

On the broad main with sorrowing gaze they brood: 775 

" What tracts are pass’d! and yet how wide the flood!” 

Falters from every tongue: with toils oppress’d. 

They loathe the sea and pant for promised rest. 

With these the goddess, versed in arts of ill, 

Mingles to mould their passions to her will. 7B0 

In Beroe’s form, Doryclus’ ancient dame, 

(Who flourish’d once in family and name,) 

She blends her murmurs with the murmuring train; 

Stings the gall’d breast, and irritates its pain: 

" O wretched wei whom Heaven in anger spared, 785 

% 

When our bless’d comrades Troy’s destruction shared. 

O race, condemn’d unceasing toil to know: 

And wait dire Fortune’s black reserve of woe! 

Since llion perish’d, now the seventh long year 
Has seen the sorrows of our sad career. 790 

What oceans have we plough’d! what forms of death 
Beheld in storms above, and rocks beneath! 

Whilst flying Italy we chase in vain; 

Still shown to hope, yet still beyond the main. 
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This land our kindred Eryx makes our own: 795 

Acestes lieie has fix’d his friendly throne. 

What hinders then that here at once we build; 

And see our streets with ready people fill’d ? 

O my loved country! shall I ne’er enjoy 

Some walls made sacred with the name of Troy ? 800 

No more a Xanthus and a Simois trace, 

With Hector’s glory hovering o’er the place ? 

But come! and give these floating pests to fires I 
Cassandra’s self the noble deed inspires. 

Last night she stood before me in a dream; 805 

And in her hand I saw the torches gleam. 

“ Here seek your Troy,” she cried, “ here, cease to roam: 
Here plant in kindred Sicily your home.” 

The time suggests the deed: no longer wait: 

But act, submissive to her tongue of fate. 810 

See yon four altars that to Neptune rise! 

The god, the god the fires and soul supplies.” 

She spake; and, seising first the fatal brand. 

Shakes the dire weapon in her lifted hand, 

And hurls ; with beating hearts and wondering gaze, 81 5 
The Trojan dames behold the missive blaze. 

Then, mid the crowd, a matron worn with time, 

(Who Priam’s sons had nurtured in her prime,) 

Pyrgo exclaims; “ Not Beroe this, my friends! 

Doryclus’ wife on other cares attends. 
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Mark you her eyes, that shoot celestial flame ? 

Her look, voice, gesture, step the god proclaim. 

Beroe I left but lately in her cot. 

Sick and repining at her hapless lot: 

Alone denied, of all her sister host, 825 

To pay due honors to Anchises’ ghost.” 

She said: and now the wavering dames sprvey 
With eyes of enmity tlie ships’ array. 

The present realm and that by Fate design’d, 

In doubtful balance, hang upon the mind: 830 

When suddenly, through her extended bow, 

The goddess mounts the clouds and leaves their gaze below. 
Struck by the prodigy, they cease debate; 

Shout with new rage, and snatch the brands of fate: 
Tlirow the red altar’s spoils; and feed the blaze * 8.35 
With arid nutriment of leaves and sprays: 

Till o’er the lofty banks and painted prows, 

W'ith torrent waves, the power of V ulcan flows. 

Straight to Anchises’ tomb and crowded games 
Eumelus, running, speaks the fleet in flames: 840 

And all, as with alarm they turn their eyes. 

See the black billows mount and cloud the skies. 

Then first, exulting as he wheel’d his course, 

To the wild camp lulus spurFd his horse. 

Deaf to restraint, and bursting through the crowd, 845 
“ Ah ! what strange phrensy this ?” he cried aloud. 
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“ What, wretched Citizens! your dire intent ? 

Against yourselves your erring ri^e is bent. 

'Tis not the fleet of Greece your hands destroy: 

’Tis your own hope:—your own unhappy ^Froy. 850 
Lo! your Ascanius!” and upon the shore 
He dash’d the casque, which in the lists he wore. 

And now ^neas and his train appear: 

The conscious dames disperse with guilty fear; 

And hide in caves aiiu woods: renew’d they feel 855 
The love of kindred, and the patriot zeal. 

Their deed they hate, and loathe tin. light of heaven; 

And Juno is from every bosom driven. 

But, not submitting with thei>' late remorse. 

The unconquer’d elemeni exults in force. 860 

111 the'moist plank survive the sullen fires; 

And the burnt calking heavy smoke expires. 

Through the ship’s body works the wasteful pest; 

By men, and by hurl’d torrents uusuppress’d. 

The pious chieftain then in wild despair 865 

Tore his rich robe, and pour’d his soul in prayer: 

Almighty Jove! unless thy hate ordain 
That not a rack of hapless Troy remain— 

If yet thy wonted mercies live for man, 

O ! stretch that hand to save, which only can! 870 

Rescue our ships from flame! this death avert! 

Save Troy’s last feeble hope! or else exert 
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All thy dread power, and give thy lightning sway, 
i f such be my desert, to sweep us all from day/' 

The prayer was scarcely breathed: when, scorning bound, 
A sable tempr^st burst upon the ground. 876 

Loud thunders shake the hills; and, dark above. 

The south unlocks the cataracts of Jove. 

The decks are floated, drench’d the half-burnt wood; 

The last faint vapor dies beneath the flood ; 880 

And all the fleet, four ships alone consumed. 

Escapes the ruin J’ .o’s wralh had doom’d. 

But the great chief, confounded by the went. 

Feels h’ ■ strong breast by jarring counsels rent: 

Doubtful in Sicily to plant his state; 885 

Or still pursue the promises of Ff»te, 

Then hoary Nautes (whom Minerva taught. 

And pout’d her brightest radiance on his thought: 

By whom she spake the wrathful gods’ intent; 

Or the Fates working for the'r great event) 890 

Thus the wise dictates of his mind express’d. 

To calm the tossings of his chieftain’s breast: 

“ As, Goddess-born! the Fates perplex our ways, 

’Tis ours with patience still to tread the maze; 

Assured that fortune is by mind surpass’d; 895 

And constant virtue will o’ercome at last. 

Of lineage, here, half Dardan half divine, 

Acestes rules, by blood and friendship thine. 
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Him as the brother of thy plans receive: 

To him thy overflow of exile give. y(X) 

Whate’er is weak or timid in thy train, 

For Avar unlit, or shrinking from the main. 

Old men and matrons, whom thy fortunes tire, 

(Thy great designs beyond their hearts’ desire,) 

Allow to rest: and, yielded to their claim, 905 

Build here a city with Acesta’s name.” 

Struck by the thought thus waked, yet unresolved. 

In dubious cares the hero’s mind revolved: 

When, seated on her car in sable stole, 

’File matron Night, ascending, climb’d the pole; 910 
And, present from the regions of the bless’d, 

Anchises’ shade his anxious son address’d : 

“ Wy Son! more dear than life, while life remain'd! 
Versed in Troy’s fortunes, and in labors train’d! 

Hither 1 come, commission’d by the Sire 915 

Of Heaven, who snatch’d thy navy from the fire: 

And, pitying, now regards thee from above. 

Nautes obey, and by his counsel move. 

The chosen youth, with bosoms firmly steel’d. 

Bear to Italia for the destined held. 920 

For Latium teems with war; an iron brood 
Waits there to steep thy conquering arms in blood. 

But let thy fond devotion first explore 
ITie realms of night, and pass Avernus o’er 
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To seek my converse: for with shades of woe 925 
1 am not mingled in the world below: 

But in Elysium draw empyreal air; 

And the bless’d council of the pious share. 

Thither, while hosts of sable victims bleed, 

The virgin Sibyl shall thy footsteps lead. 930 

Then will 1 show thee all thy glorious line; 

And the proud city which by Fate is thine. 

And now farewell! night wanes:—I feel, oppress’d, 

The panting coursers of the cruel East.” 

He spake; and like a subtle vapor fled, 935 

Dissolved in air: Ah! why,” .®nea9 said. 

Thus haste away f ah! whither dost thou run ? 

What power thus tears thee from thy much-loved son ?” 

Then on the sacred hearth, with pious zeal, 

He watch’d the fire, and strew’d the holy meal : 940 

From the full censer fragrant incense pour’d; 

And Vesta and Troy’s household gods adored. 
Straightway Acestes, and his band of friends 
He calls to council: and* to them commends 
Jove’s sovereign purpose by Anchises sent: 945 

His sire’s advice, and all his own intent. 

They pause not, but the will of Jove espouse; 

And good Acestes to the mandate bows. 

The feeble, then, and matrons they enroll. 

With all who feel not Fame’s enlivening soul. 
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And, fond of ease, are careless of renown. 

As willing tenants of the destined town. 

The rest new' rig their masts, repair their banks; 

And of the half-burnt ships replace the planks: 

Though small in number yet in prowess great; 955 

Of vivid virtue for the field’s debate. 

Meanwhile iEneas with a plough surrounds 
An ample circuit for his city’s bounds : 

♦ 

Marks each allotment with especial lines; 

And here an llion, here a Troy designs. 960 

O’er his new subjects pleased Acestes reigns: 

Convenes his senate, and their laws ordains. 

Then, where proud £ryx mid the clouds is seen, 

A fane aspires to great Idalia’s queen: 

And at Anchises’ tomb, the filial love 9(j5 

Appoints due priests, and consecrates a grove. 

Nine days entire they give to genial rites; 

And all the nation in the feast delights; 

When, lull’d by gentle airs, the waters sleep; 

And the soft south invites them to the deep. 970 

Now all the shore re-echoes with lament: 

In fond embraces night and day are spent. 

The very matrons now, and they who late 
Shrunk from the waves in terror and in hate. 

Of toil regardless, undeterr’d by fright. 

Press for the voyage and solicit flight. 
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These their good chief s consoling kindness prove; 

Who weeping gives them to Acestes’ love: 

Then slays the beasts by holy custom due; 

Three steers to Eryx, to the Storms an ewe; 980 

And breaks from land: a goblet fills his hands; 

And crown’d with olive on the prow he stands: 

Pours on the wave the grape’s nectareous blood; 

And with the victim-entrails feeds the flood. 

Tlie crews impel the ships with rival force; 985 

And the glad gales pursue them on their course. 

But Venus, still oppress’d by anxious cares, 

To Neptune thus complaining pours her prayers: 

** Juno’s deep hate, and breast that bums with rage. 
Which neither time nor merit can assuage : 990 

Which against Jove and Fate will still rebel, 

Thus my high soul to humbling prayer compel. 

’Twas not enough, that, in the fateful hour. 

The Phrygian city sank beneath her power: 

That Troy’s remains through lengthen’d woes she drew— 
Troy after death her furies still pursue. 996 

Whence the dire wrath she only can explain. 

What rolling masses on the Libyan main 
She lately raised, when, with .^olian aid, 

Vainly to force thy trident she essay’d. 

Thyself didst witness: now the Trojan dames 
Her guilt impels to wrap their fleet in flames; 
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And, reft of ships, constrains the heroic band 
To leave their comrades in an alien land. 

What yet remains, thy power I now implore 1005 

To waft them safely to Laurentum’s shore. 

O! grant me this, great Monarch of the sea! 

If what I ask consent with Fate’s decree.” 

To her the son of Saturn thus replied: 

“ Well may in me Cythera’s queen confide. 1010 

First from my realms she sprang to glad the light; 

And my own merits may her trust invite. 

Oft have 1 calm’d the rage of seas and heaven. 

When the wild rack bv Juno has been driven. 

Nor less on land thy son has been my care : 1015 

Simo'is and Xanthus can attest me there. 

Wheri dread Achilles, thundering on the rear. 

Drove to their walls the Trojans pale with fear: 

When thousands fell, and, cumber’d with the slain, 
Xanthus scarce struggled, groaning, to the main; 1020 

Then, as he dared to check Pelides’ course, 

With gods unequal, and unequal force, 

I snatch’d Ailneas from the dreadful fray; 

And bore him, mantled in a cloud, away: 

Though much I sought to raze the walls 1 built;; 1025 

And pour my wrath on perjured llion's guilt. 

Still in my breast the same affections live. 

Cease from alarm! for all thy wish I give. 
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Safely the chief the Avernian port shall gain; 

And mourn for only one of all his train. 1030 

ITie greedy deep shall claim but one alone; 

^rhat victim head which must for all atone.” 

When thus the sire had chased the suppliant’s fear, 

He yoked his coursers for their proud career. 

High o’er their tossing heads the monarch stands; 1035 

Shakes the loose reins, and all their rage commands. 

Swift o’er the glassy plain the chariot sweeps; 

Beneath his axle blue-hair’d Ocean sleeps. 

Unstain’d with clouds the fields of etlier glow; 

And all is bright above, and calm below. 1040 

Around the sovereign, in unwieldy sport. 

Gambol huge whales, the vassals of his court. 

Palsemon near and hoary Glaucus wait; 

Phorcus and Triton swell the floating state. 

Bright on the left Cymodoce is seen; 1045 

Thetis and Melite of softest mien: 

Nesaee, Spio, gay Thalia’s grace; 

And virgin Panopea’s blooming face. 

As laughs the encircling scene, the hero’s heart 

Feels the mild pleasures which its smiles impart. 1050 

With haste, he bids each IcMfty mast ascend; 

And every hand the extended sailyards bend. 

At once they stretch the booms, and spread the sails; 

And turn their swelling bosoms to the gales. 
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Borne by the auspicious breeze the fleet proceeds; 1055 
While their close order Palinurus leads. 

Observant of his course, the navy steers; 

And, in his track, sails straightly on or veers. 

Now climbing up heaven’s steep. Night’s dewy power 
Had nearly reach’d her black meridian tower: 10f)0 

In placid rest the seamen’s wearied ranks 
Found toil could soften beds of naked planks: 

\\ hen from the stars Sleep wafts his noiseless flight; 

And cuts with downy plume the waves of night. 

To thee he comes: to thee upon his wings 1065 

A dire repose, O Palinurus! brings. 

While Phorbas’ shape the illusive Power belies, 

On the high stem he sits in friendly guise, 

And'speaks: “ Our ships the seas themselves convey; 
And the straight breeze directs us on our way. 1070 
Then thy faint eyes, O Palinurus! close; 

And steal awhile from labor to repose. 

Meantime myself thy duties will attend; 

And guide the helm, while sleep restores my friend.” 

With lids that scarcely rose beneath their load, 1075 
Thus Palinurus answers to the god: 

Me dost tliou counsel to believe the seas i 
Me—who well know how faithless calms like these ?— 
What! shall 1 trust my chief to waves and skies, 

Deceived full often by their specious lies 1080 
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He said; and grasp’d the helm with stedfast hand ; 
And fix’d his eyes upon the starry band. 

But, lo! the god a branch conceal’d from view, 

With Styx envenom’d and Lctheean dew, 

Dash’d on the temples of the unwary man ; 1085 

And through his slacken’d frame the drowsy poison ran. 
Scarce were his struggling nerves subdued by rest. 

When the strong Power, insulting on his breast, 

Whelms him, loud calling to his friends in vain, 

With the rent steerage, in the uufathom’d main : 1090 

Then spreads his wings, and soars aloft in air. 

The fleet, still safe in Neptune’s guardian care, 

Glides on its course; and grazes now the coasts, 

Which once the Sirens fill’d with slaughter’d hosts; 

# 

And yet are whiten’d with the victim’s bones; 1095 
While mid the rocks the incessant billow groans. 

But now the chief perceived, without her guide, 

The wavering vessel warping on the tide. 

Alarm’d he springs, and, seising her command. 

Through the dark ocean steers with dauntless hand: 1100 
And much his hapless friend’s mischance bewails; 

“ Ah! too presuming on the seas and gales. 

Thou, Palinurus! outcast of the grave, 

On some lone shore shalt fade, or welter on the wave.” 
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Argument. 


On hi8 arrival at Cuniic, iCIneas consults the 8ihyly and solicits her to 
conduct him to an interview with his father In Elysium. She instructs 
him in what is requisite as preparatory to the enterprise: and, when 
the enjoined rites, with the fuiierdl of Miseniis (wiio had fallen by the 
envy of Triton) are duly performed, Uie hero and his holy guide 
descend to the regions of the dead. The phantoms, stationed in the 
entrance of Hades, are described, with the passage of the chief and 
his conductress through the several provinces of the subterranean em> 
pire. ^neas converses with Palinurus and Deiphobiis; and ineffec¬ 
tually addresses Oidu, who reuiaiiis inflexibly silent, aud retires from 
him in obstinate resentment. On their reaching Elysium, ^neas and 
tlie Sibyl are led by Anchises through that realm of the pious; and 
the cliief is gratified with the vision of his descciidcnts, the future ■ 
patriots ami heroes of Rome. tVhen he has been instructed in their 
history, ami in what relates more immediately to his present fortunes, 
he is dismissed with tlie priestess to the upper world; and, repairing 
to his fleet, seta sail and anchors in the harbour of Caleta. 
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He spoke and wept; then, pressing on his way, 

Gain’d with full sails Euboean Cumae’s bay. 

Seaward they turn their prows: the ships are bound 
By the curved anchor to the arrested ground: 

Their sterns o’ershade the coast. The youthful bands 
Leap with light rapture on the Hesperian sands. 

Some in its bed of flint awake the flame: 

Some search for springs, or scour the woods for game. 
But, warm with zeal, his step .^neas guides 
To where great Phoebus in his state presides : 10 

Where, in a mighty cavern’s deep retreat. 

Religious horror guards the Sibyr.s seat; 

Within whose breast enthroned, the god of light 
Pours all the vision’d future on her sight; 

And now the pious hero, and his train, !•'> 

Pierce Trivia’s grove, and reach the golden fane. 
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'Tis famed that Daedalus, on daring wing, 

Flying through air from Crete’s rc.sentfiil king, 

To the cold north his wondrous course pursued; 

And, hovering on tlie blast, o’er Cumae stood. 20 

There, first alighting on thy favor’'.! shores, 

Phoebus! to thee lie gave his plumy oars: 

And to thy godhead, with a grateful heart. 

Rear’d a vast temple in the pride of art. 

In living sculpture, on the massy gate ' 2.> 

Rose the s^d story of Androgeos’ fate. 

Tliere vanquish’d Athens, for her crime decreed 
Yearly to send seven victim sons to bleed. 

Stands in mute terror by the eventful urn, 

Whose lots decide parental sorrow’s turn: .‘JO 

And, opposite, proud Crete surmounts the wave. 

Pasiphae here, mad passion’s hapless slave. 

Enjoys by artifice the dire embrace; 

And here, the product of the mingled race. 

Fierce Minotaur, in whom two natures strove, .35 

Is seen, fell oflspring of portentous love. 

Here too the mazy palace is portray’d; 

Where the lost foot in endless error stray’d: 

Till Daedalus, to .soothe the love-sick queen. 

Disclosed the windings of the fraudful scene; U) 

And through its tangled paths the victim led, 

Hi.s darkling footsteps govern’d by a thread. 
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'riiou too, O Icarus! would’st there have proved 
'Die master’s power, but, ah! too well he loved. 

'Fwice he essay’d to run thy form in gold: 4.> 

Twice foil the father’s hand and dropp’d the mold. 

Held by the wondering eye the Trojaus pore 
On the rare piece, and all its art explore ; 

When, sent before them to the sacred shrine, 

Achates now presents the maid divine, 50 

Deiphobe; who served, with iioly love, 
z\t Phoebus’ altar and in Oiaii’s grove. 

Straight she accosts the king; 'Die time demands 
Not gazing eyes, but sacrilicing hands. 

’Twere better now to sever for the stroke 55 

Siiven steers, unconscious of the servile yoke; 

And from the flock as many sheep to choose; 

'fo give the mighty Powers their wonted dues.” 

Thus to iEneas spake the holy maid: 

Nor long his men the sacred rites delay’d. * - 1)0 

'J'hen to her cell she call’d the Trojan train. 

Deep in the cavern'd rock retired the fane : 

A hundred paths connect it with the day: 

A hundred gates unfold to give her answers way. 

Just on the threshold of the hallow’d dome, 1)5 

“ Now seek the Fates,” she cried, “the time is come, 
The god! behold the god!” and all her mien 
Betray’d at once the rushing Power within. 
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Changed is her countenance: her color flies: 

Her hairs, disdainful of restraint, uprise; 70 

Her breast quick.panting struggles with its load; 

And her heart maddens with a fiery goad. 

Swell'd by the embosom’d god, her form dilates: 

Her accents are the language of the Fates: 

Her features with celestial lustre shine; 75 

And all tlie mortal rises to divine. 

'*And canst thou yet—yet linger? still forbear, 

Dardan iEneas! to relent in prayer ? 

’Tis prayer alone unbars this dread abode: 

Its gates the mouths of the tremendous god.” 80 

She said, and said no more; mute awe ensued. 

Each Trojan heart by chilling fear subdued : 

’Fill, breaking silence, thus the king express’d 
The pious fervor of his inmost breast: 

“ O Phoebus! of enduring Troy the friend! 85 

Whose heart still pities her, and shafts defend! 

Who once didst guide the dart from Paris’ hand. 

To stretch the dire Achilles on the strand! 

Sway’d by thy high command, and led by thee. 

My toils have circled through the boundless sea: 90 

Have roam’d Massylian wilds, and traced the shores 
Where ocean o’er the dreadful syi tes roars. 

On flying Italy at length I tread:- 

Cease now Troy’s fates to blacken o’er my head! 
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Ye also, O ye Powers ! who from your skies 95 

Once saw averse great Ilion’s glory rise, 

And laid her in the dust; ah! now content 

With what is punish’d, at the last relent. 

And thou, most holy Priestess! on whose sight 

The gods expand the future wrapp’d in light: 100 

Give, while I ask my promised realms from Fate, 

Troy yet in Latium to rebuild her state : 

Her wandering gods to fix in late repose. 

Long toss’d on seas, and snatch’d from circling foes. 

Grant this, and marble temples shall ascend 105 

To the great deities, thy cares attend; 

And festal days through circling time proclaim 

The immortal honors of thy Phoebus’ name. 

For thee, great virgin of the illumined mind ! 

A holy sanctuary my hands shall find: 110 

There place thine oracles, and priests ordain 

To guard the treasures of thy mystic strain. 

But thou, indulgent to thy suppliant’s prayer. 

Trust not to flitting leaves, the sport of air, 

The god’s responses, but thyself relate; 115 

And with thy lips unseal the page of Fate.” 

He ceased: but, deep within her cell retired, 

* 

Still raved the maid, ecstatic and inspired. 

Impatient, still she struggled from her breast 

To heave the oppression of its mighty guest: 120 
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But with mure power the god his seat maintains; 

Tames her wild heart, and o’er her fury reigns. 
Spontaneous then unfold the hundred doors: 

And, rushing into air, his answer pours : 

“ O '^J’hoii, escaped at length the stormy main! 125 

Storms yet more fierce await thee on the plain. 

Safe shall thy Trojans reach Lavinium’s shore : 

Let not that idle care disturb thee more. 

But yet untraversed they shall wish the flood. 

War, horrid war, and Tiber foamlug blood 130 

1 sec : another Xanthus shalt thou view ; 

Another Simois swell’d with gore anew: 

Another Greece on Latium’s tented field. 

There sliall a new Achilles lift the shield. 

Born of a goddess too; and Juno still 1.35 

Shall cleave to llion with a deathful will. 

What Latian city, or what alien power 
Shalt thou not court in Fate’s disastrous hour ? 

The cause of mischief still, a foreign spouse ; 

And Troy rapacious of another’s vows. 140 

But thou above thy fortune proudly ride; 

And stem with firmer breast the rising tide. 

Thy earliest hope, beyond thy fancy’s dream. 

Shall, dawning, from a Grecian city gleam.” 

Thus from tlie shrine, while all the cavern roar’d, 145 
I ler mystic lays the raving Sibyl pour’d, 
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And darkling truths: so Phoebus plied the goad; 
Shook the fierce reins, and in her bosom glow’d. 
Soon as the tumult of her holy throes, 

Subsiding, gave her furious lips repose, 

The hero spake: “No danger’s form can rise, 

O holy Maid! to daunt me, or surprise. 

All have 1 ponder’d in my heart before ; 

And, versed in labors, am prepared for more, 
'lliis only would my earnest prayer obtain : 

Since here, ’tis said, to Pinto’s dread domain 
Unfolds the gate, and o’er their dusky bed 
The waves of Acheron in horror spread; 

That thou would’st ope the holy gate of night; 
And guide my footsteps to my father’s sight. 
Him oh my shoulders, through the dense array 
Of foes and flames, I fondly bore away. 

He, constant to my side, my toils partook. 

Weak as he was, and but with life forsook : 
Dared to confront the skies’ and ocean’s rage. 
With spirit, great beyond the lot of age ; 

And now has urged me with his high command, 
lliy suppliant here, to win thy guiding hand. 

O! then in pity to the son and sire. 

Indulge the boon our pious prayers require: 

For not in vain the bride of nether Jove 
Gave thee dominion o’er the Avernian grove; 
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And all thou canst. If Orpheus’ potent shell 
, Could gain his consort from the powers of hell: 

If Pollux, with alternate deatli, redeem 175 

His brother’s life, and oft the Stygian stream 
Pass and repass, O! let me now explore 
The path, those living chiefs have trod before. 

Why should I speak of Theseus’ might, or name 

The great Alcides, who the way o’ercame? 180 

My cause more pious, and my blood as high. 

Drawn from the almighty Sovereign of the sky.” 

Thus sued the hero, and embraced the shrine; 

And thus the priestess; “ Sprung from race divine, 
Anchiscs’ mighty Son! to death’s abode 185 

Prone lies the path, and facile is the road. 

To all who seek them open day and night, 

Pluto’s black gates with broad access invite. 

But to recall the foot, retrace the way 

Up the dark steep, and re-assert the day— lyo 

This is the labor, this the mighty feat, 

Achieved by few, the greatest of the great; 

Loved by the gods, and of celestial birth; 

By virtue raised above the sons of earth. 

Dark woods o’erwhelm with night the middle space; 195 
And sad Cocytus’ sable arms embrace. 

But if so strong the passion of thy soul. 

Twice to cross Styx, twice see the nether pole; 
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i\nd liv’d thy purpose on the frantic deed; 

Hear what the high adventure must precede. 20(J 

Hid from the sight, a tree’s deep shades infold 
A branch, with leaves and bark of living gold. 

Sacred to hell’s great queen: thick clustering round 
Vast forests guard it in a vale profound. 

To all that breathe-are burr’d the realms below, 205 

t 

Unless they first shall pluck the golden bough; 

Which, as her gift, fair Proserpine demands: 

Nor fails her offering from despoilers’ hands. 

One cropp’d, another rises in the place; 

And the gold propagates its glowing race. 210 

Then search for this amid the incumbent shade; 

And, having found it, with thy grasp invade. 

For freely will it follow at thy touch, 

If the higli Fates thy daring shall avouch. 

With them averse, the stubborn bough will mock 215 
Thy hand’s best strength, nor heed thine axe’s shock. 

But, ah! thou know’st not, while thou lingerest here, 

A breatldess friend demands thy pious tear: 

Whose corse, as yet unburied on the coast, 

Disturbs the rites, and desecrates the host. 220 

First to the tomb’s repose consign the dead ; 

Then hither be the sable victims led; 

Those first peace-offerings to the infernal Powers: 

So shah thou see at length the Stygian bowers; 
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And realms by living footsteps never trod.” 225 

Thus spake, then sealM her lips the servant of the god, 
Aeneas from the cave, in pensive mood, 

With eyes upon the ground, his way pin sued: 

Ilis tlioiights revolving on the dark event; 

And all his soul with sad conjecture rent. 230 

With him Achates,' faithful to his cares*, 

Walks as his comrade, and his feelings shares. 

Much on the Sibyl’s boding words they muse: 

Who the lost friend? the unburied body whose ? 

But, on the shore arrived, too soon they view 235 

Misenus dead, and by a fate undue: 

Misenus sprung from A'iolus ; most skill’d 
With sounding brass to wake the embattled field. 

Great Hector’s comrade, still to Hector near 
He breathed his clarion and he shook his spear. 240 
When stretch’d by fierce Achilles on the plain. 

His mighty loid was number’d with the slam; 

The hero sought, with soul and pride the same, 

All equal leader in yEueas’ name. 

Now as by chance, upon a beetling steep, 245 

He blew his shell that echoed through the deep, 

And madly durst the challenged sea-gods brave ; 

Triton, from envy, whelm’d him in the wave. 

’Phe deed w'ith anguish fill’d each Trojan breast; 

And good yEneas grieved beyond the rest. 


250 
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Tlien, to obey the Sibyl’s high command, 

With tears and wailing, hastens all the band. 

With trees on trees they toil to raise on high 
The funeral shrine, and mount it to the sky. 

Beneath their sturdy strokes the forests bow; 25-5 

And the scared beasts their trembling shades forego. 
Down drops the pine: the rushing elm resounds ; 

The monarch oak submits to numerous wounds : 

Their mountain seats descending ashes leave; 

And what sharp axes sever wedges cleave. 2f)0 

I'oremost and arm’d alike, with voice and hands 
iEneas animates the toiling bands; 

And, throwing o’er the interminable wood 

His anxious glance, thus prays in sorrowing mood: 

“ O that in this immensity of shade, * 26o 

The fatal branch of gold would stand display’d! 

Since all the prophetess of thee divined, 

Misenus! now too sadly true 1 find.” 

Scarce had he said, when softly wafted by. 

Two doves with plumes unruffled cut the sky, '270 

And light upon the green : with joy he views 
His mother’s birds, and thus his prayer renews; 

“ O! be your wing my guide, and through the air 
Disclose the way (if any way be there) 

Through yon dark woods, and point the golden bough, 

As its rich shadow floats and gleams below. '27f) 
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And thou, my Goddess-mother! now confess 

/ 

Thy wonted power, and aid thy son’s distress.” 

He spoke; and, heedful of their actions, stood 
To mark the plumy guidance thro\igh the wood. . 280 

'riiey just before him fed; and then their flight 
Renew’d, yet not outflow his following sight. 

But when they came to where Avernus’ breath 
Infects the envenom’d atmosphere with death, 

At once into superior air they spring; 285 

And o’er the sacred foliage close the wing; 

Where the bright gold with undulating rays 
Shoots through the involving green a yellow blaze. 

As, when the year is lock’d by winter’s hands. 

The mistletoe in branchy pride expands; 290 

And round the bough, its alien birth arrays. 

Blooms in new life and wreathes its saffron sprays. 

So look’d the sprouting gold amid the shade : 

So, gently rustling, in the breezes play’d. 

From the retaining stem iEneas tears 295 

The prize with joy, and to the Sibyl bears. 

Nor less the Trojan mourners on the coast 
Urge their last duties to Misenus’ ghost. 

And first the pyre’s tail fabric they design, 

Compact of cloven oak and unctuous pine. 300 

Their care its sides with dusky foliage weaves; 

And bright arms glitter ’mid the cypress’ leaves. 
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In brimming caldrons some the tepid wave 
Prepare, the cold limbs of the dead to lave. 

Then o’er the anointed corse they pour the tear; S05 

And place it, veil’d with purple, on the bier. 

Some the huge bier in mournful office raise; 

And with averted faces light the blaze: 

Heap’d incense and the flesh of victims burn; 

And feeding oil, infused from many an urn. 310 

When now the flames had ceased, and sunk the pyre,' 
With wine they lave the relics of the fire: 

And Coryiiseus in an urn of brass 

The bones, selected from the cindery mass. 

Disposed ; and next, thrice pacing round the ring, 315 
Thrice on his comrades, from the lustral spring. 

With the biess’d olive’s branch light dews he throws* 
Then hails the dead, and bids the soul repose. 

But, where his friend lies mouldering in the ground. 

The pious hero rears a lofty mound, 320 

With the chiefs arms and oar and trumpet crown’d; 
Beneath the aerial mountain’s brow sublime; 

Which bears Miseuus’ name .through endless time. 

These holy dues absolved, without delay 
The king prepares the Sibyl to obey^ 32.5 

Deep in a rock a cavern dives from light; 

By the black flood and forests lock’d in night : 
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O’er wliich no birds on venturous wing prcsuitie 
To tempt the death that broods upon the gloom : 

I'rom its rank jaws such blasting vapors roll; S.OO 

Load the dun air, and poison to the pole. 

Hence from its powers, diffused abroad by fame, 

The Greeks denote it by Adrnus’ name. 

Hither iEneas leads four sable kine ; 

Whose spreading fronts the priestess bathes with wine: 
And, cull’d between the horns, the topmost hairs 
liiirns, as first offerings, with devotive prayers ; 

1 nvoking Hecate, whose potent sway 

The heavens acknowledge, and the shades obey. 

Then others lance the panting victims’ throats; 340 

And catch in bowls the life-blood as it floats. 

To Night, dread Power, who gave the Furies birth. 

And her great sister, Cliaos’ offspring, Earth, 

A lilack lamb by the cliiefs own falchion fell; 

A barren heifer to the queen of hell. 343 

'riien, to the Stygian monarch’s awful claim, 

He kindles altars with nocturnal flame; 

And heaps, with oil infused, upon the fire 
The ponderous entrails of the bulls’ entire. 

But now, just ere tlig morn began to peep; 350 

Ere the sun glimmer’d from his eastern steep; 

Lo! the ground, bellowing, rocks beneath their tread: 
The trembling forest bows its lofty head; 
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And dogs of darkness, howling through the shade, 
Proclaim the approaching queen in power array’d. 355 
“ Hence, ye Profane!” the priestess cries, “ remove 
Your tainting presence! nor pollute the grove! 

And thou, /Eneas! seise the road of death ; 

And draw thy Haining falchion from the sheath. 

Now with thy firmest soul sustain thy part: 300 

This hour claims all the hero in thy heart.” 

Then in the cave she plunged with furious haste; 

And, dauntlessly, her steps with equal steps he traced. 

Ye (jods, who rule the shades with awfid might! 

Chaos ! and Phlegethon! and silent Night! 305 

Grant me unblamed to speak what Fame has told ; 

And your deep world of darkness to unfold. 

O’er shadowy realms, controll’d by Pluto’s sway, 
Through the duu gloom they press their lonely way: 

Like him who traverses the forest shade, 370 

By the false moon not lighted, but betray’d: 

When Jove in clouds withdraws the heavens from view; 
And Night robes Nature in one sable hue. 

On hell’s black threshold, by its yawning gate, 

Sorrow's and vengeful Cares reclining wait. 375 

There wan Diseases dwell and mournful Age: 

There Fear, and Want, and ghastly Famine rage; 

Forms dire to sight! and there, of kindred race. 

Pale Death and Sleep, with Labor, hold their place: 
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There too the Joys of mind that spring from guilt; 380 
And War, all horrid in the blood he spilt. 

Tlierc stand the Furies’ iron beds, and there 
Discord with gory bands compels her snaky hair. 

High in the midst an elm expands its arms, 

Old, dark, immense; beneath whose boughs in swarms 39i5 
Cluster light dreams; the mockeries of sleep; 

And by each leaf their fluttering station keep. 

The region teems with monsters huge and foal: 

There Centaurs stable; twofold Scyllas howl; 

V^ast Briareus his hundred-arm’d assault 390 

Threats; and fell Hydra’s hisses shake the vault: 

Chimaera pours her flames; dire Gorgons glare : 

The wings of llarpyies rend the lurid air; 

And, grandly in his pomp of might display’d, 

Scowls, with dark rage, the fierce tricorp’rate shade*. 
Here, suddenly alarm’d, the hero’s hand 396 

Shook his broad falchion at the monstrous band; 

And, unadmonish'd by his sapient guide 
That the vain lives in forms of shadow glide, 

Madly his rage had dealt its blows around; 400 

And at impassive phantoms aim’d the wound. 

Hence leads their path to Acheron’s dark waves. 
Turbid and foul the flood iu eddies raves; 


♦ Geryon. 
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And with fierce influx on Cocytus pours. 

Guard of the stream and master of the shores, 40,5 
In squalid horror Charon here attends. 

Clustering in tangled hoariness, descends 
His mass of beard; his eyes are fix’d in flame: 

A rusty garb hangs foully on his frame. 

With a protruded pole and canvass spread, 410 

He works the sable bark that wafts the dead. 

Old, but without decay, the god is seen. 

In age’s winter, vivid still and green. 

Here rush to gain the bank, a bloodless throng. 

Matrons, men, boys, and chiefs in battle strong; 415 

Maidens; and youths, the prey of funeral fires 
In the sad view of their distracted sires: 

As numerous as the leaves in forest glades. 

When boisterous autumn shatters first their shades : 

Or thick as birds, when their assembled host 420 

In fluttering myriads settle on the coast; 

O’er seas prepared for sunny realms to steer. 

And fly the rigors of die wintry year. 

The crowds, with longing for the further shore. 

Press for their passage, and with prayers implore. 425 
Now these, now those the surly boatman takes; 

But drives the rest to distance from the lakes. 

Amazed iEneas cries: " Explain what cause, 

O holy Maid! this mighty concourse draws. 
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What seek the thronging shades ? and whal decides 430 
That some resign the shore, some cross the pallid tides 
To him the hoary prophetess replies: 

“Sou of i\iichises! oiTspriiig of the skies! 

Thou secst Cocytus, and great Styx, whose fear 
Guards the dread oath attesting gods revere. 435 

The ferryman is CItaron: who remain 
Are a sad, friendless, and unburied train : 

Who cross the flood are tomb’d: to all beside 
The Stygian passage is by Eate denied; 

And, while excluded from the peaceful urn, 440 

In darkness here around the shores they mourn: 

Till, a full century complete, at last 
Their wish is granted, and the torrent pass’d.” 

iEneas check’d his .step and paused in gloom. 

His thought revolving on their hapless doom. 445 

Then, mid the crowd that sadden’d on his view. 

The leader of his Lyciau troops he knew, 

Oroutes, with iicucaspis by his side; 

Who, witli their ship, were whelm’d beneath the tide; 

As following him from Troy with all their train, 450 
The stormy south oppress’d them on the maid. 

There too, confounded with the unhappy host. 

Pale Paliuuriis stood, a mournful ghost: 

Who lately, as he watch’d heaven’s starry band. 

Fell raid the billows from the helm’s command. 


455 
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Him, scarce distinguish’d through the depth of shade, 

His features with a weight of gloom o’erlaid, 

The chief accosts : “ O Paliiiurus! say, 

What envious Power hath snatch’d thee thus away; 

And mock’d my hope ? To thee alone unjust, 400 

Phoebus has only here deceived my trust. 

That, safe from seas, Italia thou should’st gain. 

The god predicted ; but his faith how vain!” 

The ghost replied; “Great Lord of Ilion’s state ! 
Pheebus and Heaven were guiltless of my fate; 46.5 

For the broad helm, with which the ship I steer’d, 

To which my hands with faithful grasp adhered. 

Torn from its fastenings by superior force. 

Sustain’d me in my fall and buoy’d my course. 

Ah ! then, the savage billows I attest, • 470 

That fears for thee alone disturb’d my breast; 

Lest haply, sever’d from her helm and guide, 

Thy ship should founder in the tossing tide. 

Tliree dreary nights I floated on the seas, 

Borne by the waftage of the southern breeze. 47.5 

On tbe fourth morning, with returning light, 

Italia gleam’d on my exerted sight. 

Slowly I toil’d to land, and safely gain’d: 

When, as with griping hands the rock I strain’d. 

Spent, and encumber’d with ray dripping vest, 480 

The barbarous race assail’d their hapless guest; 

And, as a wealthy prey, with arms oppress’d. 
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Now on the sand&, a wretched corse, I lie. 

Beat by the waves, and parch’d beneath the sky. 

But thee I [)ray by day’s etherial cope, 485 

By thy bless’d sire, by young liilus’ hope. 

Great as thou art, O ! snatch me from my doom ; 

Seek Velia’s port, and give my bones a tomb. 

Or if there be a way, indulged to thee 
By thy celestial mother’s potency, 490 

(For not without the gods’ high power I deem 
Thou now preparest to cross the fatal stream) 

O! bear me with thee to the further shore; 

And let me rest now toiling life is o’er.” 

Thus he; and thus the priestess answer’d straight: 495 
Why, Paliiuirus! madly strive with Fate ? 

WouldJst thou unburied pass the Stygian wave? 

'Hie guarded river of the Furies brave ? 

Suppress the thought! the unholy wish forbear! 

Nor hope to bend Fate’s adamant with prayer. 500 
But list to what 1 say, and with thy heart 
Embrace the comfort which my words impart. 

'Fhe cities of the guilty region, driven 
By prodigies that speak the wrath of Heaven, 

'Fhe tomb’s atonement to thy dust shall rear; 505 

And hallow it with ofi’erings year by year 
While, by thy blood renown’d, the conscious steep 
Shall Paliuurus’ name for ever keep.” 
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These words assuage his cares; and, charm’d by fame, 
He hails amid his woes the immortal name. 5 10 

But they pursue their path, and now attain 
The watery barrier of the infernal icign : 

Not unobserved ; for, onward as they drew 
Through the drear wood, they struck the boatman’s view; 
Who mark’d their progress with a tiery glance, 515 

And thus in wrath forbade their bold advance : 

Whoe’er thou art thus arm’d, whose foot invades 
This world of sleep, of darkness and the shades. 

Speak vvhy thou comest! and hence without debate! 

The Stygian boat abhors a living freight. 520 

When great Alcides on the stream I bore. 

Or Theseus and Pirithous wafted o’er, 

Though chiefs of matchless might and heavenly seed,* 

1 felt no pleasure in the unhallow’d deed. 

He from the monarch’s throne itself compell’d 525 
Hell’s trembling sentry, and in fetters held: 

They from the regal chamber durst essay 
To bear with impious arras the queen away,” 

Him briefly thus the holy maid address’d: 

“No frauds are here design’d; compose thy breast! 530 
These arms intend not force : with howls of dole 
Still may hell’s guard the bloodless shades controll: 

And chaste Proserpina, secure by Fate, 

Maintain in holy peace her uncle’s state. 
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Renown’d for piety and martial might, 535 

Dardan iEneas, through this Stygian night, 

Seeks his dear sire: but, if such holy love 
Shall fail tliy unrelenting heart to move. 

Acknowledge this!” and from her vest she drew 
The fatal branch, and offer’d to his view. 540 

At once he ceased to rage; and, as he saw 
The gold so rarely seen, felt holy awe. 

II is dusky boat then turning to the banks. 

He chases from their seats the spectre-ranks; 

Clears all the deck, and takes his mighty freight: 545 

The vessel groans beneath the chieftain’s weight. 

Press’d by the unwonted load, its sutures drink 
The sable wave, and gape at many a chink. 

Safely, at length, beyond the sullen tide. 

He lands the hero and his holy guide, 550 

Where its dark shores the unhappy river strews 
With ebon sedge, and with deforming ooze. 

Here Cerberus within his cavern lay; 

Rang his dread triple peal, and barr’d the way. 

To him, as she perceived the serpents rise 553 

On his fierce neck and mark’d his kindling eyes, 

The priestess threw a cake of drowsy powers. 

Of honey moulded and narcotic flowers. 

He, famine-wrung, his triple throat disclosed; 

Ingulf’d the morsel; and, o’ercoine, reposed. 


560 
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Stretch’d in the crowded den his volumes lie; 

And the curl’d terrors of his back untie. 

The [)ass thus freed, its grisly guard at rest, 

^neas seised, and from the river press’d. 

Straightway his ears lamenting tones assail, 565 

Infants’ weak cries and melancholy wail: 

Whom, reft of life in life’s soft-opening morn. 

From the sweet breast Death’s cruel hand had torn. 

Near them were they whose blood injustice spilt; 
Guiltless, but doom’d to feel the award of guilt. 570 
Nor are these realms without their judge assign’d: 

Here Minos sits with deep inquiring mind: 

Culls to his bar the congregated shades; 

Retries their cases, and their lives pervades. 

In the next region, overcast with woe, * 575 

Are they who fell beneath the self-aim’d blow: 

Who not for crime expired; but, loathing day, 

Harl madly thrown the gift of life away. 

Ah! now, once more how gladly would they bear 
Pale want and labor in the etherial air! 580 

’I'oo late—by laws inexorable bound; 

And the dread nine-fold Styx, that deeply groans around. 

Not far removed, in dim diffusion thrown. 

Spread the pule fields, which sorrow calls her own. 

Here, in deep vales and bowers with myrtle wove, 585 
Complain the victims of consuming love. 
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Beneath the tomb in vain they hoped repose : 

The vengeful Power still follows with his woes. 

Phaidra and Procris here the chief survey’d; 

And Eiiphyle here her breast display’d, 590 

Gored with the cruel wound her son had made. 

Evadne too and Crete’s incestuous queen, 

And fond Laodainia here were seen: 

And Cajnis, once from woman changed to man. 

Now in the sex in which her race began. 5^^ 

With these Elissa ranged the extended wood; 

Fresh from her wound, and still effusing blood: 

Whom near approaching, as with doubtful view 
Through the brown gloom the Trojan hero knew, 

(Like him, who, ill assured, through misty night 600 
Sees,* or but thinks he sees the moon’s young light,) 

He thus address’d; while tears bedew’d his eyes, 

And love confounded all his words w'ith sighs: 

“ Unhappy Queen! and was the common breath, 

That spoke thy deep despair’s recourse to death, 605 
Too sadly true ? and 1 thy cause of fate ? 

By all the stars! by Heaven’s eternal state! 

(If oaths bear influence in this world of night,) 

With pain I left thee, and compulsive flight. 

The gods, whose high commands my steps compel 610 
To trace these realms where dusky horrors dwell. 
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Forced me away: nor could my mind foreknow, 

My loss would rend thee with such dcathful woe. 

Ah ! stay ! whom fliest thou ? ah! withdraw not now ! 

’Tis the last converse that our fates allow.” 6l5 

Thus, while her flaming glances shot disdain, 

With tears iEiieas strove to soothe her pain. 

Averse her lowering eyes and closed her ears, 

No more she heeds him and no more she hears, 

l^an the Marpesian rock, when billows beat, 620 

'^The watery war conflicting at its feet. 

At length she burst away in hostile mood j 
And plunged into the covert of the wood. 

There her Sychseus, faithful to her cares, 

Meets all her love, and all her sorrow shares. 625 

Nor less iEneas, anguish’d for her doom, * 

With tearful eyes pursues her through the gloom. 

Then, passing on his destined way, he came 
To realms where dwell the chiefs of warlike fame. 
Parthenopaeus, here, in arms renown’d; 630 

Tydcus, and pale Adrastus’ shade he found. 

Here too, his Trojan friends in battle slain, 

Much wept on earth, he saw, and wept again. 

Glaucus, Thersilochus, and Medon here. 

And Polyphoetes, Ceres’ holy seer; 655 

Antenor's sons; and still, as once in war, 

Idaeus arm’d and mounted on his car, 
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Press round the iicro, and with fond delay 
Dwell on his looks, and with inquiries stay. 

But they, whom lately Agamemnon led, 640 

Beheld his blazing arms with wonted dread. 

Some, as they once had sought their ships in flight, 

Fled in disorder through the illumined night: 

Some strove to shriek; and, in thin feeble cries. 

On their light lips the scream of terror dies. 645 

And here, Deiphobus! he saw thy shade ; 

Whose form the havoc of the sword betray’d : 

Lopp’d of both hands; the head of ears bereft; 

And with dishonest wounds the no.strils cleft. 

Him as he shrunk, desirous to conceal 650 

The dire defacements of the mangling steel, 
iEndas hardly knew, and first address’d, 

Surprise and sorrow struggling in his breast: 

I 

Deiphobus ! renown’d for martial force! 

With blood derived from god-like Teucer’s source! 655 

What heart could wish the vengeance that I see r 
What hand had power to wreak it thus on thee ? 

Fame told me that, in Troy’s disastrous night, 

O’erspent with slaughter, not o’ercome in fight, 

Tliou fell’st upon accumulated death, 660 

The unconquer’d hero to thy latest breath. 

Then on Rhoetcum’s shore a tomb 1 raised; 

Gave it thy name, and with thine arms emblazed; 
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And thrice my lifted voice invoked thy shade. 

Thy corse, my Friend ! escaped the search I made; 665 
And wrong’d my wish, to thee and friendship just, 

To place in Phrygian earth thy honor’d dust.” 

“ All,” said the mournful ghost of Priam’s son. 

For my sad corse thy piety has dune. 

These wrongs from Fate and Helen’s guilt 1 prove: 670 
These the fell tokens of the Spartan’s love! 

'^'oo well thou know’st in what perfidious joy 
We pass’d the night that saw the wreck of Troy. 

The scene with horror memory recalls; 

When the dire horse o’er llion’s towery walls, 675 

Sprang, hig with arm’d affray : that fateful night. 
Pretending orgies and the festive rite, 

Girt with our female Bacchanals, she raised 
In her foul hand the signal dame, that blazed 
To point the Grecians to their destined prey. 680 

Spent with the toils and pleasures of tlie day, 

111 the disastrous room my couch I press’d. 

With senses whelm’d in sweet and death-like rest. 

The egregious wife meanwhile disarm’d her lord ; 

And robb’d njy pillow of my trusty sword. 685 

Then, fondly deeming with my blood, thus spilt, 

To blot the record of her former guilt, 

And make a great peace-ofiering of my fate, 

ft 

She to lier Grecian spouse unlock’d my gate. 
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Why should I more the dreadful tale prolong ? . 690 

With cursed Ulysses in the assassin throng, 

I'hey burst my chamber, and ray sleep invade. 

O! be the murderous deed on Greece repaid! 

If justly, O ye Gods ! my voice demands 

'rhis debt of vengeance from your righteous hands. 695 

But thou, in turn, declare what wondrous cause 

To these sad realms thy daring footstep draws. 

Cdmcst thou a wanderer by fierce ocean driven ? 
Compell’d by Fortune, or the will of Heaven ? 

That thus in depths, where sun-beams never dive, 700 
Thou roain’st death’s pallid universe alive.” 

While thus the hours in fond discourse they waste, 

His line of noon the god of day had pass’d: 

And Imply all the loan of time, mispent. 

Had thus been lost, if, w'ary of the event, 705 

The holy Sibyl had not warn’d the chief, 

And briefly said ; “ To unavailing grief 
We give the time: the night, iBneas! comes : 

Here part the roads that lead to diverse homes. 

The right, which reaches to Elysium’s meads, 710 

Straight to imperial Pluto’s palace leads: 

The left to Tartarus, where horror reigns; 

And guilty spirits suffer righteous pains.” 

" Be not displeased,” Deiphobus replied, 

** Great priestess of the gods, and holy guide! 
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Hence will 1 now, and ’mid the shades resume 
My piai.'e in darkness, and fulfil my doom. 

Go, our proud boast! go, glorious son of Troy! 

And, bless’d by fleaven, thy happier fates enjoy!” 

He spoke, and turn’d his step : when, stretch’d immense. 
With bulwarks circled and a triple fence, 721 

A mighty structure, whose enormous mounds 
With flaming torrents Phlegethon surrounds, 

» 

Rose on the left •, and, as ACneas threw 

His glance around, broke sudden on his view. 725 

Its massy gates, on adamant sustain’d. 

The assault of men or gods alike disdain’d ; 

And near, high-raised, an iron fortress stood. 

On the dread threshold, in a robe of blood, 

Tisiphone, with eyes that never slept, *730 

By day, by night, her vengeful station kept. 

Hence groans are heard, and torture’s horrid strains; 

The steel whip’s clangor, and the clash of chains. 

Aghast the hero stands; and, as he draws 
With trembling ears the sounds, inquires their cause: 735 
" Say, holy Virgin! whence this rending peal ? 

What the dire crimes, and wdiat the pains they feel ?” 

“ Illustrious Chief of Troy!” the priestess said, 

** That guilty threshold no chaste foot must tread: 

But, when great Hecate’s distinguish’d love 740 

Enthroned me priestess of the Avemian grove, 

VOL. I. 
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She led me through yon regions of affright; 

And show’d me all the gods’ avenging might. 

Those realms of woe stern llhadamanthus awes: 

Hears and determines by eternal laws : 745 

Wrings the black secret from the grasping breast; 

And bares the villain till he stands confess’d: 

Who, vainly glorying in successful art, 

Had left till death atonement’s healing part. 

Straight o’er the wretch the sovereign Fury stands, 750 
Succinct for torture, and with lifted hands : 

In one she rears the scourge: with one she shakes 
The fiercer terrors of her twisted snakes; 

And to the vengeful task, with thrilling yell, 

Calls her dread sisters from the blackest hell: 755 

Theb, back upon their thundering hinges roll’d, 

'Fhose portals of the fiends at length unfold. 

Seest thou what guard upon the threshold waits ? 

What form of horror threatens at the gates 

Within, a hydra, more than Lerna’s dire, 760 

From fifty jaws emits Tartarean fire ; 

And Tartarus itself as deep beneath 
The floor of hell extends its yawning death. 

As twice the travel of the toiling eye 

Thence to the summit of the Olympian sky. 765 

In this dire gulf, with thunder overthrown, 

Earth’s ancient sous, the brood of Titan groan. 
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There the Aloeian twins with wondering eyes 
I saw, and gazed upon their monstrous size: 

Whose force assail’d the heavens, and proudly strove 770 
To storm, (mad impotence!) the throne of Jove. 

There too 1 saw Salmoneus’ cruel doom; 

Who durst the Almighty’s state and arms assume. 

Rapt by four steeds, and wielding flames, he rode. 

In impious pomp, through Elis as the god. 77.5 

Fool! to believe that hoofs on echoins: brass 

o 

Could for the inimitable thunder pass. 

Rut, throned upon the storm, the almighty Sire, 

Not smoky flames, but heaven’s authentic fire 

Hurl’d, and despatch’d him with the dazzling blow, 7B0 

In fierce combustion, to the abyss below'. 

There also Tityos, earth’s vast son, I found, 

Spread o’er nine acres of the incumber’d ground. 

A monstrous vulture, ever fierce for gore. 

With ravening beak his deathless liver tore : 78.3 

Dwelt in the house of blood within his breast; 

And, gorged, still revell’d on the immortal feast. 

Strong to suffice their pains the fibres grew ; 

And, ever wasted, were for ever new. 

Why should I on the Lapithae dilate f 7fK) 

Why speak Ixion’s or Pirithous’ fate ? 

O’er these, in trembling poise, a sable rock. 

Now now to fall, intends the crushing shock. 

X 2 
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To those, on whom eternal famine preys, 

A regal feast its luxuries displays. 795 

Around the pompous hall in shining rows, 

Couches of gold delude with vain repose. 

Close at the board the Queen of Furies stands : 
Thundering forbids the taste, and lifts her brands 
To awe the graspings of their quivering hands. 800 
In this sad place their doom of torture wait 
They, wlio their brothers once pursued with hate; 

And they whose hands against their sires were heaved; 
And they whose fraud their client’s trust deceived ; 

They too (most numerous these) whose lonely heart 805 
Hung o’er their wealth, nor gave their own a part; 

And they who on the adulterous couch were slain; 

And they who, banded on the atrocious plain. 

Fear’d not the majesty of law betray’d; 

But stood against their country’s cause array’d. 810 
Seek not their several lots of pain to know ; 

What each sustains of heaven-adjusted woe. 

Some up a steep a huge rock heave : some feel, 

% 

Stretch’d on the spokes, an ever-circling wheel. 

Unhappy Theseus on his penal stone 81a 

Sits, and will ever sit and ever groan: 

And Phlegyas, conscious now of guilt’s event, 

Suffers severer pangs that ne’er relent; 
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And loudly cries, alarming night’s dull ear, 

“ Learn to be just, O man! and Heaven revere !” 820 

One wretch liis country to a master sold; 

Made laws and cancell’d them, for guilty gold. 

One with dire incest stain’d his daughter’s bed; 

All dared some mighty crime, and, daring, sped. 

Had 1 a hundred mouths, and each a tongue; 825 

An iron voice, and more than human strong; 

Yet all their crimes, and all their pains to speak, 

Those tongues would be too few, that voice too weak.” 

When thus the priestess, hoar with time, had said: 

“ Now come,” she cried, “ and be your offering paid. 830 
Let us not now delay: for lo! in sight. 

The fabric labor’d by Cyclopean might. 

The vaulted portal in the front I view; 

To which, affix’d, the sacred branch is due.” 

She spake; and, o’er the intervening plain, 835 

With darkling steps the regal porch they gain. 

There, to the threshold of the Stygian king 
(His limbs first sprinkled from the gushing spring) 
iEneas press’d; and to the sacred gate 
Attach’d the golden present claim’d by Fate. 840 

The gift thus made, and finish’d every rite 
Enjoin’d by her who rules tlie nether night, ‘ 

They reach’d at length the realms of blissful rest; 

The bloomy groves and gardens of the bless’d. 
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Here purest ether sweets immortal feeds, 845 

i\nd throws impurpling radiance o’er the meads. 

Suns of their own these souls of light behold; 

And stars, more brilliant with celestial gold. 

Some on the sands, or green inw'rought with flowers, 

In games palestric pass the gladsome hours: 850 

Some chaunt melodious lays, and with light feet 
In the gay dance the measured cadence beat; 

Whilst, in a flowing robe, the bard of Thrace 
Rolls his tuned voice through music’s sevenfold space; 
Aud as he touches now, now strikes the lyre, 855 

It wakes, and heavenly harmonies aspire. 

4 

Here Ilion’s peaceful race of ancient birth. 

In happier days the pride and grace of earth, 

Assaracus and Ilus dwell in joy, 

With the great founder of the walls of Troy. 860 

Their vacant cars and amis, at distance laid, 

Ailneas with admiring eyes survey’d. 

Their spears stand fix’d in earth, and on the plain 
Their coursers feed, unconscious of the rein. 

Their joys not transient as the fleeting breath, 865 

What pleased in life now pleases after death: 

Fond of their steeds and chariots as above, 

The hero’s passion in the shades they prove. 

Others on either side iEneas sees, 

On the sweet turf difliiscd in blissful case. 
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Hymning glad paeans at the unsating feast, 

Beneath a laurel’s fragrant grove, they rest; 

Where, rolling from above, with deathless green 
Eridanus invests the waving scene. 

Here they, who bled to save their country, shine : 875 

Here priests, whose holiness adorn’d the shrine; 

And sacred bards, whose worthy strains confess’d 
The genuine god, that panted in the breast; 

And they whose arts the joys of life improved; 

And all who, friends to man, by man were loved. 880 
To these bless’d numbers, as they throng’d around, 
Their holy brows with snowy fillets bound, 

'rhe Sibyl spake: but chiefly him address’d, 

W ho tower’d in state and stature o’er the rest. 

The sage Musaeus; “Happy Spirits! say, • 885 

And thou great Bard! O deign to point our way 1 
Where dwells Anchises ? which his bless’d abode ? 

To him W'e come: for him the downward road 
Of death have trod, and pass’d the floods of Styx.” 

To her the hero-bard; “No limits fix 890 

Our range of happiness: at large we dwell 
In groves or meads, or where soft hillocks swell 
By living fountains: but, if such your will, 

O’ercome the gentle rising of this hill; 

And thence 1 will an easy path display 
To lead your footsteps ^through our world of day.” 
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He said, and pass’d before, and from the height 
Gave all the glowing landscape to their sight. 

Then from their guide they part, and straight descend; 
And o’er the blissful plains enraptured tend. 900 

But great Anchkes then, as Heaven inspired. 

In the green bosom of a vale retired. 

The souls elect survey’d with studious care, 

Ordain’d by Fate to rise to upper air; 

And, rapt in visions of sublime delight, 905 

As all his glorious offspring pass’d in sight, 

Ponder’d their fates and fortunes in his mind; 

The virtues, and the fame to each assign’d. 

But when iEneas rose upon his view, 

To meet him with expanded arms he flew. 910 

From'his fond eye the tear of rapture broke. 

And trickled down his cheek, as thus he spoke : 

And art thou to thy sire thus come at last, 

The dreary road by piety surpass’d ? 

And am I thus indulged, O filial Friend ! 915 

Thy face to see, and in thy converse blend i • 

Intent indeed on time’s eventful diuht. 

This I had hoped, and hoped, it seems, aright. 

Ah! on what oceans toss’d, what regions thrown, 

What toils, what dangers has my offspring known! 920 

Ah! much I fear’d from Libya’s fatal charms; 

Beauty’s soft lure, and love’s retaining arms.” 
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“ Thy shade, my Sire! oft rising to ray sight,” 

The chief replied, “ has call’d me here through night. 

Safe on the Tyrrhene seas my vessels stand. 9^^ 

Ah! let me now join fondly hand to hand: 

Refuse me not, my Sire! one dear embrace.” 

He spoke, and gushing tears bedew’d his face. 

Thrice round his father’s neck his arms he lock’d: 

And thrice his touch the included phantom mock’d; 930 
Fine as the etherial air’s impassive stream; 

Or sleep’s illusion hovering in a dream. 

Now in the vale’s retreat iEneas sees 
A grove, whose foliage whisper’d to the breeze; 

And Lethe’s placid wave, that, stealing round, 935 
Lull’d, as it warbled, all the enchanted ground. 

Thither, in crowds the shadowy hosts repair; 

Thick as the bees in summer’s noontide air: 

When, eager to supply their fragrant cells, 

The myriad spoilers sack the lily-bells; 940 

And through the field the busy murmur swells. 

Struck at the sudden sight, iEneas stood. 

And ask’d, why throng’d the crowds, and what the flood?' 

To him Anchises; « Souls, by Fate decreed 
To other bodies, there to Lethe speed; 945 

And from the potent stream securely drain 
Oblivious draughts of life’s preceding pain. ‘ 
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Long have I wish’d thee here, my Son! to trace 
The rising glories of our destined race: 

That thus thou may’st, elate with all my joy, 9oO 

Plant in thine Italy our root of Troy.” 

And can it be, my Sire! that souls sublime 
Would for our skies exchange this blissful clime; 

And wish, with wretched preference, again 
For tardy bodies and life’s dragging chain ?” 9oo 

“ All will I tell, thee, Son!” the sire rejoin’d: 

Nor leave suspense with darkness on thy mind. 

First, heaven, earth, seas, the moon’s resplendent zone 
And the bright stars that circle Titan’s throne. 

One mighty spirit, one informing soul 960 

Pervades, and blending animates the whole. 

Hence men and beasts, the life that wings the skies. 

And that which ocean’s monstrous brood supplies : 

All from one fountain draw celestial flame ; 

The primal energy in all the same. 965 

But, by dull matter blunted and suppress’d. 

The fire burns dimly in its mortal vest. 

Thus souls feel joy and fear, desire and pain ; 

And, bound in darkness, gasp for light in vain. 

Nor, e’en when death dissolves the mortal ties, 970 
The gross contagion with the body dies: 

But in the soul, the growth of sensual years, 

By Nature’s strict necessity, inheres. 
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Hence arc they sentenced to atoning pains; 

Till just infliction shall erase their stains. 975 

Some are suspended in the viewless wind; 

Some deep in roaring waters arc confined; 

And some are exercised with fire’s sharp power: 

$ 

Each soul must suffer expiation’s hour. 

Then are wc sent to range Elysium’s sweets: 9BO 

And few wc are who gain these blissful seats. 

Till, his full orb complete, long toiling Time 
Has cleansed the foulness of concreted crime;' 

And left, in all its native radiance bright, 

The etherial sense of elemental light. 9B5 

Then, when a thousand circling years have roll’d. 

These all to Lethe crowd, by Heaven controll’d: 

That, thence unconscious, they may wish anew 
To breathe in bodies, and the sun review.” 

Thus spake the sire; and, drawing them along, 990 
Immersed his comrades in the murmuring throng; 

And on a central rising took his stand, 

Best to regard and point the passing band. 

" Now come,” he said, “ and hence I will display 
Our Dardan sons expecting solar day: 995 

Illustrious souls, that shall adorn our name. 

When Troy and Latium are in blood the same: 

And, as thine eye pervades the brilliant line, 

My tongue shall tell thee all thy Fates design. 
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That youth, reclining on his pointless spear, 1000 

Shall first resume his earthly life’s career; 

From 'IVoy and Italy shall blended rise, 

First of thy race, to breathe in upper skies: 

Silvius his Alban name, by birth reveal’d. 

When in the toftib thy mortal eyes are seal’d, 100$ 

Him to thine age shall thy Lavinia bear. 

In woods sequester’d, and shall foster there : 

A king himself, of future kings the source; 

From him our Alban power shall take its course. 

There Procas view, the glory of our race: 1010 

Capys and Numitor stand next in place; 

And there iEncas Silvius, known to fame 
As like to thee in virtues as in name : 

In piety and war of high renown ; 

And great, if e’er indulged with Alba’s throne. 1015 
Mark the young vigor in their mien display’d; 

And the green oak that forms their temples’ shade! 

By these thy realm with cities shall be fill’d: 

Their wealth shall Gabii, and Nonientum build; 

Shall plant Fidenae; and, encircling round 1020 

The craggy steeps, shall high Collatia found. 

By them shall Inuus and Pometia tower : 

Boise and Cora shall proclaim their power. 

Though nameless yet each unexisting state, 

I give to each its name foredoom’d by Fate. 
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Lo ! there, the asscrter of his grand-sire’s side, 
Great Ronmius awaits in martial pride. 

Fair Ilia’s offspring, of Dardanian strain. 

He bears Assaracus in every vein. 

See ! from his two-fold crest what splendors rise! 
How Jove himself arrays him for the skies! 

Rear’d by his hand, our mighty Rome, my Son! 
Her course of empire o’er the world shall run : 
Shall proudly, by her arms, o’er earth extend: 

With her great soul shall high as heaven ascend; 
And, robed in power, majestic and alone. 

On her seven bulwark’d hills shall plant her throne 
Bless’d in her sons, like Cybele the great; 

When, crown’d with towers and on her car elate, 
She ranges Phrygia in celestial state: 

And, glorying in the immortals of her race, 

Throws round a hundred sons her proud embrace: 
Each son a god, and all entlironed above, 

Natives of heaven and family of Jove. 

Nom’ hither turn, and let thine eyes survey 
Thy Roman offspring in its grand display. 

There Caesar stands with all the liilian line, 
Destined on earth in future times to shine. 

There, there is he, thou oft hast heard foretold, 

In whom thy Latium shall agiun behold 
A Saturn, reigning in an age of gold. 
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Augustus, sprung from gods! His mighty hand 
India and Gararnaiitia shall command; 

And stretch beyond the sun’s star-spangled road; 

Where Atlas bears the heavens’ refulgent load. 1055 
Warn’d by the gods, already conscious earth 
Through all her trembling realms expects his birth : 

Nile and the Caspian shake with prescient fear; 

And pale Maeotis feels her victor near. 

Alcides’ self, in his victorious race, 1060 

Spread not his triumphs o’er so vast a space ; 

Though the brass-footed stag his shafts o’ertook; 

Tamed Erymanth’s fierce wood, and Lerna shook: 

Nor Bacchus, when he wreathed with vines his rein;' 

And drove down Nysa’s steep his tiger-wain. 1065 

And ^oubt we yet to rush on glorious fame ? 

Yet, unappall’d, to press our Latian claim ? 

“ But who is lie that wears yon olive band; 

With the god’s ensigns in his holy hand ? 

’Tis he, the Roman king : I see and know 1070 

His venerable locks and beard of snow : 

He who, from Cures' ill-sufiicing earth, 

To empire call’d for wisdom and for worth. 

Shall check bold license with religion’s awe; 

And found the city on the strength of law. 1075 

Him Tullus shall succeed, ordain’d to break 

The chains of sloth, and Rome’s fierce soul to wake: 
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To rouse her from the sleep of peace to war; 

And seat her once again on triumph’s car. 

Him Ancus follows, more to pomp inclined ; 1080 

Even now too studious of the common mind. 

Wilt thou behold the Tarquin kings? or view 
Brutus to venceance and to freedom true ? 

Who, Rome’s lirst consul, in his awfnl hand 

Shall bear the fasces of the new command : 1085 

Nor bear in vain; for as the sons conspire 

To wake new wars, the justice of the sire 

Shall strike their crime, and, stern in freedom’s cause, 

With filial blood atone the offended laws. 

Unhappy ; but howe’er succeeding days 1090 

May give the deed to censure or to praise, 

Yet shall it be transcendency of soul; ^ 

His country’s love, and glory’s strong controll. 

There see the Decii, and the Drusi here; 

And stern Torquatus, with his axe severe: 1095 

And great Caiuillus, who shall rear again 
Rome’s standard fallen on Allia’s fatal plain. 

Those spirits, there, whom equal arms adorn. 

So knit in harmony while yet unborn. 

If they shall view the sun, from mutual rage 1100 

What blood shall issue in the wars they wage! 

From Alpine summits and Moncecus’ tower, 

The father with his tide of war shall pour. 
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The numerous east the daughter’s spouse shall wield; 
And urge the dire decision of the field. 1105 

Ah! cease, niy Sons! the guilty conflict spare! 

Nor thus your country’s mangled bowels tear! 

And thou, my Offspring! first the sword resign; 

And prove by mercy’s act thy race divine. 

To Jove’s high fane yon chief in laurell’d pride, 1110 
For Corinth sack’d and routed Greece, shall ride. 

By him shall stoop to earth proud Argos’ wall; 

And Agamemnon’s own Mycenze fall. 

Even high Aiiacidcs himself, the race 
Of fierce Achilles, shall his triumph grace; 1115 

And Troy be thus avenged, nor more in vain 
Pallas of her polluted shrine complain. 

Who ^au in silence pass great Cato’s fame 
Or give not honor, Cossus I to thy name ? 

Who can refuse the noble Gracchi praise ? 1120 

Or the two Scipio’s crown’d with Libyan bays, 

Those thunderbolts of war i or not relate 
Fabricious mighty, though of poor estate ? 

Or thee, Serranus ! from thy furrowing share 

Call’d to the duties of imperial care ? 1125 

Ah! why, ye Fabii I force me thus along, 

To speak'your glories with a wearied tongue ? 

And thou, O Maximus I whose wise delay 
Shall prove thy tottering country’s surest stay ? 
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Others with softer hand may mould the brass; 1130 

Or wake to warmer life the marble mass: 

Plead at the bar with more prevailing force; 

t 

Or trace more justly heaven’s revolving course. 

Roman ! be thine the sovereign arts of sway ; 

Nobly to rule, and make the world obey : 11.‘15 

Give peace its laws; respect the prostrate foe: 

Abase the lofty, and exalt the low.” 

Thus spake the sire; and then their wondering eyes 
And ravish’d cans he struck with more surprise. 

“ Sec where, illustrious from the combat’s toils, 1140 
Marcellus triumphs with the imperial spoils! 

In pomp of state, majestically tall, 

He leads his victor hosts, and shines above them all. ^ 
He, when the storm of war shall shake the state, 

On his fierce steed shall turn the tide of fate: 114.5 

Shall quell the rebel Gaul, and proudly wield 
Those arms which first shall make the Libyan yield ; 

And, third in time, shall deck Quirinus’ fane 
With a chief’s spoils whom he, a chief, had slain.” 

But here iEneas; (for he now' descried H50 

A youthful warrior by the hero’s side, 

Of noble mien, in radiant arms array’d; 

But sad his brow, and eyes o’ercast with shade;) 

“ Say, who is he, whose steps the chieftain’s trace ? 

His son ? or only of his glorious race i 11 >55 
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What stir surrounds him! how his looks proclaim 
The seinblauced chief, another yet the same! 

But round his dazzling form a cloud is spread; 

And night hangs hovering o’er his youthful head.” 

" Son!” cried the weeping sire, “ the wish forego 1160 
To learn what late must whelm thy house in woe. 

Him shall the jealous Fates but show to earth: 

A short bright flash between decease and birth. 

Too high, ye Gods! our Homan power had grown. 

Had this your precious gift been all our own. 1165 

How shall the held of Mars lament his doom; 

Its plain resounding with the groan of Rome! 

Tiber! what pomps of woe shall o’er thy wave 
Gli^m, as it murmurs by the recent grave! 

No youth of Troy, thus rich in early praise, 1170 

So high the hope of Italy shall raise: 

Nor shall our Home, ’mid all her hero-host, 

A son so bright in dawning glory boast. 

O piety ! O faith of ancient strain ! 

O hand, unconquer’d on tlie martial plain! 1175 

On foot, or spurring his impetuous steed. 

The foe that met him had been sure to bleed. 

Ah ! could’st thou, hapless Boy ! through Fate’s decree 
Break into age, thou should’st Marcellus be! 

Hither with loaded hands fresh lilies bring: 1180 

Here let me strew Elysium’s roseate spring. 
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Vain though my offerings^ let them yet be paid; 

And honor’d thus my great dcscendent’s shade.” 

His son, engaged \yith high discourse like this, 

Anchises led around the hclds of bliss. 1185 

Then, having shown him ail his future fame, 

And fired his bosom with the patriot flame, 

What wars await liim, next, the sire relates; 

Laurentum’s sovereign and the Latian states : 

Tells him how best his arduous course to run ; 1190 

What counsel may achieve, what must by force be won. 

Two are the gates of Sleep : of horn 'tis said. 

One, through which pass true spectres of the dead; 

And one of ivory, highly wrought and bright; 

Whence issue unessential dreams to light. 1^195 

There as the Sibyl and iEneas wait. 

The sire dismiss’d them through the eburnean gate. 

Quick to his fleet the hero speeds his way: 

Tlicn coasts the shore, and gains Caieta’s bay. 

There, by their anchors held, the vessels stand, 1200 
Tlieir prows to »ea, their sterns upon the strand. 
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^Vhen, from respect to the bulk ol’ my publication, 1 rclin- 
quisheil the design, which I had once entertained, of attach¬ 
ing such a commentary to my translation as might fully illus¬ 
trate iny author, I threw this part of the business entirely 
from my mind; and the few notes, which I subsequently 
found it necessary to write, were written in a huiTy, and, 
for the most part, on the immediate requisition of the press. 
Of the time, which I then allowed myself to want, 1 am now 
fully possessed: hut on revising these hasty compositions, [ 
have discovered in them very little which I am desirous of 
changing; and, with a few additions, they are here again 
offered, in their original condition, to the indulgence of the 
reader. A just commentary on the AJneis would occupy as 
much space as the poem itself; and, if I were able to write 
it, it would he gratifying, probably, to very few of those 
who may peruse my w'ork. In Hcyne the learned reader 
will, perhaps, find all tlie information with which I could 
supply him ; and the less erudite may obtain that know¬ 
ledge of the subject, which he may want, from the French 
commentators, Segrais and Catron; or from the prefaces and 
notes of our own learned and judicious Trapp. Cempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary will furnish all the requisite intelligence 
respecting the mythological part of the Mneis. . 1 cannot 
say much of Dr. Warton's notes, appended to his edition of 
Pitt’s translation. In some instances they discover the fine 
taste for which this amiable man was so justly celebrated: 
but, in general, they arc trite and meagre. 
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I'ersc 1.—Arms, aud the man, 8lc. 

This opening of llie ^ueis (to v. 33 inclusive, of the original) 
is siiigiilarljr fine and noble. Plain yet richp its numbers are 
particularly grand, and it compresses a large mass of matter 
into a very small compass of diction. livery line is crowded 
with thought; and so studious of brevity was the poet, in this 
commencement of his work, that the construction of one of his 
paragraphs has in coiisequcnoe suD'ered. The five lines from 
Nee dam etiam causec, &c. to jactatos aquore toto, inclusive, must 
be in a parenthesis: and Id metuens^ must be the nominative to 
Arcebat, Dr. Trapp pronounces this construction “ not to be 
endured.” It is indeed very trying to tiic temper of a gram¬ 
marian: but it is the best which can be proposed; suid in this 
opinion Heync agrees with me. The magnificence with which 
this exordium closes in the 33d Hue, 

Tani€B molis erat Ro7naHam condere t^e^ilem, 

has frequently been made a topic of remark. The connexion of 
the Subject of tlic poem with Home had previously been showm: 

genus unde Latinum 

Albanique paires atqm altce mcenia Rontoe : 

and, in this concluding verse, the heroic toils of Aeneas are 
nobly identified with licr magnitude and imporlaiice. The 
smallest foundation stone of this mighty empire could not he 
laid without exciting, as it were, a tumult in fate; and throwing 
into agitation the powers of earth and of heaven. The introduc¬ 
tion of Carthage into these initial lines is peculiarly happ} ; and 
the whole constitutes sucli an opening of a great poem, as is not 
to be equalled in all the productions of the epic Muse. The 
Odyssey opens beautifully, and the Paradise Lost magnificently: 
but the exordium of neither can vie with that of the yEneis. 
This part of my work cost me a much larger proportion of lime 
and trouble than any other. My predecessors^ Drydeu and 
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Pitt, have taken great liberties with it. Of the four lines, llh 
c^Oy &c. which have been placed by some old grammarian before 
the Yirgilian beginning of the poem, it is unnecessary to say 
any thing. The forgery has been already too much honored 
by the repeated and labored refutations wliich have been ex¬ 
pended on it; and it has experienced too much notice from 
Ileyiie. 

I'erse 1.—.who first, &c. 

Aiitenor had led a colony from Troy, and founded Patavium 
in Traiispadan Italy, before yEneas arrived in Latium. But this 
part of modern Italy was, by the distribution of ancient geo¬ 
graphy, in Cisalpine Gaul: and jErieas might consequently be 
regarded by Virgil as the first Trojan who had settled, not 
merely in Latium but, ia Italy. 

Verse 11.—Speak, Muse! &c. 

The Mnsc was properly .invoked by the poet, as, without 
such divine communication, it was impossible that he should 
be acquainted with many of the circumstances which his plan 
compelled him to relate, such as the conduct of Juno, and the 
counsels of the gods, &c. 

Verse 39.—And all the oflfeuses of the hated brood, 

Et genw invisum. —The whole regal race of Troy, as derived 
from Dardanus, the son of Jupiter by EIcctra the daughter of 
Atlas, was haled hy Juno, as the adulterous oflspring of a riv.'il 
fair. Drydcn has not scrupled (o supply what Virgil was con¬ 
tented only very remotely to hint; 

“ Filcctra’s glories, and her injur’d bed 

in which line, also, there is a considerable ambiguity of expres¬ 
sion ; or, what has more learnedly been called amphibology. 

Ferse 47.—Scarce lost in distance were Sicilia’s shores, 

Jfrre commences the action of the poem, in the seventh year 
of the wanderings of ./Eneas, and within twelve months, or very 
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little more or less, of iis terniinalioii. All besides, which it is 
necessary for the reader to know% is thrown iiiio episode aiul nar¬ 
ration: by which iiianagcmcnt the integrity and ronndness of 
tlie fable are more perfectly preserved; ainl, from the shorter 
limits of the action, its impression is the more forcililc. Homer, 
in the Od}.ssr\, tirst gave the example of this artificial structure 
of an heroic fable; and it lias since generally been followed. 

Semper ad eventumfestitiat^ et in medias res 
. auditorem rapit; &r. 

Tlic hints of the speech of Juno, of the storm, of the distress of 
^neas, and of the grotto of the nymphs, have been derived 
by Virgil fioni the Udysscy; but every circiiinstancc has been 
highly improved by him, and wrought into one pietiirc of supe¬ 
rior excellence. liet«ccii the reception of ^Eiioas h} Dido and 
that of Ulysses at the court of Phfcacia, 1 can discover, except¬ 
ing in the siipernatiiral cloud which provides for the immediate 
safety of the two heroes, very little resemblance. Dido, indeed, 
like Nai]sicuU,is compared with Diana; mid, of the two beau¬ 
tiful descriptions of the goddess, it is diflicnll to assign the pre¬ 
ference to tlic Girciaii or the lloiUfUi. The former shall be 
inserted in a note in its proper place. 

I €P\ 9*5.—►twice seven uytnplis, who near niy person shine, 

I cannot conceive why Drydcn should call these nymphs, 

.“ the charming daughters of the nw/t/i,” 

unless it be that Riiiriis in his note on nymplue in this passage, 
says, “Propr/c mitmra aouakl'M mtmhui snnl^ t$t diximnsJ"^ Ucl. 
ii. 46. and adds, Adtlicvntur tamen et aliis nnminihi^ q%ia$i 
PAMULjE." They are here inaiiifestly of the virgin train (the 
tviids of honor shall I call (hem?) of Juno, of a Uncage wholly 
dilTcrcnt from the nymphs of the sen. IJiit a rhyme was oflered 
to him, and the poet would not take the trouble of searching 
for another. This is one of the evils of rhyme, by which even 
Drydcn very frequently suffers. His accommodations to rhyme 
are much more numerous than might be m^pected from so great 
and so experienced a master of the art Of the objections to 
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thin tuneful close of our English verse, the strongest is the 
tcmplalion, which it suggests, to give it the precedency over 
some of the higher requisites of composition. It oflen allures 
from sense to sound ; and, in instances out of number, it induces 
tlic writer to employ words which arc not the best, and wliich 
he would otherwise reject. That (his should be its effect with 
iiifcrior poets eaimot surprise us; but we may reasonably wonder 
and camplaiii when we sec its influeiicc, thus injuriously dis¬ 
played, in the pages of onr most accomplished rhymists, iu those 
of Dryden and even of Pope. 

Ferse 107.—Ardent he hurl'd his sceptre as he spoke; &c. 

.. •. ^. CoHversA ciLspiAi montem 
Imptdit in laius; 

AVilh his inverted spear, (w'hicli he held as a sceptre in his 
hand) he stniek the mountain on its side.—The sense is plain: 
hut IVapp, who seldom mistakes the meaning of his author, 
lias translated it, 

ITe turn’d his spear, and pushed 
The hollow mountuiu's side: 

which he explains by saying that he made the entire mountain 
incline and stoop to the other side; and tlius opened a passage 
for the winds at the bottom. 

J ene 211.—There, iu the bosom of the laud recess’d, &c. 

Of this heauliful description, Dryden, as it must be confessed, 
has given a very inadequate, and not very correct representa¬ 
tion: 

Within a long recess there lies a hay: 

An island shades it from the rolling sea; 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride; 

Broke by the jutting laud on either side. 

In double streams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. 
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A grot is form'd beneath \ritii mossy scats. 

To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls. 

The crystal streams descend in murmuring falls, 

To ascertain the spot, so charmingly and specifically described 
by Virgil, has been the subject of much inquiry: but the result 
has not been fully successful. A place, mentioned by Shaw in 
his Travels, in the bay of Tunis, between the jyromontorium 
Htrnusnmf or Cape Bon, on the cast, and the promtnitorium 
ApoUinisy or Cape Zibeeb, on (he west, seems to correspond tlic 
best with the poet’s draught. That, to give verisimilitude to his 
work, he drew the picture principally from nature can scarcely 
be doubted: but the sea has innovated much on that part of the 
coast of Africa; and something also in the description must be 
attributed to the embellishment of poetry. It is not therefore 
surprising that the scene, as it came from the pen of Virgil, 
should not be distinctly discoverable after the lapse of so many 
centuries. I subjoin Dr. Shaw’s account, as it will probably 
gratify my readers. 

“Two leagues to the cast north-east of Seedy Doude, and 
a little to the southward of the promontory of Mercury, is Loii- 
harcah, the Aqiiilaria of the ancients, where Curio landed those 
troops, that were afterwards cut in pieces by Saburra. There 
are several fragments of antiquities at this place, but nothing 
remarkable: however, from the sca-shorc to the village, which 
is at half a mile's distance, the interjacent mountain, from the 
level of the sea to the height of twenty or thirty feet, is ail the 
way very artfully scooped and hollowed, small openings being 
carried up in several places to the surface for the admission of 
fresh airr whilst large pillars and arches arc left standing at 
proper distances below, to support the mountain. These arc 
the quarries, which Strabo takes notice of, w'licncc the buildings 
of Carthage, Utica, and many other adjacent cities, might re¬ 
ceive their materials. Moreover, as the mountain above is all 
over shaded with trees: as the arches below lie open to the sea, 
having a large clilF on each side, with the island ^gimuriis 
placed over against them; as there arc likewise, some fountains 
perpetually draining from tbe rocks, and scats for the weary 
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labourer, vfc have liltio room to doubt, from such a concurrence 
of circumstances so exactly corresponding to the cave which 
Virgil placctli some where in this gulph, but the following 
description is literally true, notwithstanding the opinion of some 
commentators, who liavc thought it fictitious. ^ Est in secessu 
longo locuSy &c. &c/’ 

rerse 295—.when Jove, enthroned in light, 

The machinery, or the agency of the god^, in the vEneis here 
first opens on us; and it must be confessed that the sovereign 
of Olympus never appears to more ailvantage than in this repre¬ 
sentation of him. We see him enthroned on high, tlirowing bis 
eyes over the land and seas; and at last, from the summit of 
heaven, fixing Uicm upon Libya, where the hero, the destined 
father of Rome and of the Julian family, was wandering, ship¬ 
wrecked and an exile. As ho is thus wrapped in the meditations 
of his providence, the monarch of heaven is approached by bis 
daughter, Venus, the mother of the suffering hero. Her address 
to him, as to the supreme disposer of all things, is full of awful 
reverence, and of the most pathetic and persuasive cxpostula- 
fion. The reply of the king of the universe, Avhich is most 
naturally induced, includes a prophetic summary of the history 
of Rome from her infancy to her state of mature greatness 
under Augustus; when he had closed the temple of Janus, and in 
his censorship bad reformed the morals of the people. Nothing 
can be more arlificial than this management of the great poet; 
and the w hole is invested with the strongest probability. There , 
is no image in poetry which exceeds that of the countenance of 
Jupiter, calming the tempest and arraying the universe in sun¬ 
shine. We may address him as Lucretius did the goddess of 
love: 

7'e—fugimU ve^li: te nnbila cofli, 

Advmtumque tuum : Tibi rident aqxwra ponti ; 

Pliicatnmque nitet diffMo lumuie cctlum* 

Vnse 320.—Antenor, circled by his Grecian foes, &c. 

This colony, settled by Antenor on the coast of the Hadriatic 
near to its termination (called by the poet, ** lUyrieoa sinus et 
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inthna Regna Lihumorvm^*' from the people yvho occupied the 
r^orthern shores of that sea) is noticed by Livy, 1.1 .—^^casibtis 
deinde vaHis Antenora—venisse in iniimum Adriatici sinum*^ 
Pataviuin, the city which he founded, is the modern Padua. 

Ferse 322. —.whence Timavus raves: Sic. 

These verses in the original are exquisitely beauliful, and 
nobly grand. But critics have objected to them, as improperly 
introduced into this spcecli of Yemis, ami ns not juslided by 
the appearance of any river Mhieh can now be discovered in 
the situation assigned to the Timavus. On the point of taste 
and of propriety of introduction, I shall say iiotliiiig: Imt 
with respect to the description itself, the poet stands fully 
justified by the testimony of many of the ancient writers, 
and particularly by that of Strabo and j^lcla; the former of 
whom speaks of the seven, and the latter of the nine fuuntains 
of the Timavus, which soon unite ami flow, after the short 
course of a mile, in one large body into the sea. They are said 
to have been discovered by modern travellers in the rocky 
region of Istria, near the fortress of Tywein; and if their pre¬ 
sent appearance does not fully correspond with Virgil's descrip¬ 
tion, the difference may fairly be ascribed to the changes, which 
have been effected in tliat part of the northern coast of the 
Hadriatic by the constant setting of the tide against it. 

Ferse 423.—She leaves swift [lebrus laggard in the race. 

This verse has been altered since its first publication, (when 
it was, “ She leaves the niml bchiiKl her in the race/') in con¬ 
sequence of my change of oj)iiiion as to the original idea of 
my author* In all the MSS, the verso in question is, 
wlyce, volucrenufue fttga prmertiiur Hebbi/m:” but imagining 
that to surpass in speed the current of a river wa.s not a great 
feat for a horse, or even for a fleet huntress, Huctius (or rather 
Rutgersius, w'ho preceded him in the conjecture) substituted 
for “//cJiTim," and thus fancifully obtained a more 
rapid agent for the poet's illustration, and one which more 
aptly accorded with the attached epithet o( volnerem. This 
•stroke of conjectural criticism was regarded as most happy 
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by many of the subsequent commentators on Virgil; and 
“ Eumniy'^ contrary to his accustomed caution in similar cases, 
was admitted by Ilcyne into his text. Seduced by the specious- 
ness of the proposed emendation, I also adopted it: but on 
reconsidering the question, at the suggestion of a very profound 
scholar and most able critic, with whom 1 am connected in the 
nearest degree, I now fcci assured that I was in an error, and 
that “ Hehrnm was in the original MS. of Virgil. The current 
of the most rapid river does not, it is true, flow at the rate of 
mere than six, or, at the utmost, seven miles in an hour, and this 
speed, as it must be superfluous to remark, is greatly inferior 
to that of a horse, or even of a man trained in the exercise of 
running. But the violent motion of an agitated stream suggests 
the idea of great velocity; and a poet, who, consistently with his 
appropriate duties, rejects the accuracy of science, has no 
concern but with eflcct. He represents things only as they 
appear to be, and according to the ideas which they excite. He 
addresses himself, in short, solely to the imagination, and leaves 
the province of pure intellect to the philosopher and the geome¬ 
trician. If he impresses a certain image on the fancy, he is 
careless of the mean; and he finds his whole purpose accom¬ 
plished. Whoever witnesses the rush of a violent river, must 
be struck with the abstract idea of rapidity; and he will not 
be immediately convinced that he can outrun the torrent which 
is hurrying down before Jiim. That the ITebrus has been said 
to be a slow-flowing river, is not much to the purpose, even if 
the fact were ascertained. It is here placed by the poet gene¬ 
rally for a river; and it is specified by him as being a river of 
Thrace, the country of Harpaiycc. It may he cursorily ob¬ 
served, that ilarpalyce was not an Amazon, but a huntress, and 
the daughter of Harpalycus, a Thracian king. 

Verse 452,—The sceptre Dido holds: &c. 

On the anachronism, of which Virgil is supposed to bo guilty 
when he thus brings together persons separated, as is pretended, 
by more than three centuries, much has been said, and much 
idle disquisition, for the^purpose of attack or defense, has been 
expended* Carthago was first founded^ according to the best 
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ancient antlioriiies^ about fifty years before Jhc destruction of 
Troy> by a Tyrian colony under Tzonis (or Zorus) and Car- 
chedon; and was subsequently increased willi a new ciiii^ratioii 
under Dido, about the precise time of which there is much 
variety of opinion, IJy others, again, ihvsv two setllenionts are 
confounded; aiul there is so much darkness hanging over this 
W'hole period of clirouology, that it may justly be considered as 
under the full dominion of the poet. It must be observed also 
in the vindication of Virgil, if he can l>o supposed to require 
any, that he was not the first of the Kotnans who brought the 
times of .^ncas and of Dido into union. Varro li.ul previously, 
as Servius asserts, landed .Eneas at Cartilage: hut lie gave to 
the false man the oilier sister, Anna, for his mistress; and laid 
her on the pile, on wliieh Dido is immolated hy Viigil. The 
husband of Dido is called by some aatiiors Sicharbas and by 
others Acerbas. ’’J’he story, if any person can wish to seek for 
it out of the page of Virgil, may be found in Justin (wiii. 4.) to 
whose more popular narrative may justly be ascribed the loss 
of the valuable history of Trogus, of w'hicli he was thcabbio- 
viator* 

J erse 491.—(^lence Byrsa's name) 

This rcfi?TS to the fJieciaii fable, according to whicli Dido, on 
her landing in Libya, vvas said to have purchased from Tarbas, 
the sovereign of the country, as much ground as she could 
cover with the liidc of an ox, (in grcck /SJ^croc); witli wliicli, 
when divided into very slender thongs, she enclosed a sunicieut 
area for the foundation of a citadel. This fable is supposed, by 
many learned men, to have derived its origin from the similarity 
of the Hebrew word flosra, a fortified place, to the Drcek, 
Byrsa, a hide. 


?r. 557.—Which, swelJing o’er the ramparts, from its brow 
Sees towers, and fanes, and palaces below. 

This sudden change, from a desert scene to the spectacle of a 
large and populous city, is happily imagined, and productive of 
much effect. L. 426. Jura magistratusque lef^unt^ sanctumpte 
senai^tm is a line quite out of its proper place; and interferes 
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immediately with the description of the builders, in the midst 
of which it is most awkwardly interposed. Heyne with much 
reason suspects its authenticity, and 1 have omitted it in my 
translation, as breaking the picture. 

V[>)\ 571 .—When the young summer strews the lawn with 

flowers, &c. 

This charming simile is supposed to be borrowed from the 
second Iliad, where the Grecians issuing from their ships and 
tents arc likened to bees swarming from their nest in a rock. 
But there is scarcely one point of resemblance between the two 
similes; and their objects of illustration arc essentially diflerent, 
that of Homer’s being solely number, and that of Virgil's, activity 
and earnestness of various occupation. It is impossible to de¬ 
cide ^\hich is the most intrinsically beautiful, as they arc hotli 
exquisitely poctio, 1 will subjoin the simile from Homer, with 
its tine, but still inadequate translation by Pope. 

’llyre iQvia tlo'i ixt>.i<r(Taujv alivavv, 

n£7piii Ik aUl nov 

Bor^vJov Se Trlrovra* t-r’ aySscriv tia^ivortrtv, 

Ai /iEv 7 ’ Ev9a 'x\i; WETTOTiiofiTat, Se sv9a' 

j3. b7. 

As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees 
CliJstVing in heaps on heaps, the driving bees; 

Holliiig and black'iiing, swarms succeeding swarms, 

With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms. 

Husky, they .s]>rcad, a close embodied crowd; 

And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 

In this Irnnslatioii, as the scholar need not be told, some cir¬ 
cumstances of description arc added, and some unfortunately 
omitted. We look in it, in vain, for the vernal flowers of the 
original, and for the busy flitting of the insects here and there 
from flower to flower. It is less specifically descriptive and, of 
course, less poetically beautiful than the Homeric prototype. 


Ver^e 607.—He sees, in order, llion’s wars portray'd; 

These pictures on the walls of tlic Carthaginian temple are 
conceived in the happiest humor of poetic invention; and the 
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hint of them Is altogether imbuirowcd. Homer fref|ueutly 
alludes to .seulphire, but never to painting; which was die im¬ 
provement of the imilativt' arts in a later aj^e. 


/ tv. —The suiul is IuitowM witii llio iinorled spear: 


A\'ith the spear, as .sa\s Kineiis (and l»e is followed by Tiapp.) 
of Achilles dli^ell Ihroiiji^Ii the body of *rr(/iliis. JJut surely on 
this Mi])poNition, the e\pre>sion wnni hasta nniNl be improper, 
for it must have been the point of (he sp(‘ai', if the spear be that 
of Achilles which inscrilied the dust, and not the iiiv<*rlr(l spear. 
The deseri])tion is sntli<'iently aecnrate. 'rroiliis h.iil Inst his 
arms. JJis shield hud fallen fioin In'* j^rasp, and his ImnkI was 
hare, for liis hair trailed alnn;r the ^roniul ; but he still liehl the 
reins, and his spear, 1hon;^h not f^rasped Ibr any jmrjHi'e of 
ofl'ensc. was so far retained, that its (Oid diaj;^('d upon the sand; 
or it ini^ht. \try well be entam^hd in the leins, or in the car. 
The versa hastn can never mean tlie jioiiit of any spear, aiul must 
be considered as decisive of the ipiesliun. 


f' ersc 0.54.—.and swarthy Mcinnon, bright 

In Idiuing arnis^ 

Amonj^ the heroes who fon^rlit ,ii Troy, Alcmiion has been 
admitted loavcr^ illiislnuus rank; and by the poets of (beece, 
posterior to Homer, has I>e<‘n made llio siibjcet oi' many a fable. 
Ill the pa^e of Homer his name ocenrs only oner, when lu* is 
mentioned (OS: ISS.) as the ehit f by wlmni Aniiloelius, the 
son of Xeslor, was slain. I'ime has swe|>f away all tlie more 
uncieiit poems in whici) this hero was recorded: but, from what 
has been banded down to us ia>peetinic liiin, we may <'onjeeture 
that be was a ehief stuil by the ;ricat Assyrian inonaich to the 
assistance of Tioy, which was at that time one of the de)ien- 
dcncies of his c\tended empire. Aleninon was said to be the 
son of Aurora in conseijiienee of his eominj; from the east; 
and A^ulcuiiian anas were attiilnited to him in eornplimeiit to 
Ins personal prowess, and to the nehne?.s of his ariimur. He is 
called by Virgil, ni^er (black or swarthy) from the confusion 
which prevailed among the ancients between .lUhiopia and 
India, to which latler country, liis distant origin in the cast 
• occasioned him to be ascribed. He is said to have fullcn in 
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single combat by the hand of Achilles, subsequently to the 
death of Hector, and of course, beyond the period coinpre- 
hciHlod in tljc llias. l^nt a very long and a very nn^Homeric 
description of flio battle hctwcon the son of Thetis and the son 
of Aurora, M liii li tmniuates fatally for the latter, is to be found 
in the second bnok of (v)uiiifiis Calaber, where it occupies not 
fewer than loO \crscs, from v. 301 to v. r>4t. Of the yEgyptian 
Memnoii, (called sonietitiics Plia-niciiopha and sometimes Aine- 
uopliis) with wlioii) onr Assuian Memnon has been confounded, 
nothing is disiinguiKliable through the mists of fable —pereimt 
ipsaque nthuc. Ills statue in upper ^*Eg>pt is well known, as 
having been celebrated. I>y more Ilian one of the ancient writers, 
for iittfaiiig certain plaintive notes when first struck with the 
rays of tin* i sun. This subject has been treated by Pocoek 
with abiiudaut ertidilion. 


/ —liikc great Diana,A\ lieu she walks the meads,&c. 


The simile in the Odyssey, from which this is borrowed, is the 


following: 


Oi>i y * 

H xari Tr.vyircv 7r?^iiJ.YtKiT0¥^ yi 
Tf^7ro//?!»n xal 

Ttj 5= 9’ ctjLta Nv/jL^att Aio; aiyiop^oio, 
Ay^oyifjLoi ysyn^f Ss re Autw' 

I 104. 


As W'hcii oVt Erymanth Diana roves; 

Or wide Taygilus' resonndiiig groves: 

A silvan tiain the biuitress queen surrounds: 
IJcr riittliiig quiver from her shoulder sounds. 
Fierce in llie sport, along the mouiitnirrs brow, 
J'hcy bay the boar, or chase the boiiiiding roc. 
High o’er the lawn, with more majestic pace. 
Above the nymphs she treads with stately grace. 
Distinguish'd excellence the Goddess proves : 
Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

Pope. 


This tianslatioii must bo allowed to be worse with respect to 
fidelity, and much lower in the article of poetic execution than 
vor. I. z 
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that, which we have cited iti a preceding note; and it is the 
scholar only, who can appreciate the respective merits of the 
two similes, or rather illnstratious as they may more properly 
be called; and give the golden apple to the Grecian or to the 
Roman Goddess. is ono of those fine compounds which 

belong exclusively to llic Greek; and in (they frolic 

with the vivacity and wautoniicss of children,) there is a peculiar 
beauty inexpressible with any one word in tlie Latin. Perhaps 
also the 5/ ti (Pftvx AW, may please with its simplicity 

beyond the Latona taciturn perteniant gandia pectus; beaulifiiily 
expressive as is the epithet, tacitum» But it seems impossible to 
excel the admirable portrait presented to us by Virgil. When 
I refer to the charms of Virgil's diction. I entreat that my trans¬ 
lation may be entirely thrown out of the (|ncstioit. 

Perse 784.—Illustrious in full light .Kneas trod: &c. 

There is something surprisingly fine and striking in this dis¬ 
covery. I know of nothing equal to it in the page of poetry. 
The heightening of the hero's beauty is imitated iiom another 
fine passage in the same book of the 0<lysscy, from which we 
have just cited; where Pallas throws supcr-litiman graces over 
the person of UIjsses, as Venus does heie over that of her son. 
The discovery of Satan on his throne, after his adventure in 
Eden, In the tenth book of tho Paradise Lost, in which Milton 
had evidently this passage in the iEneis bcfoic his eyes, is very 
noble and magnificent. 

.Down awhile 

lie sate, and round about him saw unseen. 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 
And shape star-bright appear'd, or brighter, clad 
With what permissive glory since liis fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. All amazed 
At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect, &c. 

The Italian reader need not be informed that the Soldan also 
(in the tenth book of the Jerusalem Delivered, remains con¬ 
cealed in a cloud, thrown over him by the sorcerer, Ismeno; 
and listens unseen to the debates in the royal council. 
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Verse 873-—• • - . round which the bright acanthus rolFd; 

“ Et circumtextnm croceo velameii acant1io**^—L6A9^ 

The acantiuis, wliicli, as it grew accidentally round a basket, 
siiggcsleil to Callimachus, an architect of Corinth, the idea of 
the Corintbian capital, is an herbaceous plant, generally known 
to our gardeners by the name of brank-ursine. It seems to 
have been in peculiar favor with tlic ancients, as they had 
vestments which were called acanthiiic, either from their being 
embroidered with the elegant foliage of this herb, or from their 
being spun from its down and tibres, prepared by a certain pro¬ 
cess for tlie purpose. In their ( omniciits on this lino of Virgil, 
most of the critics have regarded the robe in question as em¬ 
broidered thi'ouglioiit its extent with acanthine leaves: but I 
have Salmasiiis on my side Avhen I confine tlie ornament in this 
instance to the border of the dress. Salmasiiis writes thus: 
Tunica vst per extremitatem m’ce injimw linAnm hahens vroceum ad 
imtar acanthi flexibilis cirguUi, Immo aKav9o» Grttvi eliam voca~ 
vere hujns modi Umbos vestinm. Aliud acanihuSy alind' axavdioy a 
qm resivs avanthime^ S c, On this subject, my friend, ^Ir, E. H. 
llarkor, has supplied me with a very learned note, of which I 
regret, that, in consequence of its length, 1 can avail myself 
only of a part. Salmasius,” says Mr. Barker, ** has given the 
best interpretation of this verse, (/ICii. 1. 649.) though 1 have 
never seen his words quoted by any commentator on Virgil. 
Acanthina vestimenta ah acanthio herha fuere nota vtterihus; sed 
79on a colore aennthii sic nominata ; texchayitur enim c lannginCy qua 
folia acn^ithii snnt obducta; de qtut Pliniits xxiii. 12. De his 
acanthinis vestibus locus Varronis aptid Sek’viam sic est corrigendus: 
cum dempii sunt aculeiy ex his impticitis muliercs^ coujicere vestem; 
hinc vesiimenta acanthina appcllata^ At Semnns vesies m simili" 
tndinem acanthi oniatas et confectas accipHy et sic hdelligit versum 
Poetce ' Et circumtextumy quam bene nos infra docebimusJ* SaU 
masins in Flav* Vopis, p, 399. The passage to which he refers 
occurs in p. 406. Pollux^ *Ai fAv |y ro7i piSioi 

xaXSrraif intdlige virgas ittaa qnce im cinniium vestis eunty 
ad oram vifimam currenteSy quas et «xcty9tf$ nppellamnt^ Hesych ; 
^Axavdo; xoti xod <poTo¥ Kod TrrxyQr- Einc 

z2 
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intelligitnr illud Virgilii^ * Et circumtextum^' Acaritlius enim ibi 
• est purpura^ qnts tiramit extremam vestis ormn» In the Plinxanae 
exercittttioues in SoUtmmy 212. 


Fer. 888-—That Cupid should supply Ascaiiius' place, &c. 

This personation of the hoy, Ascanins, hy the God of love, 
is finely imagined, and admirably executed. It accounts for all 
the subsequent cllects, and leads us naturally to all that storm 
of passion, which terminates on tlie funeral pile in the fourth 
hook.. The conveyance of Ascanius, in a soft sleep, to Idalia 
and the lading of him there on a bed of fragrance, are circum¬ 
stances of extreme’ beauty. 


rffr. 947-—The queen, reclining with majestic grace, &c. 

The description of Ihe royal feast, and all that follows to the 
conclusion of the hook arc in the richest style of poetry, and 
gratify the imagination with some very gorgeous painting- "Jlic 
Queen, under the progressive inlluence of love, is admirably 
drawn; and her conduct throughout is grand and rcgal- 


1011.—.idpas on his lyre 

This portrait of the hard is fine; and his song, derived from 
Atlas, is very sublime. Trom his astronomical pursuits, this king 
of Mauritania, who is bidden in the depths of fabulous antiquity, 
wa.s .said to support the heavens. After an interval probably of 
more than two thoiisniid years, the country of Atlas jiroducod 
another monarch, devoted, like him, to the study of astronomy, 
and with erninciit sureess. In the eloveiitli century of the 
Christian a^ra, JBcii Mohammed (commonly known hy the name 
of the Nubian Geographer) coiistnicled a silver sphere, with 
all the divisions and astmuoinical circles accurately described 
on it, and presented it to Unger II. of Sicily; in whose dominions 
he had obtained an asylum when he was driven from hi.s own. 
Ill the heroic age.s of Greece, as well as in Celtic and Runic 
antiquity, the or minstrel, (like the bard and the scald) 

had a scat at every great feast, and formed a part of every 
opulent establishment. Tiir classic Ibpas, wiU, his long hair 
and his *>re, bears a strong resemblance to a Celtic or Welsh 
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bard, with his unshorn locks and his harp. The reader need 
not be reminded here of Demodocus, whose song produces 
such effects at the feast of Aleinons, in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey. In a ijeantifnl jwssage of the Latin poem, which he 
addressed to his father, Alilloa seems to have had Idpasinbis 
view. 

Tum^ de more sedens festa ad eonvivin vaUt^ 

JEsadeA hiUmos redimitax ah arbare vrines, 

Ilero'dnujHe adtis imltandaqae f^'esta vauebtU; 

Et cAf/o.?, ci positi late fimdamina ntandiy ‘^ c. 

There sale the hard in state above tin; rest; 

His unshorn locks with oaken wreaths compress’d, 

His, the high deeds of lieroes to rehearse; 

7\ud bid the giout examples live in verse: 
llis, with stibliiner spirit to recite, 

The world fust rising from essential night, &c. &c. 

C.S. 


yer. 1025,—Willi various converse the devotod queen, &c. 


Nothing can be more natural than the questions with which 
the lovc-devoted queen here importunes her hcro-guesl; and 
they conduct us by uii easy transition to the narrative which 
occupies the two succeeding books. The whole scene, ex¬ 
hibited to ns on this occasion, is impressive in the highest 
degree. A liero, who had lately been engaged in events which 
had resounded through the world, is entertaiued at a royal feast 
by an opulent sovereign, and, amid ilic silence of a laigo and 
splendid party, dining the solemn hours of inidaight, is induced 
to relate the fall of a great city which had flamed under his 
eyes; and the wonders of his own subsequent wanderings and 
dangers, during the long space of seven }cars, upon seas at that 
lime very imperfectly known, llis person is invested with all 
imaginable importance. He sails under the immediate care of 
Heaven, and his course is directed to a land where he is destined 
to found (be empire of the world. The whole of this lirst book 
of the vLneis is charmingly diversified; and is iillcd with (he 
most attractive and delightful images. In the following book 
the scene is entirely changed; and is re|»lcto with interest of ^ 
still stronger nature. 
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Some writers (I will not call ihem critics) have censured this 
and the following book, as too ornamented and poetic for the 
narrative of T^^iicas, and as placing the Trojan hero in the same 
class of poetic cxcolicnco with the Roman bard. What would 
these gentlemen wish? On their principle, the inarrative in 
question ought to be in unadorned prose ; and every speech in 
the poem should flow in the periods of Cicero or Livy, wdiiist 
the poet alone, when speaking in his own person, is to he in¬ 
dulged with the melody of verse. An epic poem, executed on 
this plan of rigid propriety, according to the sentiment of these 
writers, would surely form a monstrous object to the eye of 
taste; and would resemble that motley and non-descript thing, 
the Meiiippeaii or Varroniaii Satire. Wo must recollect that, 
when the poet professes to give the narrative of /Eneas, ho 
professes to give only Ihc mutter of that narrative; reserving 
to himself (and thus asserting that tlie whole has passed under 
his dominion) the diction and the ornament with which the story 
is to be arrayed. It is the prose narration of the hero, related by 
the Muses with all the melody of their tuneful tongues, and 
adorned with all the coloring of their lieavenly imaginations. 
In prose composition, even if it were spoken, an occasional 
sintile might be admitted; and, on its being translated into 
poetry, such a simile would naturally and properly be expanded 
and ornamented. ^Eiieas, in short, and Evandcr, when they 
arc the creatures of Virgil, must necessarily become identified 
with him, and must conserpicntly be, each of them, as great a 
poet as himself* M. do la Motto wrote some nonsense upon 
this topic; and Gibbon, in his youth, was pleased to take the 
stuff, and to vend it as the produce of his own loom. Dr. 
Warton, in a note or two on the subject, has discovered a 
similar littleness of conception; and has been at some pains 
to prove that Evander, as descended from Mercury, might bo 
equal to the most eloquent narration; and, as the critic might 
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have addedi to the highest strains also of poetry, since he was 
not only of the family of Mercury, the curviB lyrm parentem; 
but the son too of Carmcnlis. 

.CRCINIT qxucprimmfaturos 

lEnpttdm magnos ! 

If this be not folly and dnincss, in the disguise of superior 
sagacity and fine taste, I am strangely out in my judgment. 

VerA .—Through all the assembly mute attention ran; &c. 

This book opens most affcclingly. The deep attention of the 
princely audience, and the struggles of painful sciiribiliiy, with 
which the hero enters on his narrative, are striking circum¬ 
stances, preparing us for something great, wonderful, and ter¬ 
rible ; and our expectations, whicli are thus forcibly awakened 
and excited to an intense degree, arc in the end fully gratitied; 
for such a relation of grand and pathetic events was never 
before made. The fall of a great and ancient city, the san¬ 
guinary death of a venerable and once potent monarch, the 
manifested agency of all the great powers of heaven; and the 
escape, through ilarncs and foes, of tlie hern, who relates the 
facts, with bis hoary father, his child, and his household gods, 
arc events which must rouse every imagination, and agitate 
every heart. The second hook of the ^<hicis is a composition 
which could be equalled only by the pen of Virgil, and by (hat 
could not be excelled. 

—The Grecian chiefs,by Pallas taught, devise,&c. 

This story of the wooden horse was derived from Homer and 
the Cyclic poets of Greece: but it was offered to the hand of 
Virgil from oilier quarters. The ixlu or the destruction of 

Troy, in which this machine was generally admitted to its share 
of the action, was a popular topic in Grecian poetry; from whence 
this fable had been borrowed by the old poets of Rome, by 
Livius Andronicus, and, as we learn from Macrobius, by Nae- 
vius. In a painting by Polygnotiis, suspended in the temple of 
Delphi, the wooden horse obtained a place; and, to perpetuate 
tbe tradition, a brazen representative of this fatal engine was 
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kept iu the citadel of Alliens. These facts of Ihc painting and 
the image arc recorded by Pansauias. But the woudciful skill, 
with which Virgil has raised this silly lictioii into importanco 
and invested it wiih probability, is worthy of our best notice 
and our highest piaise. The aitfnl tale of Siiion, and the pro¬ 
digious death of fiaocuon \vcie siidicient to impose u|)o]i any 
people. Sdpersiiiion was the agent employed on this occasion; 
and superstition, as we know, has tlie power of extinguishing 
all tlie illuimnation of the human mind. The horse was ad¬ 
mitted, as we must recollect, by the impulse of the ignorant 
and sottisli nuiltitude, iu opposition to the opinions of many of 
the more enlightened chiefs. I will not dwell upon all tho 
detail of the story; but Avill leave it to bo weighed b}' the reader 

A 

as ho proceeds. It impresses my mind with all the effect of 
poetic truth: though I rather wish, with Trapp, that the 

. tUero soniium quater anna dedere ^—I. 243. 

had been omitted, as it supposes too great .a dcpravulioii of the 
popular understanding under any influence. 

J er. 174.—Hid in a rushy pool, &c. 

They, who arc dotorinined to find the whole Koman history 
concealed in the ^!^uris, discover iu this passage Marius, when 
driven from Rome by the prevailing force of Svlla, secret¬ 
ing himself in the marshes of Miiituriiae. It is p>'ssiblc that this 
celebrated event might have heen present to the poet*s mind, 
when he put this lie into Siiioii’s mouth. 

yer. 258.—An<l here, to shake us more and more mislead, &c. 

Tho death of Laocooii is inimitably conceived for the purposes 
of exciting horror, and of maddening tlie mind of the populace 
with superstitious pliieiisy. 'riicre can he no doubt that the 
story was among those traditions, respecting the destruction of 
Troy, which formed the themes of the Cyclic poets. Lysima- 
clius, a poet of Alexandria, is mentioned by Servius as having 
recorded it I-ycophron, as we know, refers to it; and there is 
much reason to think that Enpiiorioii admitted it into his poem. 
Tho celebrated statue of Laocoon, found in the baths of Titus, 
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was certainly of an age antecedent to that of Virgil. Con¬ 
sistently Avith the dilFcrcnt genius of their art, tho sculptors 
(for Pliny tells us that there Avorc three of them, Agesander, 
PoJydorus, ainl Atheiioilorus) treat the subject rather differently 
from the poet, and bring the three deaths into one group or 
point of horror. 

f er. 267. —WalloAviug beneath, their monstrous volumes 

glide. 

. pars cetera pontum 

Pone Icffit, shinaniqtte inmensa volnmine terga. 

Milton seems to havp lia<l a view to this passage in his grand 
description of Satan in the fiery lake. 

IIis other parts beside 
Prone on the lake, extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood. 

f' er. 28G.—To his dread outcries heaveii^a hi^h vault re- 

plies; 

Some critics have ohjeeted to these outcries of the agonized 
liaocooii. was tlic poet’s object to aggravate the horror 

of the scene as much as possible. There could be 110 reason fur 
enduing Laucuuii witli more Iban human Ibiiitudc; and a death 
so monstrous might well be imagined to be superior to the com¬ 
mon constancy of man. 

m 

Ver. 337 . —the known shores the furtive navy steals, 

And their mute course the silent moon conceals. 

Attending to the tradition, that Troy was taken when tho 
moon was full, and thinking of that line of an ancient poem 
upon that subject, Nu? /xh ewv $' 

I did not hesitate to regard per arnica sikntia lutiee, when I lirst 
translated the passage, as referring to the silent radiance of the 
luminary of the night. But 1 have since been convinced that 
this was not tiie sense contemplated by Virgil; who, by tho 
silence of the moon, intended to express her absence from the 
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night, as a rircumslance peculiarly favorable to the furtive pas¬ 
sage of the Grecian navy. ‘^Sileiis luiia,’* is used by Pliny (xvi. 
74.) as equivalent with interlunium.^* Inter omnes verb co«- 
venit ntiUssime in coitn ejns stemi^ qnem cum alii interlunii; alii 
siLENTis LUN/K appellant,*^ For Ibis observation I am indebted 
to Professor Marlon, who, in the few remarks which he has left 
to us on the .iEncis, discovers the same sagacity, learning, and 
rectitude of undcrstaiuliiig, which are so conspicuously dis* 
played in his romnientary on the Georgies. The moon, then, 
being on the wane, and not rising till subsequently to the pas¬ 
sage of the Greeks, was friendly by her silence (or not shining) 
to their purposes of concealment. Milton, in his Samson Ago- 
nLstes, has adopted this classic moaning of silent, in its appli¬ 
cation to the moon, when, in the person of his hero, he says. 

To me the suit is dark, 

And silent as the moon 
When she deserts the night, 

Hid ill her vacant inlcrlunar cave. 

If the moon had been full wdieii the Greeks passed from Tcnc- 
dos, the fiery signal on the royal galley would have been an 
unnecessary expedient for the direction of the fleet. 

In another pas'sage of Pliny, not cited by Martyn, the epithet 
silens is applied to the moon, to indicate her invisibility: “Hoc 
siLENTE LUNA sevi jnbent. (wiii. 74.) Thus supported, I must 
consider my corrected translation of my author's “ silcntia 
as irrcfragably established, althoiigli it be in opposition to the 
high authority of Ilejne; and alfhoiigli it follows an interpre¬ 
tation, which had been previously njected by Puo^us. 

Vcr. .^44.—Thessander, Sthenelus, Ulysses glide: &c. 

From a passage in AthcncnBus (xiii. 9. xci.) it appears probable 
that Virgil derived this list of the heroes, inclosed in the wooden 
horse, from Sacadas, a poet of Argos, who wrote on the subject 
of the taking of Troy. Kal lav ptv Tij crov rlvsg r[(Toc¥ o{ 

Tor Sougiof iTToy cyxaTaxAEiTOsyre^, xal Ssvregy lirw; ovo/m' 
xai ravT U tSv (o-^oXs yif) aXX’ U Xauaitf 

'Agyw ^sgonSof' ovto^ yag 9rajLt9roXXoi;^ Ti»aj xa7£Xc|(r. “If 
any one should ask you who were inclosed in the wooden horse. 
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you may, perhaps, tell the name of one or tho other of them; 
and this not from the poem of Stesichorus (for that you could 
hardly do), but from the * Destruction of Troy/ by Sacadas^ 
the Argivc; who, indeed, names many of them/' 

J'er. So3 .—'IVas now the time when Heaven on labor 

throws, &c. 

Nothing can exceed in impressive melancholy this vision of 
the deceased hero; and it is most admirably adapted to the 
design am! plan of tho poet. The vague questions of llic sleep¬ 
ing chief, to the apparition of his friend, are quite in the incon¬ 
sistent character of a dream, and the reply is strikingly pathetic 
and noble. No sleep was ever more fearfully broken than that 
of /Eneas; and no licro ever started from bis bed to a more 
terrible and alfecting scene. The verses, in which all this is 
related, arc amongst the most exquisite even of those which fell 
from the pen of Virgil. 

Verse 40\. —As when the flame o^er fields of crackling 

o 

corn, &c. 

This very fine simile seems to have been suggested by more 
than one in Homer. That which the greater part of it resembles 
is in the fourth book of the Ilias; -where the tumult of the two 
contending hosts is compared to the roar of wintry torrenH, 
rushing from the mountains and clashing as they blend in the 
vale. Nothing can be more finely imagined or more admirably 
expressed than tlic Homeric simile: but the Virgilian is adorned 
with more circumstances; and the listening shepherd, who, in 
that, is a mere supernumerary in the picture, is, in this, tho 
exact representative of the listening and amazed hero. 1 will 
transcribe the passage in question from Homer, with its trans¬ 
lation by Pope. 

5’ oT£ Torapo*, xar' peowy, 

’Ey p.wyo6yxEt»i» o-vfiffo&XXEToy tIJwg, 

Kpyirwv Ik fteyaXwv, xoiXity evroerSe 
Ttt;i» Se TE TuXoa*! JftWor if Sfiorif WJ/xJir* 

(J. 462.) 
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As torrents roll, increased by numerous rills, 

With rage impetuous cIom'ii their echoing hills: 

Knsh to the Yales; and pour'd along the plain, 

Roar through a thousand channels to the main. 

The distant shepherd trembling hears the sound. 

PoBE. 

Vey\ 443.'—.and more 

Than e’er Mycenae wafted to our shore. 

MilUa quot magnis uHmqmm venevc Blycenis* 

Hc>ne with Heinsius, on the tiulhority of some ]MSS. reads 
wnquam for numqnam in this line: hut to tlie disad\aatage, as 1 
think, of the sense. Tf the line he not altogctlier an inter¬ 
polation, as there is reason to believe, it seems to indicate the 
speaker’s suspicion of trefisoii, that 'JYoy was assailed hy some 
of her own sons, united with the Grecians: or it might he only 
an aggravutioii of the hostile iiumhers in consequence of the 
terror of the narrator. To sav that the Greeks were now as 
numerous as when they first disembarked on the coast, hefuie 
they ha<i been thinned hy the slaughters of a ten jears’ war, 
would indeed he greatly to exaggerate; hut yet it W'ould not he 
the first wild cxaggeiation of fear. 1 conceive it, however, to 
be an intimation of treason, and then all is clear. 

Perse 47(3.—I’heiice like marauding wolves, by famine 

press’d, &c. 

Trapp, for whose jiidgmoiit and good sense I feel much 
respect, is not pleased with this simile; and he says, that he 
cannot imagine why men of courage and virtue, endeavouring 
to defend their country, though by night, should be compared to 
wolves ravening for their prey, and adds, “ tl»cre is nothing 
common to both but the darkness of the night; Vnd that i.v a 
circumstance not considerable enough to support all the rest,” 
But Trapp, in this instance, took a perversely wrong view of 
the subject, and lixed his eye altogether on the epithet raptores, 
applied to the wolves, without considering that their obstinate 
ferocity, and the violent impulse of motive under which they 
raged, were the real points of resemblance between them and 
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these patriot warriors. The wolves were made desperate with 
the sting of hunger and the parental instinct; for on the event 
of their excursion depended the lives of their whelps^ who Averc 
ejcpecling wiih parched jaws the bloody prey requisite for their 
subsistence. Surely there could not be a finer illustration of 
the desperate valor of those young Trojans, who were to fight, 
not only for their own lives but, for the lives of all who were 
the most dear to them. In the sixteenth book of the Ilias, 
(r. 15(>,) the Myrmidons, eager to issue into the battle, are 
likened to a baud of wolves, who, gorged and,Avith their jaws 
crimsoned by their bloody repast, (Txtriv is Kifxari ^oivov), 

rush ill a body to slake their thirst at a fountain. The Homeric 
simile, Avhich is extended to a much greater length than the 
Vivgiiian, is filled with distinct and terrific imagery; and is, 
altogetlier, such a masterly and living picture, as scarcely to 
be contemplated without a feeling of alarm. Tts excellence 
is, indeed, transcendent: but, regarded in its adaptation to its 
oAvii specific objeid, the simile of the Eotnan poet cannot be 
outdone; and avc may remark, that, in this instance, Virgil has 
not borrowed from his predecessor any thing more than his lupi 
reu, Avhich words also terminate another verse in the 

Greek ejne. (X. 72.) 




Oi Xi/xoi 


V 

«s 


“ They rushed like wolves.” 

Apollonius (in his second book, 1. 123.) compares the Argo¬ 
nauts, rushing on the lichrycians, to wolves rushing upon a 
shccp-Fold: but there is nothing alike in the two similes, but 
the ''llfxccri of the Greek, and the atra in nebula, of the 

Ionian poet. 


Per. 502 .—Like him, who, passing through the tangled 

wood, 

This happy comparison is taken from one equally happy in 
the thirtl book of the Ilias (y. 33.) where it illustrates the sudden 
retreat of Paris, at the sight of his injured rival Mcnelaus. 
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S* ort Ti Sf»JC09TU iStSv aw£r»* 

OuffOf if Cwfin^f iiro re r^ojitos tXXa^t yuTa, 

”A4't’ avEX"P”®'**'> F**' ffafSiotj' 

As when some shepherd, from the nislUng trees, 

Shot furtli to view, a scaly serpent secs; 

Trembling and pale he starts with wild affright; 

And all confused precipitates his flight. 

Pope. 

1 may passingly observe, that Pope has dune more justice to 
this simile in his translation, than he has to that w'hich 1 lately^ 
cited of the mountain torrents: for in that he has omitted all 
the fine particulars of the wintry torrents, rnshiiig from their 
respective heights, and mingling, as they clash, in one agitated 
body in the vale. Tlie*E^ ju-wyay^tfiav and the crviJocL\Xiroff which 
form the strong points of the comparison, arc entirely forgotten 
by the translator; and their places arc supplied with diluted and 
general expressions. 

Hush to the vales, and pour’d along the plain. 

Roar through a thousand channels to the main. 

Perhaps the following lines may convey to the English reader 
a more just idea of this noble Homeric simile, whatever decision 
may be passed upon the relative merit of their poetry. 

4 As Avhen, each rushing down its chaonoH’d rock. 

Two wintry torrents mix with adverse shock. 

Inforced with all the mountains’ liquid stores, 

In the deep dell the watery conflict roars. 

On some far eminence the swain aghast 
Hears the wild tumult bellowing on the blast. 

C. S. 

V er. 552.—As when a storm has burst the Aii^olian caves^ &c. 

This simile was probably borrowed from one in the ninth 
book of the IJias: but the object of its illustration is different; 
and it is, after the manner of Virgil, more ornamented than 
Homer’s. 
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'Og avCjLCQi dJo TToyToiF op!y£TOf lx,5voivr»j 
Boggijt xal Zi^v^o^t ri te ©f nx»i&E» S,nroy, 

’Ex9ovt* ufjLvSt^ Jg te KVfxx KfiXottyw 

Ko^SvETCt*, ToXXov SETra^gf aXa ^vko; e)^ivay> 

i. 4. 

As from its cloudy dungeon issuing forth, 

A double tempest of the west and north 
Swells o'er the seas, from Thracia's frozen shore: 

Heaps waves on waves, and bids the VEgean roar: 

This way and that, the boiling deeps are tost. 

Such various passions urge the troubled host. 

Pope. 

Ferse 630.—Like the fell snake who from his winter 

bed, &c- 

By one expression in this very fine simile (mala gramuia 
pastas)j it appears that Virgil, when he wrote it, had a simile of 
Homer's, in the 22d of the Hias, in his view. But the object of 
the two similes is essentially diflerent, that of the Roman poet 
being to illustrate activity and fierceness of attack; and that of 
the Grecian to exhibit desperate resolution and the steady expec- 
lance of assault. 

ct c^ocKUTf E^r* ;^E£>} ctvopa 

Bc^^uKiii K»Ka ^ai^iJLCfK tSw ri fUJ alv^(, 

SjufgSai^soif Si SiSopxm {Xnro-ajMEvof 

93. 

So roll'd up in his dcii, the swelling snake 
Jieliolds the traveller approach the brake: 

AVIicn, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poisons of the plains. 

He burns, he stiffens with collected ire; 

And his red e^reballs glare with living fire. 

Pope. 

In this version it must be observed, that the two last lines 
(and they arc very fine lines) belong wholly to tbo translator, 
the only hint of them in the original being in the 2 |hij3»Xew S\ 
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But Virgil's description is, in his usual style, more 
circumstantial and ornamented. The in lucem^ in the first 
verse of the Virgiliaii simile, appears to be an error of the 
transcribe! \s; for not only hce occurs in the line immediately 
preceding, hut in Incem in this place requires the government 
of a verb, whieli is not to he found in the sentence. To refer 


it, either to exsultnt in the antecedent sentence, or to convolvitj 
nearly at the close of this, seems to be impossible. jMaiiy 
attempts have boon made to oonoct the passage. E lusiro^ 
M'ilh a reference to the. ffEpl of llomcr, lias been speciously 
proposed as a snbstilule. 'Vo Hej iic inghtvkm seems preferable: 
blit — mala g'ramina pastas^ strikes me as a very hard 

expression. If could substitute what we pleased iti this 
place, I would write exiltiit. As the passage now stands, some 
verb to this efTect must be understood after in Ittcem, 


f et\ 733.—Faintly upon the impassive brass it rung; 

Jsor on the surface of the buckler hung. 

. ranco quodprotinns are repnhum, 

Et samimo cHpei nequidqnam umbone. prpendit, 

With Riiaiiis and the greater number of the commentators, 
Hejnc considers the spear of the old monarch as hanging, when 
repelled by the brass, in the lealhcrii covering of his adversary’s 
shield. But more than one circiimstaiicc induces me to reject 
this interpretation of the passage. The brightness of the arms 
of Pyrrhus, before notieed by the poet, when he describes that 
hero ns telis et luce coruscus ahena, scorns to imply that his shield, 
which constituted so large and so conspicuous a pari of his 
arms, w'as not covered; and then the words ranco and protinne 
(the former of whieh intimates tlie ringing sound of the stricken 
brass, and the latter the quick remit of the incUcctual spear) 
both make against this notion of a covered shield, and of, the 
weapon’s hanging in the hide which was over the bra.ss. I have 
followed, therefore, Servius in this instance, and regarded mc- 
quidqwtm as equivalent to non. The spear did not penetrate the 
brass, even so far as to hang upon its surface. 1 wish that I 
could substitute nequaquam for neqnidquam. 
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I'er. 764.—Thus my whole army I, as thence I stray. See. 

The twenfy-lwo linos which follow in the original from Jawfjue 
adeo super nnns eram XofuriatH mente Jerebar inclusive, arc not 
found in the oldest ainl host ]\rSS. and Ihey are said to have 
been only in the margin of Virgil’s oiigiijul copy. That they 
are Vir»irs has not been, and, from their infrinsic character, 
cannot he questioned; and it is also certain that they are made 
essentially necessary by what immediately succeeds in the 
speech of Venus. The tradition, preserved by Servius, is 
that they were omitted hy Tuoca and Varius, on their revi¬ 
sion of llic yl'neis, as inconsistent Avith the account given of 
JJelen by Deipbobus in tbe sixth book ; and as eoniaitiing a 
sentiment niiwortby of a hero, lint both of these assigned 
reasons are evidejiUy frivolous; for, as bus been more than once 
remarked, Avliy might not JTcleii, in the beginning of this fatal 
night, betray Deiphobns; and subsequently, on not liudiug her 
treachery correspond aaiIIi her hope of reconciliation Avilh Mene- 
laus, fly to the sanctuary of Vesta’s temple? AVilli respect to 
tlic second objection, what could be more natural than that a 
limnaii being (hero or not) on the sudden, sight of this AA'oman, 
and with tlie dreadful result of her vices, in the ruin of his 
country, glaring immediately on his eye, should be kindled into 
rage and meditate veiigranee by her death? Ho himself anti¬ 
cipates tJio ceiiMirc, or the no praise at least, of his thus killing 
a woman: but he urges strong arguments to justify the blow; 
and, after all, be it recollected, that he has not resolved on it; 
when Ills tiiotlier appears to bring 'him hack to his senses. On 
the whole view of llio subject, it would seem that Virgil bad 
laid aside the verses in question with the design of giving them 
a higher polish: and from his hand, and Ins alone, they might 
have receivc<l it. I do not agree with Trapp in objecting to 
the expression, sitdarit sanguine tellus. Poetry has no concern 
but with appearances; and if the ground was bedropped with 
blood, it might projicrly be said to sweat blood, in Avhatcvcr way 
the bloody drops came, whetber from within or from Avithoiit. 
Besides, if the ground Averc thoroughly saturated with blood, it 
might exude it, and thus the metaphor would be strictly proper, 
according even to Trapp’s idea of propriety. The expression 

VOL. I. A A 
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also is borrowed from Ennius. The animum vltncis flamnuB^ is ^ 
certainly rather hard, and may not be so obviously defensible. 

/>;•. 8 O 9 .— See! for I now will chase the mists that 

shroud^ 8cc. 

This passage, in which Venus enables the mortal vision of her 
son to discern the forms of the gods; and discovers to him the 
great powers of heaven in dreadful action to accomplish the 
overthrow of his city, is not (o be excelled in sublimUy. The 
first hint of it was suggested by Homer, who, in the fifth book of 
the Ilias, represents Minerva as opening the eyes of Diomede, 
and empowering him to distinguish the gods who engaged in the 
battle: but the whole picture is VirgiFs, and terribly grand it is. 
Milton’s fine imitation of this admirable passage is very gene« 
rally known. 

.but to nobler sights 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed 
Which that false fruit, that promised clearer sight, 

Had bred: then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to sec: 

And from the well of life three drops instill’d. 

Par. Lost. B. xi. 411. 

Like Virgil, Milton imitates as an inventor; and, when be 
borrows, he borrows, like a king, not to supply his poverty but 
to increase his w'ealth. Tasso has likewise imitated Virgil in 
this place; and the stanza is Worthy to be transcribed.—Michael 
is Tasso’s agent on this occasion, as well as Milton’s; 

Drizza pur gli occhi a riguardat Vimmenso 
Esercito immortal ch* e m aria accolio ; 

CK io dinianzi torrotti il numl denso 
Di vostra wnanitij cA’ iiitorw awolto 
Adcmhranfh f appanna il mortal terhso 
S\ che vedrai gV ignudi ipirti in voUo ; 

E sostener per hreve spazio i rat 
,De Vangeliche forme anco potrai. 

La Gkr. Lib. xviii. 03. 
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Lift np thine eyes and in the air behold 
The sacred armies, how they muster’d be: 

That cloud of flesh, in which from times of old. 

All mankind wrapped is, I take from then; 

And from thy senses their thick mist unfold, 

That face to face thou niay’st these spirits sec; 

And for a little space right well sustain 
Their glorious light, and view those angels plain. 

Tairfax. 

The imitations, of the great Roman poet, by his illustrions 
successor Torfuiato, are so numerous (as they who are ac¬ 
quainted with the two epics need not be fold) that 1 shall not 
pretend to notice them all. Here and there, where one parti¬ 
cularly striking occurs, it shall be observed and transcribed. 

Verse 837.—Fallen like some hoary ash, &c. 

This noble simile is supposed to be taken from two, of a like 
nature, in the Hias; one of which occurs in the fourth book, 
(^. 482.) where Simo'isius, extended on the ground, is compared 
to a poplar, felled by a woodman; and the other, in the thir¬ 
teenth hook (v. 389.) where Asius, pierced by the spear of Ido- 
nicoeus, is represented as falling like an oak, or a white poplar^ 
ora lofty phie. There is not, however, any other resemblance 
between this simile of our poeTs, and the two, w^hich have been 
cited as its prototypes, tlian what is to be found in their common 
subject—a prostrate tree: unless, indeed, it be, that in the 
latter of these Homeric similes the trees are described as being 
cut down with axes; and the bipennibus of the Roman bard, 
corresponds with the TreXwfw of the Greek. Virgil seems 
rather in this instance to have looked to Apollonius; who, in his 
fourth book, likens the fall of the brazen Talus, as he is obstructing 
the landing of the Argonauts on Crete, to the fall of a lofty pine 
from the brow of a mountain. The passage in the Greek poet 
is very fine: 

AW* rii T* sif o^c<r<r» ^tvx.Vf 

Tuv re ?rfXixcov»y Xi7royTI^ 

’TXOTO/XOi ifVpo'tO KO&TflXvdoV* 17 S* ^^0 VVKtI 

A A 2 
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UpvfAvoSiy IffayEio"* xar^ipiTTEV 


1 G 82 . 


As soiiio tall pine, whose trunk immense lialf-clcfL 
Upon the heights the woodman’s axe has left; 

Shakes with the freshening of the night’s Jond blast; 
Then, headlong, crashing, strews the ground at last. 

I*\ AVuangimm. 


Verse 8;3l.—My sire, the first fond object of my care. 

Whom first to Ida’s lieight 1 fain would bear. 
Refuses to survive his country’s fate; 8cc. 

This new difficulty, in the great tragic drama, is admirably cal¬ 
culated to interest our pa.ssions; and tlic prodigy, by which it is 
overcome, is finely imagined. All that follows to the end of this 
book is in the highest strain of pathos and of i)oeli'y. The loss 
of Creiisa; the nncerlainfy of her fate; the anguish of the hero, 
which desperately engages him again in all llic dangers which 
he had escaped; the appearance of her spectre, with her sublime 
and pathetic speech to appease and comfort him; the confiux of 
exiles to his place of rendezvous; and, finally, when every hope 
of successful attack on the enemy bad ceased to exist, bis yield¬ 
ing reluctantly to Fate, and retiring, with his father on his 
shoulders, to the strong holds of Ida, arc all circumstances which 
very powerfully excite our attention and agitate our hearts. 
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'This book opens beaiitifnlly^ and condncls us throtii^h a scen« 
entirely different in charaolcr from lhat through uliich we have 
just passed. To give verisimilitude to Ins narrative^ it is curious 
to observe the happy use which ihe poet has made of the mate¬ 
rials supplied 1o him on this subject by tradition. Most of the 
facts, which he has poetically related, are to lie found in the be¬ 
ginning of the history of Dionysius of Halicanifassus, and there 
is scarcely one of them which was not attested hy some ancient 
monument, or by a hint in some preceding writer. VVe cannot 
but bo deeply interested in the fate of these noble exiles, who 
w^erc departing iiiially from the ashes of their native city; and 
\vcrc launching on the deep in quest of a new home in some 
remote and unknown land, in submission to the mandates of the 
gods and under their immediate direction. 'J'his book is emi- 
iicntly distinguished hy the learning, as well as hy the poetry 
which it exhibits; and is not perhaps iiifenoi* to any in the whole 
poem. If it has been regarded less than it ought to be, the cir¬ 
cumstance must be ascrilicd to its position between those two 
most pathetic and agitating books, the scc(>nd and the fourth. 
But its sitiialioii is admirably adapted to the production of 
variety, and of a new species of entertainment. 

Ferse 26.—From my own namc^ ^neudu; I call. 

This first establishment of the Trojan exiles, conducted hy 
Eneas, on the coast of Thrace, is noticed by several Greek 
writers under the different names of ^nos, xEnia, and jEiieadan; 
which last appellation seems proper only for the inhabitants of 
the city. 

Ferse 31- A mound stood near: thick cornels shagg’d 

its head; See. 

This prodigy of the bleeding myrtle, and the living corse of 
Polydorus, has been censured as too marvellous for the epic 
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Muse. But, with refcrenco to the system orPagaa superstition, 
I cannot admit the propriety of the objection. The story of 
Polyilorc’s murder, and the speech of his ghost, Virgil derived 
immediately from the Hecuba of Euripides. The ghost tells the 
same sad tale here and in the Grecian drama. In defense of this 
prodigy wc may remark, that it was written for a people who did 
not refuse their belief to prodigies; and in whose histories they 
were frequently recorded. In the Jerusalem Delivered*' wc find 
a bleeding and speaking tree: (x. 41.) and in Spenser a still 
closer imitation of YirgiFs prodigy. F. Q. b. I. c. 2. s. 30, 31. 


t^ene 88.—Round it, in their accustomed pomp of 

woe, &c. 

As the original leaves it doubtful whether the mourning ma¬ 
trons walked in procession round the tomb or stood encircling it, 
many critics have asserted that it was their custom on these 
occasions to stand, and to discover their grief by their immove- 
ability. I have translated the passage diflcrcntly, and conceive 
myself justified by the procession of the mourners round the 
funeral piles, in the eleventh book* 

Ter cirmm accemos — 

Decnrrere rogos:—ter fneestnm fiineris ignem 

Lustravere, 

Drydcn and Pitt understood the passage as I do—but Trapp fol¬ 
lows the other interpretation; and De la Cerda with a great body 
of learning, and Ileyne, are against me. 

Ferse 101.—.an island gems the central main. 

Delos, anciently called Ortygia, an island in the centre of the 
Cyclades, was famous, in the mythology of Greece, as the birth 
place of Apollo and Diana; and was subsequently renowned by 
its temple, consecrated to the former object of Grecian worship, 
and by the annual concourse of all the religious delegates of 
Greece. In remote times it was said to have floated, and to have 
been overflowed by the sea. But, having supplied Latona with 
an asylum, when she was persecuted by Juno and in the pains of 
parturition, it was fixed by the grateful power of her son, the God 
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of the bow; who is therefore styled by Virgil in this passage, puts 
Arcitenens, To this part of the fable Callimachus alludes in his 
hymn to Delos. 


Kai iMV KOtTOt Tv' liicdfoto xd^uvrctt, 

npujuvoSsp cTfi ax E0Xiv|/£v avfxyxu, 

AXX^ a^ETO? w'EXocyEO'O'iV IffE^rXEEff*— 

34, &c. 

*Hv(XCt 5* 'AjtoXXwh ysvE^Xtoy oJJa^ 

TSto rot ayTWjUOtffoy oc>dw\oot uvofx* sS^evto, 

OurEXEV tfXET* aSwXo; I'TfETrXeEf, aXX’ hi Triyrti 
KvfAX^ty Aiyxloko voSSy hiSnKXo 

61, &c. 


This island is said to have oblained the name of Delos (AnXo,-, 
manifest or visible) from the circumstance of its having suddenly 
emerged from the sea, with which in its erratic state it was co¬ 
vered, for the reception of Latona. Its other name of Ortygia, 
is derived from’'Ofri;|, a quail, in consequence of its abounding 
with those birds. 

Perse 104.—To Gyaros and Myconus, &c, 

Gyaro celsA Mt/cofioque revinxit^ written in the common edi¬ 
tions, Mycone celsA Gyaroqtte remnxit; by which placing of the 
names, the epithet, eelsA, is improperly attached to Alyconns 
(viciously written Mycone) which, according to the report of 
modern travellers, is all low ground; and taken from Gyaros, to 
which it appropriately belongs. 

Verse 147.—My father spoke: &c. 

When Anchises, misinterpreting the obscure response of the 
oracle, determined the course of the Trojan exiles to Crete, it 
seems strange that ^Eneas should not remember what the ghost 
of Creiisa had told him of his destined establishment in Italy, 
upon the banks of the Tiber. It may perhaps be said in vindica¬ 
tion of the poet, that the mind of the hero might be so agitated, 
by the appearance of the spectre, as not to recollect the prediction 
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till sul>sL'(]ii('iit ovoiits liad recalled il lo bis mind. If this do* 
fensc of (be pod's conduct in this instance can be admitted as 
spcricMis, it cannot be regarded as ullogollicr satisfactory. 

152.—O^er the rich realm a hiuidrcd cities spread. 

In the Ilias, (^, C49,) we find Crete denoted as UaTo/i,- 

rroXify the liuudrcd-cilicd Crete; and in the Od}ssey ( t . 172.) as 
having only ninety: a discrepancy which, l>y those who contend 
that these poems arc the productions of diil'erciit aiitliur.s, might 
he adiluccil for the support of their opinion. The passage, to 
wliich [ refer in the Odjssey, shall be cited, as it was probably 
present on this occasion to Virgil's mind. 

Kp>iTi) Ti5 ya? IrJj /u-tVi; lyl OinoTi Vuv'Xa; 

KaAii* xal iv S' 

rioAXoi a^Trn^S'Sioi, xqti Ivvii^ovroc- 

‘‘ Crete awes the circling waves, a rniitfiil soil! 

And ninety cities crown the Kca-horii isle:" 

is the iuadcrpiate translation by Pope. 

I tv*. 288.—Where, since the board of Pluneus \va.s denied, 

Cel^iio and licr Harpy Hock reside, 

Tlic Jlarpyies (wdiose name, expressive of llicir rapacity, is 
derived from the Greek verb rapio) arc difTercntly 

described by the poets of Greece; ami we find them nut uni¬ 
formly represented on the gems and coins of aii(i(puty. In ihc 
Ilias (it. 150.) we have a llarpyie, Podarge, w'ho, breeding by 
Zepbyrus, produces the iiiimortul horses of Achilles; and in the 
Theogouia of Hesiod (205) the llarpyies arc the progeny of 
Tbauinnjs by £lectru,thc daughter of pceunus; arc called Aello 
and Oc 3 pete, and are described as having wings and beautiful 
hair, and without any attribute of deformity. But Virgil derived 
bis Hirpyies immediately from the second book of the Argonau- 
tics of Apollonius (188). They were sent by Jupiter for tlic 
punishment of Pbiueus, king of Bithynia; who had been previ¬ 
ously bjmdcd by the j;od, in resentment of his daring disclosure 
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of the divine counsels. The wretched condition of the royal 
prophet is very powerfully described by Apollonius. On the 
arrival of the Argonauts on his coast, the miserable kin^ is deli¬ 
vered from his persecutors by Zetes and CahiTs, the winjfcd sons 
of Boreas, who, dri\in^ the moiisirrs to the islands called Biota;, 
are there commanded by Iris to discontinue their pursuit. From 
this circumstance, of the pursuers (hence tuniiii;^ back, these 
islands derived their suhsc<{iieut iiiuno of Stroidiaclcs. But 1 am 
going out of my province, and giving trite information which is 
at every person’s hand in the classical dictionary of Lempriere, 
or in any school-book which treats of the Grecian mytimlogy. 

Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, called by the poet the 
Monarch of tlic Winds, arc noticed by Pindar in his fourth 
Pythian. 

.. Xixl yxp EKUV 

TUVEV avs//fitfv 

Z>iTai» KaXa/v ri 

TTTEportriy vwret m- 
eppixovraj 

321, &c. 

yerse 359.—And now Zacyntlios lifts her crown of trees: 

Dulichium, Sani^ rise above the seas; 

And Neritos, &c. 

. . 

These islands, as they are now inchidcd in the name of the 
Ionian Isles, have risen in British interest, since, in consequence 
of the varying fortunes of a most CKtraordiuary, and, in some 
essential respects, a most calamitous war, they have become a 
part of the widely extended British empire. The names of these 
seven associated islands are Zantc (Zacyiitims) Ccphalonia; 
Corfu (Corcyca and the Homeric Phseacia) Cerigo (Cythera) 
Santa Vlaura (Leucas) Ithaca and Paxo. Cephalonia is men¬ 
tioned by our poet under the name of Sam^, from its principal 
city. 
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Verse 373,—At Actium celebrate the games of Troy. 

Having brought his liero to the coast of Acarnania, it was to 
he expected that Yirgil would not omit the opportunity of dis« 
linguishing Actium, near the promontory of which was fought the 
naval battle between Octavianus and M. Antonius, which gave 
the empire of Rome to the former. At Actium were celebrated 
quiuquenuial games, as Strabo informs us, under the presidency 
of the Lacedaemonians, the antiquity of which was considerable. 
On the opposite side of the Ambracian gulf, in commemoration 
of his victory, Augustus founded the city of Nicopolis, the inha¬ 
bitants of which he invested with considerable privileges: and 
near to it he instituted also quinquennial games, with the com¬ 
mon name of Ludi Actiaci. 

Verse 389*— Here Fame reports, to startle our belief, &c. 

This episode, of the meeting of j£neas with Helenus and 
Andromache, is interesting and pleasing in a very high degree. 
It was not wholly a creation of our poet’s: for Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (I. 51.) relates that ^neas, having arrived at 
Bnthrotus, a port of Epirus, went with a select part of his forces 
two days’ journey from the coast, for the purpose of consulting 
the oracle of Dodona; and that he there found Helenus with his 
Trojans. In this account Dionysius followed, no doubt, some of 
the earlier writers of Greece; and Varro, as he is cited by Ser- 
vius, reports nearly the same circumstances. With the materials 
thus ready to his hand, Yirgil constructed the beautiful episode 
now before us, by which the best affections of the human heart 
arc very powerfully engaged and delighted. The circumstance, 
of jEneas finding Andromache offering at the cenotaph of Hector^ 
is most happily conceived; and what passes at the unexpected 
interview is told so forcibly and with so much of the truth of 
nature, as most strongly to excite the sympathies of our hearts. 
When Andromache refers to the loss of Creiisa on the fatal night 
of Troy's destruction, it has been asked how she could become 
acquainted with this fact in a state of captivity as she was, and 
distantly sundered, till the present moment, from jEneas and the 
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Trojans who had escaped with him. To mo there seems to be 
no difficulty in the case. Tlio loss of Creiisa, the daughter of 
Priam and the wife of yEneas, must hare been known to several 
of the Greeks; and by some of them it would naturally be com¬ 
municated to their Trojan captives; if, indeed, these were not 
more immediately informed of it. We must recollect that the 
hero traversed the city with tlie hope of recovering her ; that he 
even saw the captives in the portico of Juno’s temple; that he 
made the streets repeatedly re-echo with her name. Is it pos¬ 
sible then, or at least probable, that her loss should be unknown 
to all the Greeks; to all the Trojans yet surviving in the town; 
or to a princess so nearly connected with her as Andromache, 
who, when the tumult of her distress had subsided, would inquire, 
with natural solicitude, about the fate of every member of that 
royal family to wliieh she belonged? The bcmistic Qtism tibi 
jam Troja, in which the sense as well as the verse is imperfect, 
has exercised the ingenuity of more than one to supply it; and 
the attempts, as is well known, have most cgrcgiously failed. 
Many years ago, as this page of the ^Encis was under my eye, 
it occurred to me in my idleness that the verse, with perfect 
reference to the place which it occupies, might be thus made 
out: 

Qaem tibi, jam Trojh incensA, deus ohtulit orhum^ 

and when 1 reflect on it, even at this distance of time, 1 cannot 
discover any objection to which the proposed supplement is fairly 
exposed. The expression of dem adpulit oris, occurs in the 
line next but one before it; and, in the wanton indulgence of 
conjecture, wo might almost suppose that Virgil had Avrilten the 
verse as it is here supplied; and then, erasing that portion of it 
which too nearly resembled what so closely preceded, bad left it 
thus defective; and, in the interest of bis subsequent progress, 
had eventually forgotten it. His nugis da vmiam, lector* 

Verse 422.-0 ! happy she! the Priame'ian maid! 

Polyxena, the beautiful daughter of Priam, according to the 
story adopted by the dramatic poets of Athens, was beloved by 
Achilles; and, being affianced to him, was innocently the occa-> 
sion of his death: for on the day appointed for their nuptials, he 
was treacherously slain, in the temple of Apollo Thymbraeus in 
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Troy, by DeVphobus and Paris. After the taking of Troy, the 
ghost of the hero rctjuircs the immolatioii of his virgin-bride; 
and she is accordingly slain, with all the rites of sacrifice, on his 
tomb by his son Pyrrlnis. This event constitutes much of the 
pathos of that most alTccting tragedy, the Hecuba of Euripides; 
in wliicb the dignified niid modest demeanour of the royal victim 
at her death is admirably related. If the speech of Talthybius, 
containing the narration in question, were not too long for a note, 
I would translate it for the ainnscmcnt of my English readers. 

Verse 462.— Them in wide porticoes the monarch treats. 

We in the regal hall our banquet hold: &c. 

The 353d, 364lh, and 355th lines of the original IHosporticibns 
rex adcipiehat in amplis^ have been suspected by Jacob Bryant 
as supposititious, in consequence, as he imagined, of their irrele¬ 
vancy and ill-agreement with the verses to which they arc united. 
In this opinion 1 can by no means concur: for the lines in ques¬ 
tion appear to me to be highly proper, if not indispensably neces¬ 
sary, in llic place where they are stationed. They conclude, 
indeed, as Ileyne has observed, rather w'cakly, with paterasqtte 
tenehant : and in this instance discover the want of the great 
Poet's last polisliing hand. But not to notice the hospitality of 
Hclcuus, as it extended generally to his countrymen thus for- 
tuitously brought to his new kingdom, would certainly have been 
a culpable omission; and this notice is conveyed in the lines 
which arc the subjects of our remark. To give them their just 
and full sense however, it is absolutely requisite to correct 
libabant into lihamnSy and ienebajit into teiiemiiSj and thus to con¬ 
fine their reference to yl^ncas and his chiefs; as the Trojan com¬ 
mon men could not be supposed to have been feasted in the 
palace and to have drunk out of gold. No commentator, as far 
as I know, lias taken notice of this passage; and all tlio trans-> 
lators, whom 1 have consulted, have either, to avoid the absur¬ 
dity, unfaithfully evaded it; or, by adhering as honestly as they 
could to the present text, have presented us with strange stuff. 
Eet us attend for instance to Trapp, who prides himsolf on his 
fidelity, and has followed the text as it now stands: 

Nor less the Trojans share the friendly town: 

Them in large stately rooms the king receives 
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In the mid court: they feust with bowls of wine; 

With niaSvSy plate, and banquets serTcd in gold. 

Here we must remark that large stately rooms are not the just 
representatives of the original portivibvs awpUs^ and are sub¬ 
stituted only for the purpose of according with the mid courts in 
which the Trojans (or tlie Trojan host,) are said to feast upon 
golden plate I! To inc it appears most evident that the common 
^Trojans w^erc entertained by the king in the large public porti¬ 
coes of the town, whilst (heir chiefs Avere feasted with royal 
magnificence wiliiin the palace. It cannot for a nioment be sup¬ 
posed lliat the crews of twenty ships, or even a large proportion 
of them, Avould be received into the palace, and treated Avith so 
much stale; and Ave knoAv that the Grecian cities aatic generally 
adorned AAith these public porticoes, Avliich were so admirably 
adapted to the iiidiilgciice of tliis extensive liospitalily. I feel 
assured ihercrorc, that the sense conveyed hy my translation Avas 
that which was intended by Virgil: and tliat, consequently, 
libamus and tencmus must be substituted for libahant and teiiebant^ 
At least, (as liciitloy AA^ould say on a shnllar occasion) if Virgil 
wrote tlie verses as they now stand, he ought to have AA'rittcn 
them as they arc now ctnrcctcd. 

508.—Shall see a SAviue whom tliirty young surround, 
Tlie dam and offspring all of snowy white ; &c. 

This circumstance of the white soav with her tliirly white 
oflspring, as well as tliat of the Trojans devouring their tables, 
Avhich may appear to some readers as beneath the dignity of epic 
song, arc related by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the autho¬ 
rity, as caunot be doubted, of antecedent Avriters; and we may 
conclude that they were the subjects of some ancient traditions. 
Our poet, therefore, very properly seised on them for the pur¬ 
pose of authenticating his poem with the semblance of historic 
veracity. Wo must observe, also, that he founded the Avholc 
body of the A^neis on the popular superstition of his countrymen, 
with its Fates, its vicious gods, its omens, prodigies, visions, 
dreams, ghosts, and signs. His machinery was not introduced 
for the sole object of poetic embellishment: but to impart to bis 
work a religious character; and thus to give it currency among 
those, to Avhom it was addressed, with the impression of the most 
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awful truth. What may tend to lower it in oar eyes was cal¬ 
culated to raise and dignify it in those of the Romans. When 
we read the yEnois, this design of the great Poet’s should be 
always within our view. From the white sow and her thirty 
young the city of Ascanius, Alba Longa, is said to have derived 
its name. 

Ferse G49.—Epirus Italy in love embrace; &c. 

This affectionate wish, for the union and amity of these two 
countries, was but ill fulfilled by the subsequent events recorded 
in history; for, not to mention the wars between Pyrrhus and 
the Romans, it must not bo forgotten that, sifter the battle of 
Pydna, Paulus yEmilius, with the most execrable fraud and bar¬ 
barity, seised, in one day and in profound peace, on seventy 
cities of the devoted Epirus; and, resigning them to plunder, 
sold one luindrod and fifty thousand of their inhabitants for 
slaves! In the time of onr poet indeed, from its connexion with 
Actium and Nicopolis, Epirus had accidentally risen in Roman* 
estimation ; and tliis might he suflieient to justify his allusion to 
the future friendship of tlie two countries. In any event, the 
wish was most proper to be expressed by the pious and grateful 
hero at this inoineut of his departure from his hospitable friends. 

Verse 653.—We sail, till near us the Coraunia rise; 

The Ccraunia or Acroceraunia arc some of the highest moun¬ 
tains in Epirus, and derived their ancient name from 
(thunder,) in consequence of their summits being exposed, by 
their peculiar loftiness, more especially to the stroke of the 
thunder-storm. They arc now called Monti della Chimera. 
Other high mountains, such as I’aurus, were called, by the 
ancients, Ceraiinia. 

Ferst 717.—(Tarentum glorying in Herculean fame,) 

Hint svnm Hcrculei (si mm est fama) Tarenti^ 

Many conjectures, have been ofifered by the commentators 
respecting the epithet, Ilercnlcum, attached in tliia place by 
Virgil to Tarentum: but none of them are satisfactory; and the 
Poet, by his parenthetical si vera est fama^ seems to allude to 
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some traditionary connexion, between the hero and the city, the 
memory of which is now lost. Phalanthus, wdio led thither the 
PartlieniEe, (or the illegitimate offspring of the ^Spartan women, 
begotten during the absence of their husbands at the siege of 
Mossene,) and who was a sort of second founder of Tarentum, 
is said by Servius, to have been of the famil}' of Hercules, which 
was then possessed of the throne of Sparta. But, admitting This 
to be the fact, Phalanthus and his followers were of too late a 
date, and their expedition was of too much historic certainty to 
allow them to be received in explanation of this Yirgilian verse. 
Hercules, as we know, was honored by the Terentincs as their 
tutelary divinity. A colossal statue in bronze, the workmanship 
of Lysippus, was consecrated to him by tbeir tasteful devotion; 
and his image was stamped upon their coins. 

Vzr$e 746.—Deep within cliffs the port itself immured 

Sleeps, &c. 

Denon, who visited Sicily in 1778, says, Whilst we were 
waiting for the uncovering of yElna, I made a little excursion, on 
the side of laci, to the port were Homer has placed the landing 
of Ulysses, and which bears the name of Porto d'Ulyssc. Homer 
made choice of a very miserable spot for tlie reception of his 
hero, or the lava, with which it is enveloped, has greatly changed 
its form. Virgil has been happier in the description which he 
has given of the landing of ^ncas on the coast of the Cyclops. 
It seems as if he had described it from nature; for that passage 
of his poem is the very picture of the Scoglio d'laci, near (he 
castle of laci.*' 

Ferse 767.—But a strange horror through the night pre¬ 
vails. 

In this circumstance,^ of a body of men being driven in the 
night upon an unknown coast, in the neighbourhood of a vol* 
cano, with the phaenomcna of which they were unacquainted, 
and being alarmed with subteTranoan groans and bcllowings of 
which they could not divine the cause, there is something very 
striking to the imagination; and we cannot but be affected by 
the subsequent picture of the wretched Achcraonides, rushing 
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out of a wood nt oaily dawii^ and prcsenling a figure of .some¬ 
thing between a living man and a ghost. The dcarription of 
^tna is highl}'jiorlic and noble; and the objections, which have 
been urged against it by Macrobius, and before him by A. Gel- 
lius, must be felt by every reader to be mere frivolous cavils, 
unworthy id’ any reputable author. As Trhpp Unn expended on 
their refutation more lime than their utter kisignilleancc could 
justly daith, T will pass them without any further iiofiec. It has 
been said that Virgil has here imitated Pindar; who, in his first 
Pythian, has drawn a very sublime portrait of the same great 
volcano. But each of the poets seems to have seen and 
described for himself. That the reader may form his own judg¬ 
ment on the Sul>jcct. I will transcribe the passage in question of 
Pindar, with a translation of it by j\Ir. 'West. 

... 

a’ ov^xn^ avvex^^y 

J^i'prjiccr AiT>a, rrxvtTtc 
Xiovoj TivHrst* 

TCV TUfoq Ct^VOTO-Tai 

*Ex fJiVX'^v 'rra'yal’ •zorotfio] 

A* /u,ev crpop^soiTi poov kx'zvh 

Al'vWv’' EV Ofr^VXlCTiV 

uv 't'aoIkx cru'y 

KciTvo 5* A^otifoio H^owvoi^V tgTEToy 
AfivoTuTv; ayaTTs^- 

'TH' rs^oc: fAf ^xvfjLricioy TTpcri^f- 

o*&o£i’ ^c6vfji.x*oi Hal ^rx^iov- 

rcuv MHCcx.%^ &:c. tke. 36. 61. 

I am inclined to think that in sublimity the ^tna of the Greek 
poet excels that of the Roman. The piUar of heaven, the nurse 
of intensely cold {o^uxi) snow; the fiery riyers pouring out 
tolTcnts of inflamed smoke; the j;nd flame whirling rocks into 
the profound sea; and the monster ejecting the most tremendous 
whirlpools of fire,* are images of the highest poetry and of almost 
matchless jnagnificcni%. But 1 promised Mr. West’s translation 
and here it is: 
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Now under sulphurous Cuma's sea-bound coast, 

And vast i^icilia’s lies liis sliagj^y breast; 

By snowy nurse of endless frost, 

The pilliir*d prop of heaven, lor ever "press’d: 

Forth from whose nitroiis caverns issuing rise 

_ •jr 

Pure liijuid fountains of lenipcstuons Arc, 

And veil in ruddy inisls the noon-day skies,' 

While wrapp'd in smoke the eddying tiamca aspire; 

Or gleaming through the night with hiiieous roar, 

Far oVr the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour. 
Blit he, VuIcnniatJ monster, to the clouds 
1'lie fietcest, hottest inundations throw's, Sec^ 

F erse 863 .—These the sole solace that his ills afford. 


i«nfg<rr<r comitantur 07jes : ea sola vohiptaSf 
^ Solamenque malL 

la the greater number of the most authentic MSS*, this lic- 
niistlc is left unsnpplied: but in some (and these arc generally 
followed in this instunco by the printed eopi(^s) the verse is com¬ 
pleted with de collo fistula pendet. On the admission of this snp- 
])reincnt as Virgilian, I w'oufil not hesitate to connect it, by the 
punctuation, with ea sola voluptas, ye.: thus regarding his pas¬ 
toral pipe as the sole pleasure and solace of the blind Cyclops, 
But, with Ileyiie, 1 have retained the licmistic; as, upon the 
whole view' of the eas(% 1 am disposed with him to consider the 
supplementary part of the verse as an interpolation. If this 
addition to the picture were to be preserved, 1 would arrange 
my translation as foHow's:— 

■ft 

And, the sole solace Ibal Ids ills aflbrd, 
llis pipe, that oft would Ihll his pains to rest, 

Strung round Ids neck, depended on Ids breast. 


Drydcn has followed the Dciphin, and the majority of the 
printed copies, in hii^ translation; but has dilfered from his 
original in Uio place assign’d in the description^to tho jdpe, 
giving it tlie precedency of the slicop, and degrading it into a 
whistle— 


w n 


vot.. i 


« 
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His ponderous %vhisth from his neck descends: 

IJi>s tvoolly care their pensive lord attends; 

This only sohicc his hard fortune sends, 

Lauderdale has the pipe; without making it, however, its 
master's solace: 

A pipe hung round his neck: his fleecy train 

Attends, the sole delight, which soothed his pain. 

Trapp also admits the pipe; but attaching ea sola vohptas to 
the sheep, he appropriates the instriiinent as the solamen malL 

.Ifis woolly sheep attend his walk, 

(These were his sole delight;) and from his neck 

His pipe hangs down, the solace of his woe. 

And, lastly, Pitt, in two indinTeront lines, which arc somewhat 
defective in grammar, follows Trapp in his disposition of the 
volnptas and the solainen : 

His flock attends ; . 

(the translator had before tlescribcd the Cyclops as advancing 
amid his sheep') 

.the only joy he knows; 

His pipe around his neck, the solace of his woes. 

1 believe, indeed, that Virgil finished his description with Zani- 
grer<B comitantnr oves : to which ea sola vohiptas^ &c. was after¬ 
wards rather awkwardly attached; and not in strict consistency 
with grammar. 

Ferse 911.—And the Geloun fields afar we see. 

With Gela’s towery pride: 

Inmanisque Gela fiuvii ca^mmine dicta, I cite this line of my 
author solely for the purpose of remarking that the illustrious 
Person, (as appears from his miscellaneous criticisms lately 
edited by Mr. Kidd,) thus corrected it; Inmanisqne Gela fluvio 
cogiwmine dicta —Mr. Barker, who pointed my attention to this 
circumstance, informs me also that the same correction had 
been suggested by my friend, Dr. Parr, before the pablication of 
Mr. Kidd’s volume. 'J’hoiigh hot sanctioned, as I cart And, by 
any MS. this reading is unquestionably the most elegant; and 
consequently that which may he regarded as the genuine. 
Different interpretations have been assigned to Inmanis, in this 
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application of it. As Gcla docs not appear, from any ancient 
author, to have been remarkable for Its magnitude, 1 conceive 
that the epithet refers to the celebrity of this city in Sicilian 
bistory, as it was the birth-place of some great men, who distin¬ 
guished themselves on tlic throne of Syracuse. Hicro I., Thra- 
sybulus, and Ciolon were natives of Gela. llic epithet of pal- 
mosa’^ given, in v. 70.5, to Selinus was, no doubt, justi/ied by the 
groves of palms which, in tlic time of Virgil, covered the plains 
contiguous to the city. On these plains, at present, nothing is 
to be seen, according to the testimony of Dcnoii, but the dwarf 
palm, (or the ehamterops,) which resembles in nothing, but the 
name, the datcdiearing palm of the cast. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to iiiforni my reader that Acragas, (Ag^rigentHm, the 
modern (wirgenti) with all the other Greek cities in Sicily, was 
founded at a period subsequent to the days of yEncas. The 
Poet would not Venture to take a similar liberty with respect to 
the iutroduclion of Syracuse on this occasion; as the relatively 
modern foundation of this noble city was more popularly known. 

rene9Q.2, —Here,. 

My dear Aiichises, worn with years, I lost; 

When Virgil thus places the death of Anchises in Sicily, he fol¬ 
lows the story as it was related by more than one antecedent 
writer; and the tomb of Ibis reputed ancestor of the Julian 
family was shown at Drepainnn during many of the succeeding 
ages. That a variety of accounts, respecting an event buried iu 
the depths of fabulous antiquity, should be found in ditferent 
authors, is a cucumstancc which ought not to surprise us: it is 
sufficient that our poet had abundant authority to justify the fact 
as he relates it; and nothing surely could be more opportune for 
the purposes of the poem than the death of the hero’s father at 
this particular junclure* How embarrassing at Carthage would 
have been the presence of the prudent and pious old man, must 
he immediately obvious to every reader. Under the eyes of the 
paternal sage, the amour of the sun and the Tyrian queen could 
not have been conducted; and if this had not been elfceted, the 
poem would have been deprived of one of its chief ornaments. 
It might still perhaps have been a sparkling diadem: but its, 
front jewel would have been wanting. 
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On the pre-eminent beauty and excellence of this book, it would 
be altogether superfluous to insist: for they must be immediately 
obvious to every eye wliicli peruses it; and the heart which can 
be iuscnsible to their effect, must be dead to the impression of 
one of the most forcible and striking delineations of human 
passion which has ever been conceived by the mind or executed 
by the hand of a poet. The high estimation, in which this part 
of the yEiicis was held by the contemporaries of its author, is 
.suflicicntly intimated by Ovid, not only in those well known 
lines 

Nec pars vlla magis Jegitur de corpore toto, 

Quam non legitimofcedcre junctus amor: 

but by hU professed irnitatiuii of it in his epistle of Dido to 
yEneas: in whicli he plays upon a flageolet, while Yirgil is sound¬ 
ing a trumpet. My notes on this book will be few and short; as 
the passion, of which it wholly consists, can require no com¬ 
mentary to lead it to the heart; and as the reader would have 
reason to resent the attempt, to direct or to influence his judg¬ 
ment, if I wx^re to alicctto point his observation to the leading 
beauties of the composition, or to discover to him in particular 
places the, exquisite art and mighty power of the poet. I will 
only in general remark, that all the speeches of the unhappy' 
queen, from Ihat in which she timidly discloses her love to her 
sislQi to those in which she pours her execrations on her faith- 
lei-s lover and with which she terminates her life, arc master¬ 
pieces of composition, and show the triumph of Uic poetic power- 
Naturc, genuine Nature, frail, it is true, but yet sublime, pre¬ 
vails in them from the (irst to the last. Her voice is given to 
her by the Muses : she is dressed by the Graces ; she acts under 
the omnipotence of Love; and she is armed by Nemesis and the 
Furies. The majestic and impassioned Dido commanding all 
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the great interest of the scene, the afTectiouatc and flie faithful 
Anna, who must be the object of our love, is discovered only in 
a subordinate chavacter; and, wlicn we are recovered from the 
convulsing distress of the great tragic drama, we are desirous of 
knowing more of her. It gratifies us, therefore, to find her 
adopted as his subject, and brongbi forward to our inquiries and 
sympathy, by another favorite of the Muses, the copious and 
the tender Ovid, lii his b'asti, this delightful poet has indulged 
us with the story of poor Anna’s fortunes after the death of her 
beloved sister; and wo follow with agitated feelings the unhappy 
princess as, driven from Carthage by tlie terror of Ilirhas, she 
wanders from laud to laiul, till meeting yEiieas, (now possessed 
of the Latin throne) upon the coast of Jjatium, and being by 
him hospitably received, siic is lost, after a short interval, in 
the Nmnicus, while she is Hying from the causeless jealousy of 
Lavinia. East. iii. 543. 

V11 .—Anna! niy Sister ! aii! what dreams affright, &c. 

Parts of this speech arc shadowed out from Apollonius, who 
introduces Medea making a similar cunfessimi of her new love to 
her sister Chalciope. The ell’ccl of dreams on her agitated mind 
is mentioned by the Colchian princess; and it is undoubtedly a 
fine instance of a disturbed bosom. 

The veasons for the indulgence of her passion, which are sug¬ 
gested to the lovc-sick queen in the reply of Anna, are very 
powerful, and such as might infincncc a woman, who was not, 
equally with Dido, prepared to admit them. 

« 

Verse 70.—First, they frequent die fanes, and peace im¬ 
plore, &c. 

In this passage (to v. lid) the effects of love are inimitably 
described; and it requires only to be read to be admired. ^ 

Verse 153.—And the red plumage trembles on the line, 

Dum trepidant alat. It is surely surprising that many com¬ 
mentators, with Servius at their head, should consider ala in this 
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passage as signifying the troops of horsemen, when in that sense 
tunmn would bo the a]>propriato word; when irepidmit^ for their 
interprclafioii, must l)e strained a little from its direct meaning; 
(for irepido^ when applied to animals, always implies the idea of 
alarm;) and when, above all, the most ready and simple explana¬ 
tion of the expression is at hand in the practice, familiar to the 
ancient huntsmen, of tying scarlet feathers to the upper line of 
their nets, for the purpose of scaring the inclosed aniiiials, and 
of thus preventing them from lea|>ing over the toils. This hunt¬ 
ing arlilice, (when deer, at least, were the game,) is too well 
know'll to every classical reador’tu rer|iiirc the adduction of au¬ 
thorities for its support In the last hook of this poem, (I. 750) 
it is made the subject of still more distinct reference.— Cervum — 
punicerc septum Jormithne petma. 

In my formcT translation of this passage, 1 had omitted some of 
the specific rircumstanccs of my original, and had thus been 
guilty of that sin of shirring, in which my predecessors, Dr^ulen 
and Pitt, not infrequently indulge, but of whieh 1 cannot accuse 
niys(rlf in any other instance. Having here coi rreted this utl'ense; 
I now stand accountable to my author fur one violation less of 
his majestic and sacred muse. 

V er.lSG.—In choral symphonies, around his shrine, 

Thessalians, Cretes,aiid painted Scythians join. 

This assemblage of different nations, hymning the praises of 
the Delian god and dancing around his altar, presents a pleas¬ 
ing picture to the imagination. The sacred delegation, or the 
tbeoria, sent annually to Delos by the Hyperboreans, (the Aga- 
thyrsi of Virgil) is an historic fact, which is very generally 
known. Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, has referred to it. 
Milton has happily availed himself of it in his poem, addressed 
to Manso, in which he has very skilfully converted the GvyetTsft^ 
ffogesttf (the daughters of Boreas) of the Greek poet into British 

nymphs. The passage is so beautiful that the reader will thank 
me for inserting it. 


Nos etium colinius Pheehum^ nos munera Phueho 
Flaventes spieas et lutea mala canistris^ 
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Halantemque crocufn, (perhibet nisi vana vetustas^) 

Misimiis; et lectas Dt'uidnm de genie choreas* 

Gens Dmidum antiqua^ sacris operata deorum, 

Heroum ^andes^ imitandaque gesta canebat. 

Hinc qnoties festo cmgunt altaria cantu, 

Delo in kerbosA^ Graite de more puelke 
Carminibus latis memorant Corine'ida Loxo^ 

Fatidicamque Upin^ cnmjlavivoinA HecdergCy 
Nuda Caledonia variatas pectorafnco, 

Wc too have bow’d to Phoebus, and, of old, 

Our blushing orchards and our fields of gold, 

If ancient lore be true, have heap’d his shrine, 

Brought by the sisters of the Druid line. 

(The hoary Druid, in harmonious praise. 

Hymn’d the bless’d gods, and sung heroic days.) 

Hence round the festal altar, hand in hand, 

The Grecian maids, on Delos’ llowery strand, 

To Loxo, Upis the prophetic fair. 

And Uecaerge with the golden liair, 

Whose painted breasts their British birth betray. 

Swell the glad chorus and exalt the lay. 

C. S. 

Versk 208.—Earth first and conscious Juno gave the sign : 

This consummation of the unhappy queen’s love is related in 
the finest spirit of poetry. The nuptial goddess, Juno, presides 
over the scene: caith and air give ominous presage of the fatal 
consequences: the hymeneal torches are supplied by lightning; 
and the nuptial song is formed by sounds of ghostly lamentation, 
and the bowlings of the Oreades or mountain nymphs. The 
peculiar modesty of the passage has frequently been made the 
subject of praise. 

Ferse219-—Fame, the most fleet of mischiefs progenies : 

This personification of Fame has often been censured as 
extended to too great a length; and, perhaps, though in the ori¬ 
ginal the description occupies only fifteen verses, we might wish 
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that it had been somcwliat shorter. Bui the part assigned to the 
monster is iinportanf; and the poetry, in ^hieh she is repre¬ 
sented, is so admirable, t])at he must be an nnieicntiiig critic 
indeed ^ho, as he reads, enii consent to blot out a line of it. 

The hint of the phaiitoin, and nothing mure, was suggested to 
Virgil by the Eris of Homer. Fame had been pre\ioiisly deified 
by the Grecians, and (here M'as an altar, as wt find from Pau- 
sanias, consecrated to her at Athens. 

Ver, 322.— Bound from the land which gave his mother 

birth^ 

II e steers his wing between the skies and earth. 

In the common editions of the .iMieis there arc three verses in 
this place which I have only hinted in my translation, and which 
arc regarded as spurious by llejnc. 

Hand aliier terras itUcr cwhimqne volabat; 

Litns arenosum Libya* ver/tosque secabat^ 

Materao mtiens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

On the inutility of these lines, the offensive rhyme with which 
two of them conclude, and the objections to nhich they are 
altogether cxpohcd, it may be utuicecssary to remark. By a 
most happy substitniion of It^yebal for sccalmi, Bentley did much 
for their improvement: but T mnciirMilh 003110 in thinking 
that it would be best to expunge them. I will traiiscrilio 'I'rapp’s 
note on this jiassago, as there is something in it which is rather 
whimsical. “ Volabat and sccahal in the original (v, 256, 257.) 
make a scurvy rhyme, which I wish had been altered; as well 
as two or three more in the /Eiieis. And here I cannot but 
take nutiqc, lliat, in all this traiislafioii, I never met with above 
half a dozen ac<-i(lontal ihjnics to disturb me, vyhicli to me is 
a” argument ap^aiiist that way of wriliiijr; since those jinglings 
do not naturally fall in, but must be bunted after!!” Poor 
rhyme is here very scnivily treated by the honest professor; and 
the argument, which is brought against its use, may fairly bo 
urged in the ease of him who employs it; but 1 am at a loss to 
cunjoctu're how it can he applied to him who only reads it. As 
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justly might it be sniil that the possessor of a golden goblet 
coaid not bo sensible of any value in his property, because 
much labor had been expended in obtaining, separating, and 
refilling the ore; and much art in subse(|iicntly I'asliioning the 
metal into the splendid vessel out of which he was quaffing 
Champagne or Tokay. I wish, indeed, thatl could contradict 
the Worthy crilic/s assertion, that “rhyme dues not naturally 
fall in, but must be hunted after!” I will confess that what, 
happily, so seldom disturbed Dr. IVapp in his translation, 
(whiolj, according to his own statement, occupied him during 
a large portion of his life,) the trouhlesome and importunate intru¬ 
sion I mean of rhyme, has never once been among the number 
of my complaints. 

Verse 385.—The fierce triennial inroad of the god; 

f 

The tumultuous festival of liacclnis was celebrated in every 
third year; and Citii;eron, the mountain near to wliich stood 
'I'hebes, w^as the earliest and the principal scene of these frantic 
and liceulious rites. 

V er. 425.—Thus she : by Jove constrain'd, his eyes he held 

Unmoved, and his love-faltering heart com- 
peird; 

The conduct of jEncas on this trying occasion, and Iiis reply 
to this pathetic .address of the much injured queen, discover, as 
must be confessed, too much hardness and insensibility to be 
quite forgiven, though be acts under the command of Jupiter. 
He assents with too little apparent reluctance to the mandate 
of the Olympian king-? and w'e should have liked him more if 
his piety in this instnuoc had been less. There is also in his 
speech, and espceially at the close of it, a peculiar harshness, 
to which it is not easy for us to be reconciled. The task of 
Virgil, however, on this occasion w'as singularly difficult; and 
if he has not .altogether succeeded in the attempt to make his 
hero at once amiable and obedient to llio gods, bis failure may 
reasonably be pardoned. Jupiter, as Dryden rather humorously 
remarks, must bear the blame of it: but Venus and Juno, who 
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first lod the lady and the knij^ltt into the scrape, must como in 
for their share uf the fault 'J'herc is, after all, a certain hard¬ 
ness in the inaunor of ^iieas wliich cannot be entirely excused, 
and for which the Poet may be regarded as accountable. Intent 
upon the main object of his poem, and resolved, in this part 
of it, to excite our passions to their most intense degree, he 
was careless of these minuter delicacies; and was not perhaps 
desirous of soriening down any of the roughnesses of effect 

P er, 443.—But, from his Lycian and Grynean shrine, &c. 

At Patara, in Lycia, and at Grynimn. in the adjacent region of 
^olis in Asia Minor, were oracles of Apollo, of very old and 
extensive repute; and hence the epithets in this passage of 
Lycian and Grynean. Neither of these oracles had immediately 
been consulted by /Eneas; but they were the most celebrated of 
that god, who had directed the course of the Trojans to Italy; 
and they are here named as (he best known, and of (he highest 
dignity. The authority was the same from Avhatcvcr oracle of 
the same god the advice or the injunction proceeded, 

Ver, 570.—^This is my last request; and thou attend 

My latest wish, and be to deatlr my friend. 

This is a difficult passage in the original; and the common 
reading, Quam mihi cum dedcrit^ c»miilalum morte remiUam^ 
which is adopted by Ruaeus, and followed by Drydcn, Trapp, 
Pitt, and the whole host, as ] believe, of translators, gives a 
meaning to wiiicb I cannot iu any way reconcile myself: for 
surely, when Dido was solicitous by her fond message to delay 
at least the departure of her lover, it was a strange argument to 
induce bis assent, to say that, after all, she w'ould send him away 
loaded with her death. 1 have followed, therefore, the reading 
received on the best authorily by flcyne, of Quant mihi cum 
dederis^ cumul^itam morte vemittamy and thus addi'csscd it, as an 
assurance of her sister’s perpetual gratitude, to Anna. Which 
favor, when yon shall have granted it to me, I will discharge 
with heaped measure when I die. Whether morte may not be 
rather harshly put for ttsque ad mortem, or in morte, I am not 
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quite certain, and will not pretend to decide: but of the mean¬ 
ing of the Poet I feel quite confident. 


Ver. 594 .—Now all subdued and by her fates appalled, 

Anxious, on death unhappy Dido caird. 

Every reader of taste must be powerfully aflcctcd by the 
solemn melancholy, or rather the snblinio horror which is thrown 
over the whole passage, from v. 450 to v. 473 in the original. 
The portents, the dreadful omens, the ghostly voice in the 
temple, the predictuins of ancient prophets, the disturbed and 
miserable dreams of the devoted queen, are as nobly imagined 
as they arc energetically expressed. The comparison of this 
victim of love, in the slate to which she was reduced by such a 
fearful combination of circumslaiices, to Pcntlicus and Orestes 
as they were represented on the theatre in the paroxysm of their 
distraction, is certainly very fine. I cannot approve of the pro¬ 
posed snbstitiilioa ol' fatis for scenis in v. 471, as in my opinion it 
would weaken the idea, and nut correspond with the intention of 
the Pool; wdiosc object was to impress us with the most forcible 
image of the quocirs distraction, not by comparing it w'ilh the 
real madness of PcnUicus and Orestes, but with the phrensy of 
these unhappy men as it was heightened and made more terrible 
by the genius of the dramatist. From the 

Hinc exaitdiri rwces et verba vocantis 
Visa viri 

of Virgil, Pope is supposed to have derived the thought which 
he has so admirably expressed in these lines of his Eloisa: 

III each low wind methinks a spirit calls; 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as 1 watch’d the dying lamps around, 

From yonder shrine 1 heard a hollow sound. 

“ Come! Sister, come!” it said, or seem’d to say, 

Thy place is here ; sad Sister ! come away ! 

« « « « « • « «*• 

I come! 1 come! &c. 
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But Pope in this instance seems to Lave borrowed imme¬ 
diately, not from Vitgil but, from Virfjil’s imitator, Ovid; by 
whom the tcrriiic grandeur of bis original is lowered and flat¬ 
tened by expansion. The lines in question are in the epistle 
from Dido to vlilneas. 

Hinc ego me sett si noto qmter ore citari : 

Ipse sono ienui dixit, Elissa ! veni! 

Nulla mora est ; venio ! venio tihi dehita cmijux ! 

Sum tamen admissi tarda pmlore met. 

Another couplet in this epistle has suggested some of the fond¬ 
nesses of the impassioned Eloisa. 

Si pudet uxoris, non nvpta sed kospita dicar. 

Dum tua sit Dido, quidlibet csseferet. 

From another part of this exquisite effusion of Virgil’s poetry, 

..... semperqne relimpii 

Sola sibi : semper lougam incomitata videtur 
Ire mam et Tyrios deseria qturrere terra^ 

Pope seems to have derived the idea, where Eloisa thus speaks 
of her melancholy dream: 

Alas! no more:—metliiiiks wc wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's woe: 

Where round some mouldering towxr pale ivy creeps; 

And low-brow’d rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 

Fcr.692.—And then, to give the maddening powertomovc, 

Robs the foal’s forehead of its mother's love. 

The classic writers mention two species of hippomanes, both 
of which were regarded as powerful ingredients in philtres and 
poisonous potions* One of these was a tongue-like excrescence, 
sometimes seen on the forehead of a new-born foal, which, 
according to a popular notion (not yet extinct) the mare imme¬ 
diately seises and eats; or, if prevented in her design, refuses to 
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suckle her ofTspring. Hence, in this passage (the effect, in the 
poetic dialect, being substituted for the cause) it is called the 
mother^s love. The other hi|)]>omancs was a fluid distilling from 
mares under a strong impulse of the procreative instinct: and 
of this Virgil speaks as of the true hippomnnes. 

Hinc fkmiim /tipponiunes^ twro quod nomine dicunt 
Pastures^ lentum distillat ah ingaine virus : 

Hippomanes^ quod scepe malm legere mverem; 
3Iiscueruntqtte herbas, et 7ion mnoxia vet ba, 

Giio. UK 280- 

l^his species of the hippomancs is also noticed by Tibullus: 
(1. ii. c. 4.) 

Et quod, uhi indomitis gregibus Venvs afflat anioresy 
Hippotnaiies enpidm stillat ah ingnine cqiuB. 

That extraordinary man, RajIc, has published a dissertation (a 
learned one of course) on the subject of the hippomancs; and 
they, who are desirous, on such a t(»pie, of information blended 
with entertainment, may find it in his work; which is attached 
to all the later editions of his wonderful dictionary. 

Verse 704.—^Twas night; &c. 

This description of a still night, and of the repose of nature 
contrasted with llic sleepless and tumultuous agonies of tlie 
deatii-dcvotcd (inocii, lias been very generally admired; and the 
reader need not be informed that it is closely copied from a very 
fine passage in the Argoiiuiiiics of Apollonius. 'J'he passage in 
ipiestion, with a Iraiislatiuu of it by my friend, Mr, Wrangham, 
shall be transcribed. 

Effl yctTay oiyiy oi hi n'ovTW 

Noftyrai dj ‘EX*x»jy re xal 
“EJjaxoy tx yuify" uTTvoto Se xai riq LSItvs 
KQt\ •nvXccw^oi lixhro* Koci rim fra^ary 
MtiTfga ri^vwrwf ahvoy 
OuJl KVvSv i?L»xif ST* avcb 7r1oX*y> i ^pooi ♦?<» 
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CTiyn' 3 e fiEXaAyo/xEVwv £^if opl^vuv. 

AAA« /xa\* iJ Ixi yXvKt^o^ XdjStif uttvo;. 

Akgon. iii. 743. 

Now night o'er all her sable coveting spread; 

And from the deck his glance the seaman sped 
Where wdieels the Bear, or bright Orion glows: 

The traveller now and watchman wooed repose. 

E’en, where her claj'-cold babes the mother wept, 

O’er her dimm'd eyes the heavy slnmber crept. 

'Twas silence all; no tread of echoing feet, 

Or barking dog disturb’d the midnight street. 

But no sweet slumber scal'd Medea’s eyes, &c. 

If Virgil imitated in this instance, it must be confessed that 
he has greatly improved. Ifis choice of images is more curiously 
select ami better arranged than tliat of tlic Greek poet. I feel 
that, in the latter, the circumstance of the wretched mother 
falling asleep over her dead children, is rather too strong an 
exaggeration; and that, after this most fureihJe illustration of 
the power of sleep, it is an anticlimax to mention the silence of 
the dogs in the street, and the vague circumstance of there 
being no murmur of sounds, « The remaining 

part, however, of lliis last verse is most beautiful: jurAcer- 

e;^e» Silence occupied the blaek darkness.’' 

Trapp, ill his note on this passage, has cited a very beautiful 
description of night from Ia'c’s Theodosius. As it must please 
my readers, 1 will also transcribe it. Uf the celebrated lines on 
the same subject in the Imlinri Emperor, by Drydcn, my opinion 
is not much more fa\orable than that which is here given of 
them by the Oxford piofessor. 'riicy arc in tho worst style of 
tlicir great author. Bui now Lee is to be exhibited. 

'Tis night, dead night, and weary Nature lies 
So fast, as if she never were to rise. 

No breath of wind now whispers through the trees: 

No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas. 

Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon: 

Nor wakeful dogs bark at the silent moon, 
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Nor bay the ghosts; which glide with horror by 
To view the caverns where their bodies lie. 

The ravens jjerch, and no presages give ; 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave. 

The owls forget to scream; no midnight sound 
Calls drowsy echo from the hollow ground, 

Ver. 869*—She drew—ah! not for tliis sad purpose given, 

The Dardan sword: 8cc. 

Many of the commentators suppose that tliis sword had been 
given by Dido to her lover, and by Iiiin left bcliiiid in his cham¬ 
ber, among the thalamo rf/ixa, in the hurry of his departure. 
This opinion is espoused by Trapp, who assigns more than one 
reason why it could not be the gift of yEiieas. Hut all that can 
bo urged, in the support of this strange notion, must be futile in 
opposition to the direct and obvious meaning of the words of 
Virgil. The sword in question was a Dardan sword, uhich had 
been solicited as a gift, not for the dreadful purpose of shedding 
the blood of the enamoured queen;— Easem Dardamum, non 
ho8 quitsitum munm in nmis. Not to observe that a Dardan 
sword was unlikely to be in the possession of Dido previously 
to the arrival of her Dardan guest, by whom could this weapon 
be solicited as a gift? If by ^^iiieas, the accompanying reflexion 
is something very like nonsense—for it could not possibly bo 
imagined, that a sword, beggecl as a present by yEncas, could 
any how be intended to become the instrument in Dido's hand 
of her own death. In the epistle, which I have already cited, 
Ovid speaks of tliis sword as a gift from the lover; (Scrihimus et 
g^'cmio Tuoiccs ensis adest^ and subsequently, Prechnit Aineas et 
causam mortis ct rnsrm) a gift which liini been requested, no 
doubt, by the queen as a memorial of her hero's valor, and wns 
perhaps the very sword with which he hail so nobly, though 
ineffectually, contended against Fate and the gods for the rescue 
of his native city. That tliis present is not previously noticed 
by the Poet is a circumstance which has not the weight of a 
feather in the scale: for is it to be imagined that all, which 
passed in the fond intercourse of the lovers during the four or 
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five mofitlis of tlioir being together, was intended to be related; 
or could indeed be detailed in the sinull compass of two or 
three liiiiidrcd verses, destined also to much more iinportaiit 
purposes P That the weapon, with wliieh the rpieoii slew herself, 
was given to her by her false lover, adds coiisidcrabi; to the 
pathos of the incident, 

?rs€ 943 .—Proserpina had yet not shorn her liead 

Of the due lock, and doomM her to the dead. 

I find this lock of dcvotcmerit, as it may be called, no where 
mentioned by the classic poets, except in those lines of the 
Alcostis, in Mliich Hianntus, (or Death) talks of approaching 
Alecstis, whom he Avas about to cany off as bis victim, and 
cutting the lock which Mould he consecrated by his sword. 
Aloes. 75. From Euripides, therefore, it is possilde, as Macro- 
bius asserts, that Virgil might have borrowed tlic hint of his 
fiction in the present instance: but it bears an obvious allusion 
to the sacrificial rite of culling the frontal hairs of the victim, 
and of throwing them into the sacred fire as a consecration or 
devotcmeiit of the beast to Jupiter Stygiiis or Pluto. The cir¬ 
cumstance is most happily applied and ornamented by Virgil, 
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AFTtatlic distress and stormy passion of tlie preceding book, 
that, Avhich now opens, presents us with tranquil description 
and refreshes us with the cheerful spectacle of heroic games. 
These, indeed, nearly at their conclusion, arc internipted h}' an 
incident of an alarming nature. Jlut the mischief is repaired; 
a scene of much beauty and repose succeeds; and we arc 
gratified by seeing the hero lauded, after all his toils, upon that 
coast which had so long fled before his pursuit; and brought 
within sight, as it were, of the ]>lacc of his ultimate destination. 
The games are generally drawn after those in the twenty-third 
book of the llias; but they are varied by the hand of a master, 
and discover nothing of the tame servility of a copy. As a 
chariot race was ill adapted to the circumstances of the Trojans, 
crowded into small vessels in their passage over remote seas, 
and conseqTiently nut well supplied with chariots and with 
horses, (though of the latter, indeed, they wore possessed) a 
galleys race is snhstituted for the impracticable game, and we 
are, as 1 think, benefited by the substitution. In the galley 
jpaoc there is much novelty, various incident, and excitement of 
interest. The defeat of the boastful challenger, in the fight of 
the cestiis, gratifies oiir wish of seeing insolence chastised; the 
prodigy which distinguishes the flight of the airow of Acestes, is 
new and surprising; ami the mock warfare of the equestrian 
boys (the Lushs 7’roj^e) which is alfogciln'r the production of 
Virgil, is in a high ilegree entertaining. But though the games 
constitute the principal subject of this book, they do not occupy 
more than two thirds of it; and its remaining portion is appro¬ 
priated to matter of a very difl'ereiit ami a very important 
nature. The sacrifice at the tomb of Anchiscs; the burning of 
the Trojan ships; the apparition of Anchises to his son; the 
conference of Vcmis and Neptune; the exulting career of the 
god of the trident over the tranquillized waves, and the safe 
passage, under his protection, of iEneas to Cuma;, are circum* 
VOL. I. c c 
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stances of much interest and beauty. But, after all, 1 will 
confess that tliis book of the vEneis is not one of my prime 
favorites. Its immediate situation, between the fourth and the 
sixth, is perhaps injiirious to its olTect. When the mind has 
been agitated wdth the pathetic, or elevated hy the sublime, it 
will not he fully satisfied with any thing which leaves it in 
repose, and nnrenioved from its own natural level. 

Fer* 51 .—He, by his mother, was of Dardan blood; 

The damsel teeming by Crimisus’ flood: 

Of the parentage of Accslrs the fables of Greece do not 
altogether agree in their account. But he is mostly repre¬ 
sented as the offspring of a noble Trojan lady, who, with her 
two sisters, having been delivered by Laornedon to some Sicilian 
pirates, was conveyed to Sicily, where slie hecuinc pregnant by 
the river-god, Crimisus. The name of this ri\er, as it maybe 
cursorily remarked, is in many editions of Virgil erroneously 
written Criuisusj for in the Greek it is Kfi'u'c™? K^i^ia-a-oq, 
In the wild rhapsody of Lyeopliron, the god on this occasion 
is said to have changed himself into a dog, and the name of 
the girl’s father to have been Plujeiiodamas, with whom the 
king was offended in conseqiiciiee of his having contributed 
to the exposure of ilcsiono, the king’s daughter, to the sea- 
monster. (v. Lycopli. Alex. 1. y.51.) T\ie>c river-gods were 
amorous and prolific; and more than one of the Homeric heroes 
claimed them for their fathers. In much later times, the super¬ 
stition, which at once gave belief to these iiiteicourses, and 
suggested the means of their becoming prolific, was not wholly 
eradicated from the popular mind. The custom of maidens, 
previously to their inarriagc,^hathing and offering their virginity 
to the god of the river, continued, as we know, to the most 
enlightened period of Greece: and ^sehiiios, in one oT his 
letters, relates the circumstance of a young Athenian, named 
Cimon, who was his companion, having personated the god, 
Scamander; and under this semblance having violated the 
beautiful Callirrfaoe as she was making the accustomed offer to 
the sacred river. Hie story, which, as I believe, bas been 
frequently cited, is to be found in the tenth letter of the Athc- 
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niati orator. In his time, at least, there were no doubts, as 
wo may observe, respecting the existence or the course of tlic 
Scamander, which then remained invested with old and tra-> 
ditionary sanctity, derived, as there can be liftic question, from 
the times of “ sacred Troy.” Whether the hot and the cold 
spring, to determine Iho silo of this song-renowned city, were 
then discoverable, is more lhan I can decide: but I feci assured 
that vEsehiiies could have ascertained the precise geography of 
the Troad, and have removed at once all tliose difficulties which 
have puzzled and hafllod the researches of our modern travellers. 
Alexander would not have olfcred sacrifice at the tomb of Achilles 
on the shores of the Ifcllespoiit, if tliat hero had been the crea¬ 
ture of fiction, or had fallen, according to Jacob Bryant’s most 
fanciful notion, upon the plains of Egypt. By an indulgence 
of the habit of scepticism, men may bring tbcmselves to doubt 
of the existence of every thing, which is not obvious to their 
C 3 'es or cannot be grasped willi their hands. Though Ilomeri- 
cally .sceptical, liowcver, Jacob Bryant was a most firm believer, 
as is universally known, in all the tmths of our holy religion. 
They, indeed, rest upon evidence which it is impossible for any 
learned and unprejudiced inquirer to reject. 1 am aware that 
doubts hang over the aufhenticity of these epistles of Ai^schines; 
and 1 am not prepared or disposed to defend it. But if they 
are forgeries, they arc forgeries of an old date, and the circum¬ 
stance of llieir being ancient (for nine of them were acknow¬ 
ledged and praised by Pbotius) will be sufficient for the greater 
part of my purpose in their adduction. 

Ver. 115.—He ceased; when from the mound a serpent 

glides, 

That on seven radiant volumes proudly rides: 

This description of the serpent, that issued from the tomb 
of Anchises, is very fine and poetic: but it must be allowed to 
be greatly inferior to that of the serpent in the ninth hook of 
the Paradise Lost. There indeed it was requisite for the poet 
to exert his powers of description, and to bring to our eyes with 
as much ornament as he could, that creature by whose imme- 

c c 2 
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diate agency the great catastrophe of the poem was eficcteil, 
the disobedience of man and his expulsion from paradise. 

.and toward Eve 

Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 

Trone on llic ground as siiico, but on his rear, 

Circulat base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle bis eyes ; 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape 
And lovely; &c. 

P. L. ix. 495, &c. 

Ver. 277.—As the fleet dove, who, in the mossy breast 

Of a coved rock, broods fondling o’er her 
nest, &c. 

This is a most apt and striking similitude; and the first agi¬ 
tation of the galley, from the increased exertions of the rowers, 
with her subse<|ucnt smooth progress through the open sea, 
could not have been more happily illustrated, 'fliis simile also 
is unborrowed; and it is expressed in diction which is highly 
ornamented and picturesque, liadit iler liqiiidtim, celeres neque 
commovet alas, is a line of uncommon felicity, the full beauty of 
which cannot be transferred to our language. I have done what 
1 could to do it justice: but, ah! non lingua valet, 

Ver. 352.—.As doom’d to feel. 

On the mid road surprised, the crushing 
wheel; &c. 

The bint of this description of a wounded serpent seems to 
be taken from Lucretius: [iii. 6.57.] but it is finely improved, 
and enriched with new circumstances. As a simile it is per¬ 
fectly original, and most strikingly illustrative of its subject. 
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Verse 534.—Dreadful in fight your brother Eiy’x stood. 

Eryx was the son of Venus by Bates, and consequently was 
the maternal brother of ^.ncas. He was killed by Hercules in a 
combat with the costas. Ilis father was not tlic Bates who was 
vanquished by Hares at the tomb of Hector, but a more ancient 
Bates, the son of Am 3 'cas; who, when his father was slain by 
Pollux, fled to Sicily, and. there enjoyed the embraces of the 
Goddess of love. Bodily prowess, with a fondness for the 
ocstns, descended from father to son in this Bobrycian family, 
to whom their favorite pastime proved peculiarly fatal, for three 
of them, as it seems, perished by it. What w'ould liavc been 
said and thought by our tender-hearted magistrates, wdio oppose 
so strenuously llic rough sport of boxing with the naked fist, 
that consequence and encouragement of the; maidy spirit of the 
English, if they had witnessed the combat of the ccstus, (a 
glove loaded with iron and lead) which was admitted by the 
Greeks as one of the games in their sacred celebrations at 
Olympia, at Delphi, at the Isthmus and at Neniea? and yet the 
Greeks were far from being a ferocious or cruel people. They 
abhorred and turned with disgust from the sanguiiiary exhibi¬ 
tions of the Roman amphitheatre; to some of which, perhaps, 
our savage amusements of cock-fighting, and bull-baiting, and 
bullock-hunting bear too near a resemblance. Tor bullock- 
hunting a worthy magistrate, as it appears from evidence given 
before a Committee of the TIouseof Commons, has been heard 
to profess his particular predilection, 

Verse 701.—On bitted steeds the boys, in just array, 

Advance, &c. 

This mock-engagement of the noble youths, formed into mar¬ 
tial squadrons, was iu great request, under the name of Lndm 
or Ltisiis Trojie^ with the warlike Romans. By Augustus it was 
frequently exhibited; till it was discontinued in consequence of 
the complaint of Asinius Pollio, whose grandson ^sorniiius had 
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the misfortune to break his leg 'while be was acting his part in 
it. This we ieani from Suetonius, v. Augus. 43. 

Ver. 837.—Till o'er the lofty banks and painted prows, 

With torrent waves, the power of Vulcan 
flows. 

This event, of the Trojan fleet set ou fire by the Trojan 
w'omcii, is related by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, b. i. 6, How 
finely the disastrous circumstance has been heiglilcned and 
ornamented by the Poet must be obvious to every reader of 
sagacity aud taste. Two goddesses arc introduced as the ex¬ 
citers of the crime; and the king of tlie gods himself as the 
agent, who over-ruled the progress of its pernicious conse¬ 
quences. 

Verse 1021.—Then, as he dared to check Pclidcs' course, 

With gods unequal, and unequal force, &c. 

So little was Virgil aware that his hero could be exposed to 
the imputation of deficient valor, and so little was ho desirous 
of investing his JEiiors with any sort of supcr-liuman prowess, 
that in this passage, and in one in the preceding book, he has 
exhibited him as twice vanquished by the heroes of Greece. 
But the poet was sensible that his hero, as represented by 
Homer, was sufilcicntly great to be adequate to the station 
assigned to him in the ^Encis. In the iirsi conflict with Dio¬ 
mede, ^ncas was vanquished, not by the superior prowess but, 
by the good fortune of the adversary; for he is disabled by the 
blow of an enormous stone; and, as soon as his w'Oiind is healed, 
he is immediately scon in his place amid the foremost heroes of 
Troy. In his subsequent encounter with Achilles, he is con¬ 
fessedly inferior to his antagonist: but that antagonist was a 
most extraordinary man ^avrut* ImctyXorar and it was not 

more derogatoiy from the heroism of ^neas to be inferior in 
bodily strength to Achilles, than it was degrading to Achilles 
that even his prowess was not equal to that of Hercules. That 
^neas confronted this terrible chief, when he burst in all his 
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rage upon Ihc Trojans^ was surely a suiBcient evidence of the 
rank which he possessed as a hero in the age of heroes. 

Ver$e 1035.—High o'er their tossing heads the monarch 

stands; &c. 

This description of the proud career of Neptune over the 
sea, admirably fine as it is, must be acknowledged 1o be inferior 
to that ill the thiitccntli book of ibe llias. The piece, indeed, 
in Virgil is charged with more figures than in Homer; and the 
train of the god is more iiiimcrouK, various, and grand: the 
whales and the sca-nionsters attend as his homagers; the Tri¬ 
tons and the Nereids encircle him as the ornamciifs of his state 
and the immortal subjects of liis sovereignty; while the whole 
expanse of heaven glows with sunshine over his head. But 
these added circumstances, which arc perfectly in harmony 
with the plan of Virgil, would have been at variance with that 
of Homer: for by the former, the god is represented in the 
quiet exercise of his dominion, wiicn all the pomp of his placid 
royalty would naturally he displaced: but by t^ic latter, he is 
exhibited as enraged, and as rushing, in solitary power, to con¬ 
tend against the Trojans and Jupiter. Under such circum¬ 
stances to iuciiinhcr him with the attendance of his vassal gods 
and goddesses would have been grossly injudicious; and if the 
aspect of the heavens had been noticed, it must have been 
described as scowling and black. But the lines of the Greek 
poet arc iiiirnitahly beautiful; and (he whole passage, of which 
it coiisfitutes the concluding part, is of unrivalled sublimity; 
superior, as 1 think, to any thing even in the wonderful llias. 
The wide vision of the god from the summit of Samothracc; the 
trembling of the forests and the mountain beneath his feet, as he 
rushes in fury from his high station; the four strides which bring 
him to his golden palace in the depths of the sea at vEgie; the 
brazeii-footcd and goldcn-mancd horses which ho harnesses to 
bis golden chariot, imperishable alike with the steeds; and 
lastly his passage over the dividing billows, as it is described 
in the following verses, form in their combination such a graud 
picture as is not probably to be equalled in all the productions 
of poetry. 
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His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep; 
The enormous monsters, rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watery way; 

And heavy whales in awkward measures play* 
The sea, subsiding, spreads a level plain; 
Exults and owns (he monarch of the main: 
The parting waves before his coursers fly; 

The wondering wafers leave his axle dry. 

Pope. 


Fond as I generally am of Pope, I cannot say much in praise of 
the tianslatioii which I have cited; for, in truth, it is altogether 
an inddferent composilion, diffuse, and faithless as w'ell to the 
thoughts as to the character of his original. Put that Dryden 
has treated Virgil still nioie sciirvily, will, perhaps^ be apparent 
from the following quotation of his version. 

Hisyi’nwy team Saturnian Neptune join'd. 

Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws; 

And to the loosen d reins permits the lau'S* 

High oil the waves his azure car he guides: 

Its axles thunder, and the sea subsides; 

And the smoulli ocean rolls her silent tides. 

The tempests fly before their father’s face: 

Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace; 

And monster whales before their master play; 

And choirs of Tritons ciowd the watery way. 

The marshaVd potevrs m equal troops ditide 

To right and left the gods his better side 

Inclose ; and 07i the left the Nymphs and Nereids ride. 


Ver. 1065.—To thee lie conics: fo thee upon his wings 

A dire repose, O Palinurus! brings. 

In this narration of the death of Palinurus we may observe 
how the poet can elevate and ornament any subject. Exhausted 
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by watching, the Trojan pilot is overcome with sleep, anti falls 
from the steerage into the sea. This is the simple fact, and thus 
it would be told in prose. But when this accident is made 
the subject of the poet, the death in question is foretold and 
claimed, as an atonement for the whole Trojan host, by one 
god; and is accom|)lishcd by the immediate agency of another. 
At the predestined time. Sleep descends silently froAi the stars, 
assumes the form of one of the pilots friends, and endeavours to 
persuade him to resign for awhile the government of the ship, and 
to refresh himself with repose. When his arguments, to seduce 
the faithful pilot from his duty, proved incll'ectual, the fraudulent 
god strikes the temples of his victim with a branch dipped in 
8iyx and Lethe, and, having thus at last subdued him, falls on 
him and plunges him, with the still grasped rudder, into the 
waves. 1 cannot see what there is in this aeconnt to justify 
Spence, when he asserts that it is in the strong oriental taste,” 
and charges it as inconsistent with the aecuiuit of his own death 
given by I’aliniirus in the subsequent book. Ho had fallen into 
the sea, without any consciousness of the divine agency by 
w'hicii he bad been overcome, and, buoyed by the rudder, lie bad 
lloated to the coast of Italy, where he was murdered by the bar¬ 
barous natives. Surely then wuth perfect consistency might he 
tell yEneas that no god liad liccu the cause of bis death, and 
that IMioebus had not predicted falsely respoiMing his arrival in 
Italy. Dead slumber had instantly followed the olfusion of the 
Lethean dews; the god. Sleep, had not killed him: and lie had 
reached Italy. Spence was uu elegunf, thougli not a profound 
scholar: hut the intimacy of Pope raised him into too much con¬ 
sequence; and his celebrity made him too self confident find 
presuming as a crilic. Very few of his critical observations 
have 1 found to be just, or to be worthy of much atteution. 
Many men, beside Tom Warton, have been spoiled by too much 
accidental and disproportioiicd eeloliiily. Designed to be la¬ 
borers, they are induced to become arcliitccts, and thus to lose 
reputation as the combiners of lualcrtals, when they might have 
preserved regard as the diggers and the hewers. Thank Hea¬ 
ven, 1 am not likely to be hurt in this way; or to bo corrupted 
with inordinate praise! With respect to the political object of 
the /Eneis, Spence herded in opinion with the crowd of hU 
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times; but his name can give no additional strength to the party 
which he espoused. The dcatli of Palinurus, as it may be ob¬ 
served, was an event which demanded the attention of the poet, 
and asked for his adorning hand. The pilot of iEneas w'as a 
character of dignity; and his death htappons at the important 
crisis when the hero was within sight of Italy and just about to 
attain the object of bis long pursuit. 


Ver, 1099.—.and, seising her command. 

Through the dark ocean steers with dauntless 
hand: 


In this place there is a difliculty, Mdiich, as far as I can recol¬ 
lect, has not been noticed by any of the commentators. Tbo 
gubernaculum^ or steerage of the ship, had fallen, with Palinurus, 
into the sea. By what means, then, could her course, imme¬ 
diately on the discovery of the accident, be governed by ^iicas? 
ipse ratem nocturnis rexit in undis. This surely is an oversight of 
the poet’s, which betrays the want of his final revision- In the 
separation of this book from the next, Tucca and Yarius, to 
whom the management is generally ascribed, appear to have 
acted injudiciously; for, sic fatur lacrimanSj is parted too vio¬ 
lently from the lamenting reflexion of yEncas; and Et tandem 
Euboicis Cumarujn adlabitnr or?5, seems to be the just conclu¬ 
sion of the book, when the fleet has finished its voyage from 
Sicily, and is now, at length, safe in the port of Cumse. 
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By the unanimous suffrage of the critics, this book has been 
placed in the same superior class of merit with the second and 
the fourth, as shining, where all shine, with a lustre of distin¬ 
guishing brilliancy. Its peculiar character is sublimity; and in 
no part of the /Kneis is the inventive faculty of the poet more 
illustriously displayed. It was, as there is good authority to 
assert, one of the three books of the unfinished poem which 
were submitted to Augustus, in consequence of his pressing 
importiinilics; and, independently of its higher claims in the 
right of genius, it appears to be tiiat portion of the poem, which 
has obtained the most polish from the hand of its great author. 
Throughout its whole cxtciii, as it may be remarked, we find 
only one hcmislicli, and that onl}^, where it may be regarded as 
most happily placed, in the oracular response of the raging 
prophetess. The attempt of Warbiirtou to prove that by the 
descent of /Eneas to the shades was intended his initiation into 
the mysteries; and that all the leading circumstances of this 
adventure arc iiothiug more than figurative disclosures of the 
secret rites practised at Eleiisis, is loo generally known to re¬ 
quire me to dilate on it. The mind of Warhurtou, naturally 
comprehensive and sagacious, was richly stored with erudition: 
but it was too bold aud enterprising to be correct in its aims 
or secure oT its objects. Panting after distinction, and never 
satisfied to walk in the same track with his fellow mortals, he 
is perpetually deviating; and his deviations are generally from 
the region of truth, which was too little for his ambition, into 
the brambles and quagmires of paradox, lu his dissertation, 
on this book of the yEucis, he has discovered much ingenuity, 
and, with the assistance (as it must be confessed) of Meursius, 
a wide compass of learning. But with all liis powers aud his 
acquisitions, he has not succeeded even so far as to give spe¬ 
ciousness to the produce of his exertions. To follow him 
through the long labyrinth of his sophistry would be an unne- 
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cessary labor, aiul would lead me also far beyond those limits 
williiii which I am confined. I will, however, give one instance 
of the mode in which he conducts his argument; that, expede 
Herenhm, from this foot of the colossal phantom the reader may 
form a judgment of the whole shadowy frame. Ilis first process 
throughout lliis whole argument (if argument it may be called) 
is to advance a hold and unauthorized assertion; the next is 
to deduce from this ^unsupported aOIrrnatjon, as from a mathe¬ 
matical axiom, such eousequcnccs as may be adapted to his 
purpose. In this way he asserts, as a self-evident proposition, 
that all the dpsceiits of living heroes into Hades, the region of 
the dead, whieh arc rccordesl by the poets, were actual initia¬ 
tions; and that Orpheus, Hercules, Theseus, and, by conse¬ 
quence, ^iieas were all of thorn initiated; though the third of 
these chiefs, having obtained the initiution by violence, was con¬ 
demned for liis Clime to eternal piini>hmciit. He then asserts 
that these heroes were initiated because they were legislators, 
to which character the holy ceremony of initiation Avas regarded 
as essentially requisite; and, for the proof of that wdiich he 
thus affirms, he produces as incontcslibic authority, this line of 
Virgil, wliicli speaks of Orpheus as iiaving descended into the 
infernal regions, 

Threicih freins citharay Jidihusque canoris — 

the harp,'' as the hishop says, “ i>ciiig the known symbol of his 
laws, by which he humanized a rude and barbarous people!!!’’ 
When we read therefore that the Thracian bard descended into 
the realms of night, with his lyre in his hand, fur the purpose 
of recovering his wife by the power of his melodies on the 
Stygian monarch, we arc to understand only that he was one 
of the initiated, and a legislator! How the learned prelate 
would dispose of Etirydice, who constitutes a chief part of the 
story, is beyond my ability to conjecture. Eut if this fantastic 
hypothesis had been e\cr so speciously defended, still would it 
be overthrown by three very sturdy facts. The mysteries were 
not instituted in Greece till a period considerably subsequent to 
tho days of Orpheus, Hercules, and Theseus; Virgil never 
visited Greece till a short time before his death, and conse¬ 
quently when he wrote the sixth book of his epic, could not 
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have been initiated; and, lastly, on the supposition of his having 
been anteriorly initiated, he could not have disclosed the secrets 
of the Elensinian fane without becoming infamous, and ex¬ 
posing himself to the eifects of a civil excommunication. Eiit 
1 have expended too much time in tilting with this most vague 
and shadowy of shadows. On some of the mure remarkable 
passages in this uolile book 1 may possibly otfor a few occasional 
observations as we prccced. 

f" erse 8.—Some.scour the woods for game. 

. Pars densa ferarum 

Tecta rapit silvas t 

If 1 could for a moment persuade myself that the meaning, 
assigned to this passage by Ruaciis and some of the otiicr com¬ 
mentators, w'as the meaning intended by Virgil, 1 would not 
hesitate to say that never did a little thought strut with such 
inilatiou and under such a disproportioned pomp of expression. 
Pars colUgit lignay (part gather sticks,) says Kuaeus, and how 
well tins interpretation will sound in English may be found in 
Dryden’s translation, in which it is adopted, and where it is 
assisted by some adventitious circumstances. 

Some gather sticks, the kindled flames to feed: 

Or search for hollmo trees andfell the woods, 

I conceive that there can be no doubt that the sense of the 
passage is that which I have given to it. They rapidly traverse 
the forests, the thick coverts of wild animals, for the purpose of 
procuring game. 

V err. 205.—To all tliat breathe are barred the realms below, 

Unless they first shall pluck the golden bough; 

This circumstance of the golden hough has been made the 
subject of much learned and curious disquisition; and it is 
seised with eagerness by Warburlou for the support of his idle 
hypothesis. But, though perhaps it is the best adapted to bis pur¬ 
pose of any circumstance in this book, ho can make very little 
if any thing of it: for it was a myrtle crown which was worn by 
the initiated in the temple of the Eleusiuiau Ceres; and though 
this might be interwoven with gold, and might occasionally be 
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carried in the hand (neither of which asserted facts arc proved 
by the learned prelate) its resemblance, after all, to the |^olden 
bough consecrated to Proserpine, cannot easily be discovered. 
This golden hough, indeed, seems to be altogether a fiction of 
Virgil’s, the first hint of which was probably suggested to him 
by the golden rod of IMerenry, with which he conducted the 
souls of the .slain suitors to the realms of the dead, in the last 
book of the Odyssey. 

.fee'll 

The golden reflection of the bough through the other 1)r .dies 
seems to be taken from a beautiful passage in Apollonius, 
where the fleece is represented as throwing a flamy splendor over 
the countenance of Jason. 

" ol ivl ^xv^^<n ^ctpriiciv fAtiuTru 

A§y. IV. 172. 

Ver. 309.—Heaj/d incense and the flesh of victims burn; 

And feeding oil, &c. 

Turea dona, dopes, fuso erateres olivo, 

Bly learned friend, Mr. E. H. Barker, has favored me with 
some remarks, together with extracts from various commen¬ 
tators, on the precise nicauing of the word dopes, in this pas¬ 
sage, whether it be used here to signify the aliment of tlic fire, 
connected as it is with the fuso olivo, the oil; or whctlier it be 
the flesh of the victims (tlie ccena feralis mentioned by Apulcius) 
which was thrown, upon these occasions, on the funeral pile. 
Mr. Barker decides in favor of the latter opinion; and 1 con¬ 
ceive that no doubt can rest upon the subject. In the same 
paper, transmitted to me by my learned friend, is an extract 
from Fr. Liebgott Bcchcr; in which this worthy critic expresses 
himself as inucli offended and even sickened (NAUSEAM^fie crea- 
VI#, arc BechcFs words) by Virgil’s application of the epithet, 
within the compass of a few lines, to vEncas and to 
Cerberus. 1 can only say that the sensibility of these German 
critics is greater than mine, and their stomachs more apt to be 
turned. 1 can discover no reason why in^ens^ in its direct 
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reforonce to bodily bulk, may not, with equal propriety, be given 
to tbo liero and the dog; and, as to its recurring twice in the 
space of live lines, 1 must remark, that the practice of Virgil, 
ill this respect, was not so fastidiously nice as that of some of 
our modern poets; for many iterations of words, of as much 
importance as vigens^ may be found with as little separation in 
his most polished pages. To me, as 1 will confess, this is neither 
nauseating nor olTensivc: it seems, on the contrary, to be less 
laborious and affected than a studied and minute attention to 
dissimilarity. 

Verse 589.—Phaedra and Procris, &c. 

It scctns strange in this passage, that the good and the bad 
should be indiscriminately blended together; and that the 
blameless Ciciiis, the virtuous Procris, and the exemplary Lao- 
daniia should bo associated with the perfidious Eripliylc, the 
incestuous Pha;dra, a' ' the monstrous Pasiphae. But here they 
aro\#.jiyin an intermediate state; and the ancients always dis¬ 
cover a peculiar Icndcrucss fur all crimes, which proceed from 
the indulgem*e of the amorous passion, however inordinate and 
irregular. Bui Eripliylc, vvliosc motive to guilt was avarice or a 
passion for ornament, cannot maiutaiu any claim to her station 
in this party. Jjove, honest or dishonest, beauteous or deformed, 
bad nothing to do with her case, 

Ver, 640.—But they, whom lately Agamemnon led, 

Beheld his blazing arms with wonted dread. 

This circumstance, of the shades of the Grecian chiefs being 
alarmed at the appearance of ^ilncas, is entirely of Virgirs 
invention, and must he allowed to bo finely conceived. 

Fer. 7S2 .—Hence groans are beard, and torture’s horrid 

strains; 

I’he steel whip’s clangor, and tlie clash of chains. 

This idea Is terrific, and original with oar Poet. It has sug¬ 
gested tho bint of a noble passage in tbo Paradise Lost: 
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.Fast we found, fast shut 

The dismal gates, and barricadocd strong; 

But long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song : 

Torment and loud lament and furious rage.” 

viii. 240. 

J'er. 7o6. —Then, back upon their thundering hinges roll’d, 

Those portals of the fiends at length unfold. 

I 

I feel confident that this is spoken by the Sibyl in continuation 
of her narrative; and not, (as is supposed by Servius, Huseiis, 
and many other learned men,) told by the Poet liirnsclf as an 
actual opening of the gates at the time of her addressing ^Eneas. 
When a full confession of his guilt has been extorted from the 
criminal by the scourges of the Furies, then, at length, the 
dreadful gates of Tartarus are opened for his reception ; 

Turn (iemum hoi'risono stridentes cardme mcr^B 
Panduninr porteB. 

When the full process of conviction has been accomplished (and 
not before) Turn demumy then, at last, the execution takes 
place, and the wretch is consigned to linal punislnnenf. This is 
all in the natural course of the narrative; and that it is the con¬ 
tinued narration of the Sibyl is confirmed by what imnicdialcly 
follows: 

. Cemisy cttslodia qualis 

Vestibolo sedeat! fades epitt limhia sa'vet? 

The Sibyl points the attention of the chief to the guard with- 
md the gate, and then proceeds to tell him of the more terrible 
monsters which are within: 

Qninqnaginta atris inmanis hiatibus hydra 
Scevior intus habet sedem» 

Ruseus is foilowed by Pitt. Lauderdale and Dryden express 
themselves in this instance so vaguely that 1 cannot determine 
whicli side of the question they espouse \ and Trapp and Heyne 
arc with me. 
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Ver. 782.—There also Tityos, earth’s vast son, I found, &c. 

I will transcribe the Tityos of Homer, that the reader may 

compare him with the tortured giant of Virgil: 

# 

KaJ Ti7uoi» yoth; IjikuSeo? vwv, 

’ Kiifxivot iv b J* Itt* insx KtiTO 9rsXE3^ci&. 

rvire Si jjnv eku^op 

^E^Tpoy straf Svvovrtg' 6 S' «)t a^ra/xuvETO 

ya^ 5{\it)7<rf, Aioj xuSp^y ^xpxKotrty, 

IpX^^jixEVtjy, Six xaXA*;^oj« Ilayoffw" 

X. 576\ 

Tlicrc Tityos, lar^e and long, in fetters bound, 

O'erspreads nine acres of infernal ground. 

Two rav’iiuus vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood: 

Incessant gore the liver in his breast; 

The immortal liver grows, and gives the immortal feast* 

For as, o’er Panopc*s ciiameird plain, 

Latona journey'd to the Pythian fane, 

With haughty h>ve the audacious monster strove 
To force the goddess, and to rival Jove. 

PoPii.—Of/y^. xi. 709. 

Surely, on comparing the two descriptions, it must be admitted, 
by the most zcalou.s idolater of IJomcr, that the Greek poet is 
iu this instance excelledliy the Roman: 

. fccundaqtte pritnis 

Viscenij rimatnrqne epulis, habitatqm sub alto 
Peciorc ; nec Jihris requies datur nlla renatis, 

arc expressions of unrivalled energy and beauty. The single 
Virgilian vulture seems to be more formidable than the two of 
Homer. In some of the preceding and in the twenty-seven 
succeeding lines Virgil is also unquestionably superior to his 
Grecian master. By the way I may remark, that the description 
of Tantalus, in this part of the Odyssey, beautiful as it is, is sus- 
])ccted as an interpolation. 
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Verse 981 .—And few we are who gain these blissful 

seats, See. 

. exinde per amphim 

Mittimur Elpsium^ et panci lata arva iemmus: 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 

Cojicreimn exemit lahem, &c. 

'I'his passage, which, us it is now pointed, clearly implies cillict 
u coiitinualiou of the penal purgation or a renewal of it in Ely¬ 
sium (represented by Virgil as tlie mansion of perfect bliss) has 
puxzled all the commentators, without the exception even of the 
sagacious Heyne. Keyne indeed is for cutting the knot which 
he cannot untie; and would reject these verses, without the 
authority of a single MS. because he cannot explain them in con¬ 
sistency w'ith the avowed design of Virgil. Ut nunc versus sc 
ordine excipiunt, says this able commentator, aut ’uma in Elysio 
Jit, aut inchoata ante aniniarum pnrgatio in Elysio ahsolvilur : quod 
omniiio novum est et irisolcns* And then he proceeds to give his 
reasons for their expuncliou. The explanation of them by 
Kua^us, which depends upon an unauthorized meaning which 
he assigns to donee, cannot be admitted. Trapp proposes a 
dilfercnt placing of the Verses in question, and would read the 
passage thus; 

Iijfpctnm cluitnr sceltis, nut exfo'itnr igni; 

Donee Umgn dies, perfeeto tmnporis ovbe, 

Concretmn exemit Inbcm, pnrumqm reliquit 
JEtherium sensum atque aurdi simplicis ignem. 

Quisque sms paiimur 3Fan€S ; exinde per amplutn 
Mittimur Elysium, et pami lata area tenemus. 

This disposition of the passage would give good sense, though 
not, as I conceive, the precise sense iutended by Virgil: but un¬ 
fortunately it is not supported by any MS. authority; and, with¬ 
out this, wc have no right to alter for our own purposes, be these 
purposes ever so justifiable. But to me there appears to be no 
difliculty in the passage, nor any occasion to change it in any 
way. 1 would point it thus: 
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duisqtie suos palimar Manes: exindeper amplum 
Mittimnr Ehjsium; et j)auci lata arva teneimis 
Donee lons^a dieSy perfecto iemporis orhe^ 

CmiC7'etam cxemii lahem^ &c. 

and 1 would translate i-t according to its obvious meanings viz.— 
The Manes of us all undergo expiatory infliction. Wc are then 
sent into spacious Elysium; and few of us attain to these blissful 
fields till a lung period^ the circuit of time being completed^ has 
effaced the concreted stain. In other words, few arc allowed to 
enjoy Elysium till they have undergone a long period of purga¬ 
tion; but some, among whom (as it would appear from the short 
interval behveen his death, and Ihis interview with his son) was 
Auehises himseir, arc admitted to the blessed state after a sim't 
term of purifying punishment. No stop, or at most a comma, 
must be interposed after ienemiiSj and the emphatic words of the 
sentence arc pauci and longa. Some were detained in this pre¬ 
paratory state a longer and some a shorter time: hut the multi¬ 
tude continued in it for a long period. The hero\s father was in 
purgatory with the rest; blithe was soon dismissed into Elysium. 
If I have been tedious in my explanation of this passage, I trust 
that, hi consequence of its importance, the reader will pardon 
me. 


Verse 984.—And left, in all its native radiance bright, 

The ctherial sense of elemental light. 

... putnmque reliquit 

/Eiherinm sensum atque aurat simplicis ignem. 

Nothing can more forcibly demonstrate the incompatibility of 
the pure abstractions of philosophy with those palpable sub¬ 
stances, which arc properly the subjects of poetry, tlian the dis¬ 
cordancy of this passage with all that immediately follows it, and 
occupies the remaining portion of the book. According to the 
sublime doctrine of Plato, we are here told that the Manes, on 
their release from those terrestrial bodies in which they had been 
incarcerated, are exercised.and refined by a long process of pur¬ 
gation till they are reduced to the simplicity of that fine, etherial, 
clcmcnial flame, that anrai simplicis ignis (a something approx- 
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imatin^ aa nearly to spirit as is conceivable by the human mind) 
which constitutes the essence of the soul. This is all purely phi¬ 
losophical and truly noble: but this is all too subtle and impalpa¬ 
ble for the purposes of poetry; and» in the subsequent review of 
the chiefs of Alba and of Rome, we find these almost spiritual 
beings, these purified and naked souls, represented as human 
bodies, with hiiman passion and action, nay, marked with the 
progressive cflccts of animal maturity and decay. One of tf|esc 
chiefs leans upon a spear; another holds an a\e; some arc distin¬ 
guishable by their youth and vigor; one is known by his hoary 
beard, and one arrests the attention of the hero by the gloom 
which overcasts his countenance; whilst the old kings of Troy 
arc amidst their planted spears, their empty chariots, and their 
uniiarnesscd steeds. This sensible representation of its objects 
was inevitable to poetry; and Virgil himself could not at once 
he the philosopher and the poet. On the present occasion, he 
must have been the last: but whether prudence and consistency 
onght not In have dissuaded him from attempting to be the first, 
is a question on which 1 am rather puzzled to decide. The 
Elysium, in short, of Virgil is altogctlicr material, while the doc¬ 
trine, on which he builds it, is something very nearly spiritual. 
1 am not aware that this inconsistency has been noticed by any 
of the commentators. In the Life of Milton I have remarked on 
the ill success of a somewhat similar ambition in our own mighty 
poet. He wished to make his superhuman agents spirits; and 
he could not represent them otherwise in action than as material 
beings. 

Verse 1192.—Two are the gates of Sleep : 

The idea of those gates of Sleep is derived from the nineteenth 
book of the Odyssey; wlicrc they are mentioned in the reply of 
Ulysses to Penelope, when she had related her dream to him. 
But the use whieli Virgil has made of the fiction must he regarded 
as untortunate; for it iias exposed him to the imputation of a 
meaning, which, of all others, he would have been, as I am sa- 
tisfipd, the most solicitous to avoid. This dismission of ^Bneas 
and the Sibyl through the ivory gate, assigned for the transit of 
(falsa insomnia, not false or lying, as we may cursorily remark, 
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bnl iasubslantial dreams) dreams, regarded as mere non>entiIics, 
lias goiieraily been considered, from the limes of Ausonius and 
Servius to the present, as designed to inform us that all which 
had previously been said, respecting the descent of .^cas and 
the mansions of the dead, was nothing but fiction, the Creation of 
fancy, illusive and unreal as a dream. For this conduct in the 
Poet the learned have accounted in different ways; and some, 
with the most plausibility, have ascribed it to the tenets of that 
sect of philosophy, the Epicurean, to which, for what good rea¬ 
sons 1 know not, he is supposed to have been attached. Eut, if 
such was in truth the intention of Virgil, nothing can be con¬ 
ceived at once more idle and more injudicious. To acquaint 
us that the descent of ..Eneas to [lades was a fiction, was surely 
very unnecessary; and for the poet to provide in this way against 
our possible credulity, and thus with one dash of his pen to undo 
what he had been endeavouring through the course of a long 
book, with the noblest efforts of his poetry, to accomplish, was an 
act, I will not say of erroneous judgment but, of frantic suicide, 
the suggestion of desperate insanity. Most fully am I persuaded 
that such could never have been Virgil’s design; and that if the 
cQ'ect of the lines in question had once occurred to his suspicion, 
he lyould have altered the passage, and have discovered, what¬ 
ever exertion the discovery might have cost him, some other 
mode of cxtricaling his hero from the shades. The simple fact 
I believe, with llcync, to be, that, at a loss how to rcconduct 
iEncas and the Sibyl to this breathing world, the Poet recollected 
the Homeric gates of Sleep, as a fiction suited to his purpose; 
and, not .aware of the consequcuco, too easily assented to its 
adoption. Having once made this incautious decision, he could 
not do otherwise than lie has done. Through the gate of horn, 
real aiiparitions, or disembodied entities, alone could pass. This 
therefore was barred against .Eneas and his companion, who 
were still in their mortal vestures. Only the gate of ivory then 
remained open for their egress; and this, as it may be' observed, 
was in fact unoccupied; for it was appropriated to things (or 
rather nothings) unendowed with real existence. 

To make this ivory gate subservient to his favorite purpose, 
Warburton, who saw the absurdity of the design commonly 
attributed to the Poet in his adoption of this fiction, discovers in 
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it the primte mark to ascertain that the descent of tineas si^dfied 
his imtiatian into the mysteries^ and affirms, that it cotdd he no 
other than that sumpt^toiis door of the temple through which the 
initiated came out when the celebration teas over / / But this is alJ, 
like the thr greater part of the learned prelate’s dissertation, 
nothing more than gratuitous assertion. That there was a gate, 
through which the initiated loft the temple, is most certain, for 
wo arc assured that Uiey>^did not pass their subsequent lives in 
the fane; but wlictber this gate was the same by which they en¬ 
tered, or whether or not it w^as particularly sumptuous^ we have 
no means of ascertaining. We might ask, also, whether sump¬ 
tuous and ivory arc necessarily the same. 

Some apology perhaps may be thought requisite for a word 
which 1 have usc<l in my translation of this passage, the word, I 
mean, “churtiean,” which tho muder may^ he apt to suspect as a 
coin from my own mint. Such, as 1 will confess, I considered 
it to be, when, wanting a word of that size to supply my rhythm, 
and conceiving also that the English language re^iuircd such a 
word for the adjective of ivory, I first ventured to employ if. 
But, looking suhscqucutly into the dictionary of old Bailey, 
^iXoXoyo,', 1 discovered that the word had already been adopted 
by our language; and, contrary to what happens in the case of 
most other criminals, that my thought had been guilty, but that 
my deed was innocent. 
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From CaietA, the nurse of ^neas, who dies and is buried in this placo^ 
the promontory and the port of Caiola, adjoining to Campania and 
]-iatiiini, derive their name. Sailing from this harbour, and passing 
the island of Circe, /Eneas reaches the nioiilh of the Tiber; and, 
landing, discovois, l»y the completion of a piophecy, that lie has at 
length attained tlie conntiy promised to him by tlic l‘'atcs. Tlie state 
of Latinm at that peiiod is briclly clcscribe<l. /Eneas fortifies liis 
camp on the const; and sends ambassadors to Eatiiiiis, the aged sove¬ 
reign of Laurentiim, to solicit peace and a settlement for the Trojans. 
[ii obedience to the commands of the gods, comnninic.ated to him by 
prodigies and oracles, Latimis accedes to all ilie re<piisitions of the 
Trojan chieftain, and otfers to him in marriage L^avinia, liis only 
daughter, and the heiress of the Latian throne. At tliis juncture, lo 
disturb the league and disappoint the alliance, Juno solicits tlie assist¬ 
ance of Alecto. 15y the agency of this Fuiy, Ainata, the mother, 
and Tiirnus, (piincc of the, Rtitiili,) the lover of Lavinia, are excited 
to oppose the will of the Latiaii inonaicli; and tlie peasantry of 
roused lo fury by tlie death of a tame stag unwarily killed 
by Ascanius as lie hunting, are induced to make an attack upon 
the Trojans. In opposition to the resi>tanc.e of Latinus, war is 
declared by the people and Tiiniiis; ami tlie temple of Janus is 
opened by Juno. I'lie Latian forces are collected ; and with a cata¬ 
logue of these and their allies the action of this busy book is con¬ 
cluded. 
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Thou too, whose fostering cares ^neas own'd, 
Caieta! hast by death our shores renown’d; 

And, where thy relics sleep, immortal Fame 
Stands on the ground, and hallows with thy name 
In great Hesperia : and in this rejoice; 

If the cold urn be touch’d w'ith glory’s voice. 

When, each sepulchral rite devoutly paid. 

The pale dear ashes in the tomb were laid; 

The pious chief, as tranquil seas jrrevail, 

Releasing from the port, spreads every sail. 
Through the still night propitious breezes play ; 
And the soft moon supplies her guiding ray. 

From wave to #ave the trembling splendors glance; 
And strew the main with spangles as they dance. 
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Now, gently borne upon the wafting tides, !.■> 

Close by Circaean shores the navy glides; 

Wlierc the rich daughter of the Sun resides : 

Chants to her echoing groves, by man untrod. 

The lays harmonious of her parent god; 

Or in her palace plies the nightly loom; 20 

While cedar lights breathe odors through the room. 
Hence, startling night, resounds along the main 
The roar of lions struggling with their chain. 

Hoarse groans arc heard, and bowlings of lament. 

That boars, and bears, and wolves in anguish vent: 25 

Forms which, by spells from man to brute compell’d. 

The cruel goddess in her fetters held. 

To shun such monstrous fate, nor touch the port, 

Haply too near the fair magician’s court, 

Neptune attends to Troy; and breathes the gales 30 
That speed her vessels with distended sails: 

Bear their swift flight beyond the foamy shore; 

And safely to the unbroken seas restore. 

Now blush’d the waves as, rosy on her road, 

Aurora in her golden chariot glow’d; 

VV’hen fell the winds, and, every breeze asleep. 

The smooth oar struggles with the glassy deep. 

And now iEneas sees a spreading wood. 

Where, arch’d w'ith foliage, Tiber whirls hh flood: 

And, rich with spoils from lands his waters lave, 40 
Pours into ocean's breast his yellow wave. 
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Around, above, the natives of his plains. 

Birds of rare plumage warble dulcet strains; 

And, as the laurel shades reflect their notes, 

Sweetly through air the liquid rapture floats. 4.5 

Here with delight JEiieas steers to land; 

And in the shaded stream his vessels stand. 

Now, Erato! attend : and as the lay 
Would Latium’s ancient state and chiefs display. 

When first Troy’s alien navies sought her coast; 50 

And whence the flume that kindled either host; 

Goddess! instruct the bard I of wars he sings; 

Of fields, ensanguined by conflicting kings : 

Of great Etruria roused to martial rage; 

And all Hesperia rushing to engage. 5.5 

A scene more grand unfolds upon my sight; 

A mightier labor and a loftier flight. 

The sceptre, now in age, Latinus sway’d; 

And his mild rule the peace-lull’d realm obey’d. 

He, as attested by tradition’s tongue, (iO 

From Faunus and the nymph Marica sprung: 

Faunus from Picus; and his blood from thine. 

Great Saturn! author of the race divine. 

Without male progeny to heir his state, 

(His sons were snatch’d, in dawning life, by Fate,) 65 
The Latian monarch saw beside his throne 
One daughter, guardian of his house, alone. 
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She now with love, in prime of nuptial years, 
Was sought by Latium’s and Aiisonia’s peers. 
But Tnrnus wooed with livelier passion warm; 
Of regal lineage and illustrious form. 

To join him to her blood, and crown his love. 
With anxious zeal the royal consort strove; 

But all the portents of the gods denied; 

And still withheld the terror-guarded bride. 

Deep in the palace, o’er its centre spread, 
An ancient laurel rear’d its hallow’d head: 

For years frequented by the people’s vows; 
Religion hovering o’er the revcrciul boughs. 
This, when he raised his walls, Latinus found, 
(So fame reports) possessor of the ground : 
And, giving it to Phoebus’ holy claim, 

Hail’d his new' city by Laurentum’s name. 
Now, (wondrous to relate !) a host of bees, 
Borne with loud nmnnurs on the liquid breeze, 
Besieged the plant; and from a leafy arm. 

Knit linib with limb, depended in a swarm. 

At once a sage exclaim’d, “ From distant lands 
A foreign lord shall come, and foreign bands: 
From the same quarter seek the same domain; 
And in our citadel presiding reign.” 

Beside, as on the altar, by her sire. 

The royal virgin kindled holy fire. 
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Dreadful! the flame sprang fiercely on the fair; 

Play’d through the rich redundance of her hair; 95 

* 

And round her crown, emblazed with jewels, shone, 
Irradiate there with glory all its own. 

Then, haviiig wrapp’d her in its yellow arms, 

Spread through the dome the god of fire’s alarms. 

This too is witness’d with religious awe; 100 

And hence the seers portentous omen draw. 

The fair, they say, renown’d by Fate and Fame, 

Shall shine, but kindle war’s devouring flame. 

Struck with these prodigies, the troubled king 
Seeks the dark woods that .shade Albunea’s spring: 105 
There to consult his sire’.s prophetic shrine; 

.\nd learn from Faunus what the gods design : 

VV’here, deep in silvan night, the sacred stream 
Still murmuring flows, and breathes mephitic steam. 
Hither, in doubt, from all the Hesperian lands 110 

The nations throng to know the god’s commands. 

Here, when the priest, with holy offerings fraught. 

The Pow'ers propitiated has duly sought; 

Ainl, stretcli’d on fleeces of new-slaughter’d sheep. 

In the dumb night he lies entranced in sleep; 1J.) 

Strange phantoms, fluttering o’er his head, appear: 
Unutterable voices meet his ear; 

And, all their wonders to his vision given, 

He blends at once with Acheron and Heaven. 
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Here now the monarch-sire, oppress’d with cares, 120 
For counsel to the Powers divine, repairs. 

A fleecy hecatomb first offer’d dies: 

I’lieii on the reeking hides reclined he lies: 

\\'hen straight a voice re-echoes through the grove: 

“ Plight not th\ daughter to a Latian love. 12o 

iNly offspring thou! to what I speak give heed! 

Let not the expected nuptial rites proceed. 

A foreign son-in-law, with foreign powers, 

# 

Conies to exalt to heaven his fame with ours; 

From whom, with us, shall spring a race, whose sway I.jO 
Shall rule whate’er the sun’s broad eyes survey: 

Shall bend earth’s globe beneath its great control]. 

From east to west, from Atlas to the pole.” 

What thus his parent-god in night reveal’d ; 

Latinus kept not in his breast conceal’d : 1 33 

But gave to Fame; who through the Ausonian states 
Blazon’d abroad the counsel of the Fates; 

Even at the moment when the Trojan band 
Bound their tired vessels to the grassy strand. 

Here, shaded by a tree from scorching day, 140 

/Eneas with his son and chieftains lay; 

And o’er the turf, beneath their banquet, spread 
(So ruling Jove suggested) cakes of bread. 

On these, their boards by Ceres’ boon prepared. 

They heap’d their rustic fruits, and gladly shared. J 4.0 
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When all were now consumed, not yet content, 

With eager hands their wheaten plates they rent; 

And durst invade, as hunger had not ceased, 

'riic fateful bread which held their scanty feast: 

Whilst young lulus, pleased with the conceit, 150 

Cried, “ Lo! our very tables now we eat!” 

Nor added more: nor was there more required: 

llis words Hash’d omen of their toils expired; 

And, wondering at mysterious Heaven, with joy 

The father caught them from the sportive boy, 155 

And said; ‘‘ Hail, land ; by Fate’s decree my due ! 

And ye, my household Gods! to Troy still true; 

T'his is your country: here your house of rest: 

For thus iny sire the secret fates express’d: 

“ When, on an unknown land, by hunger’s power Ifil) 

Goaded, my Son I your tables ye devour, 

Then hope repose ; and on that destined ground 

Raise y«)iir first walls, and with a trench surround.” 

This is that hunger, Friends I and here remains 

Our place of rest, and here shall end our pains. 16 j 

♦ 

Let us then, soon as morn restores the day, 

O’er all the region speed inquiry’s way; 

And with glad search, to distance from the shore. 

The land, the cities, and the men explore. 

This hour indulge in joy, and spill the wine 
I'o .love; a)id hail Anchises’ shade divine.” 


170 
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He said; and, shading with a wreath his face, 

Lowly besought the Genius of the place : 

Old Earth, the Nymphs, the Rivers yet unknown; 

And Night, with all the stars that gem her zone. l7o 
Then he invoked great Jove, the Idaean lord; 

And Phrygia’s mother, Cybele, adored: 

And, lastly, to his parents paid the vow; 

The queen above, and deini-god below . 

And now, thrice pealing from his heaven, aloud 180 
Thunder’d the almighty Sire, and shook a cloud; 

Whose skirting fleeces, by his hand unroll’d, 

Beam’d with the lustre of celestial gold. 

Hence through the Trojan hosts the rumor flies. 

That here at length their fated walls should vise. 1 So 
With the glad omen cheer’d, they straight prepare 
The genial board, and spread their festal fare : 

(irateful and jocund, crown the brimming bowls : 

And Bacchus laughs and revels in their souls. 

When the next morning with her earliest light 11)0 
Waked earth, rep'osing in the embrace of night; 

By divers tracks they pierce the land, and trace 
The bounds and cities of the stranger race. 

This was great Tiber : hence Numicus flow’d: 

Of martial Latins this the famed abode. 195 

A hundred then, the prime of all his bands. 

With olive crown’d, and presents in their hands. 
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T’he prince commission’d to the regal seat; 

To plead the cause of Troy, and peace entreat. 

With zeal the chosen delegates obey; 20<) 

And press with instant speed their destined way. 

The chief, meanwhile, his purposed wall designs: 

Sinks a deep fosse to guard the mural lines; 

And, like a camp, with baslini.s and with mounds 
ilis lirst arm’d stsition on the coast surrounds. 205 

And now, the road o’ercome, tlic Trojan train 
Behold the Latin towers surmount the plain. 

Before the gates, the warlike youth their horse 
Curb on the green, or guide the chariot’s course : 

Bend the tough bow, or launch the weighty spear; 210 
With hands contend, or urge the foot’s career. 

A horseman now informs the regal sire, 

That men of lofty height, in strange attire, 

Were come : he straight commands them to his sight; 
And mounts his throne in ancient grandeur bright. 215 
High in the city, ’midst a holy wood, 

Laurentian Picus’ stately palace stood. 

Around the sumptuous pile, in pomp sublime. 

Its strength and grace, a hundred columns climb. 

Palace at once and fane, from race to race, 220 

Religious aivc encircled all the place. 

Here first the kings assumed their royal state; 

Here, sceptred, first upon the throne they sate; 
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Here held their sacred feasts; and here, at boards 
StretcliM through the dome, their senate’s hoary lords 22.) 
Shared the slain ram: around, their fathers stand 
On the carved cedar, a majestic band. 

There Italus was seen : and, there, the hook. 

That pruned his viny lields, Sabiuus sliook. 

Here ancient Saturn smiles in peaceful stale; 230 

And double-fronted Janus guards the gate ; 

And all their kings, who for their country fought, 

Seem here inform’d, by sculpture’s power, witli thought. 
Here too, thick clustering on the columns, glow 
Arms proudly wiested from the vanquish’d foe; 2.3.5 

Axes, and plumy liclins, and glittering cars; 

Javelins, and shields, and cities’ massy bars; 

And beaks of ships. High o’er dictn Picus stands 
(The sacred staff and buckler in bis hands) 

In his short robe succinct; once famed for force, 240 
The mighty tamer of the warrior horse; 

Whom Circe, mad with amorous despair. 

Sent, stricken wdth her rod, to rove through air. 

In a bird’s form, the vagrant of the skies; 

And fondly strew'd his wing with various dyes. 245 

High on his throne, within this costly fane, 

The Latian king received the Trojan train, 
llien, as they stood before him, first address’d; 

And mildly thus his peaceful heart express’d; 
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“ Say, Trojans! (for your state and race we know, 250 
Nor unregarded through the seas ye plough ;) 

What seek ye ? speak your wants: what causes bore 
Your ships through ocean to the Ausuiiiau shore? 

By chance misled, or by the tempest’s force 

(Such as full oft disturbs the seaman’s course) 255 

Driven, have you anchor’d on our river’s coasts, 

Tliere to refresh awhile your wearied hosts ? 

Fear not good Saturn’s hospitable kind ; 

Who need not law’s rude fetters on the mind; 

But, just by nature, of their own accord 2f)0 

Trace the soft footsteps of their ancient lord. 

I now reincmber, too, what men of old 
('riioiigh time hangs darkling o’er its fame) have told; 
'J'hat hence through Thracian Samos (now the place, 
With name combined, is known as Samolhrace) 265 
Great Dardanus to Fhrvgia o’er the main 
Fierced, and in Ida’s cities li.\’d his reign: 

That from our Tuscan Corythus he came. 

Who now, exalted o’er the starry fiame. 

Lives in the golden palace of the skies; 270 

While flaming altars to his godhead rise.” 

’rims he, and thus llioneus: “ O King! 

Whose blood and state from sacred Fauiius spring! 

Not driven by storms, that ruifle ocean’s bed, 

()r by the stars’ erroneous sight misled. 


275 
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We seek }our lands : but hither are we brought 
liy coujiscl’s act and predetermined thought; 

L'Nj>cIl’d from realms, of late most proud in svt’ay 
Of all the sun’s revolving beams survey. 

PVom Jove onr origin; our blood we trace 280 

"^ro Jove, great founder of the JDardan race. 

To him related in more close degree, 

Our king, iEncas, sends us now to thee, 
flow iierce a tempest, from Myceiiaj hurl’d. 

Burst on the Ida'an ticlds and shook the world ; 2S5 

How gather’d Jiuropo, lising in her force. 

O’er deluged Asia po\ir’d her whelming course, 

Even he hath heard, who lives by seas disjoin’d. 

On the world’s limit. I'ai from human kind; 

And-he wlio breathes, it’ man can there be found, 2<)() 
^^’here culminating suns roll fiercely round, 

A»nd part earth’s climates with a central bound. 

Wreck’d by that storm and toss’d on ocean’s breast, 

We for our Plirygian gods solicit rest: 

Some spot untill’d, which we our own may call; 295 

And air and water, Nature’s gifts to all. 

Nor fear dishonor from our granted claim; 

More power will follow', and a growth of fame. 

The gracious act will draw renown through time; 

And Troy will teach Ausonia’s force to climb. 


300 
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By our king’s lofty fates, and arm of might; 

H is faitli in peace, liis prevalence in fight 
1 swear, that many a state, though suppliant now 
(Contemn us not) before thy throne we bow. 

Has w'ish’d, embodied with our powers, to blend; 305 

And felt by ns its fortunes would ascend. 

But Heaven’s own voice, and Fate’s controlling sway 
To these far regions have compell’d our way. 

Hence sjwung, obeying Pheebus’ high command. 

Now Dardanus reclaims his native land; 310 

Fondly returns, a suppliant yet a king, 

To Tuscan Tiber, and Numicu.s’ spring. 

Yet more, he gives thee of bis former state 
These relics, saved from Ilion'.s fiery fate; 

Small, yet attesting that he once was great. 315 

From this, Anchises, at the holy shrine, 

Was wont to pour the consecrated wine. 

In Priam’s hand, this struck with sacred awe. 

When the throned monarch gave the nations law. 

These royal vestments, this tiara’s pride .3(20 

The toil and art of Phrygian dames supplied.” 

While thus the Trojan spake, in thought profound 
’Hie monarch’s eyes were fasten’d on the ground; 
Unmoved the embroider’d purple they behold ; 

And Jhiam’s sceptre, rich with gems and gold; 3(25 

Whilst on his daughter’s nuptial dwells his mind; 

And all that Fannus from his shrine divined. 
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This was the foreign chief by Heaven foreshown; 

His destined son and partner on the throne : 

And lienee, decreed by Fate, the illustrious birth; 330 

VVhose vigorous virtue should prevail o’er earth. 

Joyous at length he said: “ Ye Gods! fulfil 
My purpose, and the signs that .speak your will I 
Trojans! the boon you ask iny word assures; 

Your gifts I slight not, and the land be yours! 33o 

Prolific land beneath Ijatimis’ reign, 

’I’o give yon Phrygia’s opulence again. 

Let but iEueas, if his wish be great 
To gain our love and join him to our .state, 

Hither.repair, nor dread our friendly face; .340 

Our peace will ripen in your king’s embrace. 

Tell him still more, one daughter crown’d niy bed; 

Whom to a prince of Latian birth to wed 
Our oracles forbid; and fearful sights. 

Of heavenly omen, check the mi])tial rites. .345 

Hence ’tis predicted, that onr realm demands 
A foreign son-in-law from distant lands: 

Whose blood, with ours cuimnix’d, shall raise our name. 
In glory towering to the starry frame. 

Your king I deem this piince to Latium due; .350 

And, if the presage of my mind be true. 

Not only do I deem, but wish it too.” 

He spoke; then choosing steeds from all his stud, 
(Three hundred in his stalls, of noble blood, 
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High pamper’d shone) to every Trojan guest 355 

He gave a horse in purple trappings dress’d; 

Whose necks depending links of gold infold; 

And all their foamy mouths champ polish’d gold. 

To Troy’s great lord a car of brilliant frame 
He sends, with coursers that respire in dame, 360 

Sprung from celestial seed: whose heavenly kind 
Da:dalian Circe from her sire purloin’d. 

(By stealth submitting to the immortal steed 
A mortal mare, she stole the mingled breed.) 

Thus graced, the Trojans from the Latian court 3fj5 
High on their steeds return, and granted peace report. 

But now from Argos, through the liquid day, 

Jove’s cruel consort held sublime her way. 

Hovering awhile above Pachynus’ brows, 

7’hrough boundless air the ken of gods she throws: 370 

And sees the Trojan king, his labors o’er. 

With joy elate on Tiber’s distant shore : 

Sees his glad legions, rushing from the main. 

Plan their new walls, and grasp their promised reign. 
Pierced with sharp grief, in sullen thought she lower’d; 375 
Then shook her head, and thus her passion pour’d: 

Ah, hateful offspring of an odious line! 

Ah, fates of Phrygia still opposed to mine! 

Idly their blood has drench’d Sigeiitn’s plain : 

Free are the captives : Troy has flamed in vain : , 380 


vor,. II. 
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Through swords, through fires, they force their conquering 
Then has my weary godhead lost its sway ? [way. 

Yes! thus it is—or, with infliction tired, 

Haply my just resentments have expired! 

These wretched exiles, o’er the billows thrown, 885 
My rage has follow’d from their burning town. 

I, w'ielding heaven and ocean to destroy. 

Have wasted all my powers of storm on Troy. 

What have the Syrtes ? Scylla what avail’d ? 

My hope e’en dire Charybdis’ self has fail’d. 3SX) 

Safe from the seas on Tiber’s breast they lie; 

And mock the feeble empress of the sky. 

The god of battles, in his fierce array, 

Could sweep the cruel Lapithae from day; 

And ancient Calydon to Hian’s ire 3i)5 

Was freely granted by the almighty Sire. 

And was the Lapithse’s offense so great ! 

So much did Calydon deserve her fate ? 

But I, Jove’s awful queen, with each resource 
Exhausted now of counsel and of force, 400 

Am baffled by iEneas! If too weak 
My own great powers, for others let me seek: 

And, if the gods above their aid deny. 

Be mine the assistance of the nether sky. 

’Tis fix’d that Troy her Latian realm assume : 4()5 

The Fates Lavinia to the Trojan doom. 
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Well! let it be:—but to delay the deed; 

To make the people for their nionarchs bleed; 

To steep iu gore the league Hween sire and son— 

Is yet allow’d; and this shall yet be done. 410 

Virgin! be Troy’s and Latium’s blood thy dower! 

Bellona, dress’d in all her pomp of power, 

Shall wait, as bride-nymph, on thy nuptial hour. 

If Hecuba conceived connubial flume, 

Venus in this has rivall’d Priam’s dame; 415 

And, a new Paris springing from her womb. 

Has borne the torch that shall her Troy consume.” 

So spake the goddess; and with fierce descent 

Shot down to earth, on vengeful thoughts intent. 

Then, from the Furies’ bed in Stygian night, 420 

She calls Alecto to profane the light; 

That monster in whose bosom’s darker hell 

Discord and war and wily mischiefs dwell. 

Into such dire deformities she breaks; 

So black her vast fertility of snakes; 425 

Her eye so cruel, that their kindred pest 

Even Pluto and her sister-fiends detest. 

Her with new fury Juno thus inspires: 

“ Grant me the boon my injured 'state requires, 

O night-born Maid! indulgent to my claim, 

0 

Guard my high honors, and assert my fame. 

c 2 


430 
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Let not the IVojan gain, pretending Fate, 

The Latian nuptials, and the Latian state. 

Thou ’gainst the brother canst the brother arm; 

Change love to hate, and quiet to alarm. 435 

Thou canst vvhole houses with thy wrath o’erturn, 

As sounds thy scourge, and as thy torches bum. 

A thousand wiles, a thousand powers of ill 
Writhe in thy grasp, and wait upon thy will. 

Now stir thy fertile breast! the league confound! 440 

Sow springing discord on the fatal ground! 

Let the roused youth, inflamed with martial rage. 

Demand the field, and kindle to engage.” 

Algcto straight, with Gorgon poisons fraught, 

'llie lofty palace of Laurentum sought; 445 

And there the threshold of Amata press’d: 

Who, with the woman heaving in her breast, 

Felt fear and rage, lest alien Troy prevail; 

And the hoped nuptials of her Turnus fail. 

At her a snake the Stygian goddess threw, 45(> 

Torn from the hissing forehead where it grew ; 

And deeply plunged it in her panting heart: 

That thus, inflicted with the envenom’d smart, 

The furious queen might all her powers awake; 

Perpl ex the palace, and the monarch shake. 455 

Through her unruffled vest the monster glides: 

O’er her unconscious bosom smoothly slides : 
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Eludes the touch; but, breathing subtle air, 

Blends with the soul, and genders serpents there. 

Now round her neck, as wreathing gold, it shines; 460 

Now, as a band, her floating locks entwines : 

Now, seising all the person, o’er her limbs 
In undulating volumes softly swims. 

Ere yet, with growing force, the fiery pest 
Burn’d in her bones, and flamed through all her breast; 
With tears, a mother’s tears, she thus deplored 466 
Her child’s afiiance to the Phrygian lord: 

“ And must Lavinia theu, O Sire! be led, 

A victim to yon exiled Trojan’s bed ? 

Canst thou, unmoved, thy suffering daughter see; ‘ 470 

Untouch’d by pity or for her or me ? 

For me ? who soon my ravish’d child shall wail, 

When the first wind invites the pirate’s sail. 

Was it not thus the Phrygian shepherd bore 

Ledaean Helen to the Trojan shore ? 475 

Where is thy sacred faith ? thy wonted mind. 

In sweet regard to N ature’s claims inclined ? 

Ah! where thy hand that, owning kindred right. 

So oft to Tumus gave a father’s plight? 

If thou must seek a son from foreign lands, 4d() 

fl 

Press’d by thy parent Faunus’ high commands ; 

All lands, that lie beyond thy realm’s extent, 

We deem as foreign, and the gods assent: 
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And, if our Turuus to his source we trage, 

Sprung from Acrisius foreign is his race.” 485 

When firm she found the king, though thus assail’d; 
And nought persuasion’s milder arts avail’d: 

The serpent-plague now master of her soul. 

The unhappy mother raged without controll. 

With dreadful phantoms scared she mocks disguise; 490 
And, raving, through the astonish’d city flies. 

As when, on sport intent, the youthful throng 
Urge the turn'll box, and ply the sounding thong. 

O’er the void courts the little engine driven. 

Still wheels iii circles as the lash is given. 495 

The whirling cone the beardless troop admire; 

And wonder at the life their strokes inspire. 

Not with more sleepy course, the infuriate dame 
Through the mid city waked the crowd to flame. 

Yet more: her mind on loftier mischief broods: 500 

As Bacchus’ votary, flying to the woods. 

To check, or to defraud Troy’s nuptial rites, 

She hides her daughter on the shaggy heights: 

There, “ Evoe! Bacchus!” shouts, “ for only thou 
Art worthy, Bacchus! of the virgin’s vow. 505 

Knit in thy dance, thy thyrsus she shall bear; 

And nurse for thee alone her sacred hair.” 

Fame blamed the deed, and its contagion spread: 

At once their homes the Latian matrons fled ; 
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And for new dwellings to the hills repair’d; 510 

’Fheir wild locks floating, and their shoulders bared. 

Girt with rude hides, they shake the viny spear; 

And lawless bowlings madden on the ear. 

High mid the frantic rout the furious queen, 

With sanguine eye-balls and convulsive mien, 515 

Erects a flaming pine, and mid the throng 
Chants Turnus’ and Lavinia’s nuptial song: 

Then cries, “ I3e mine, ye Latian dames! your rage, 

If lost Amata can your care engage : 

If for a mother’s trampled rights ye feel,"" 520 

Join in these orgies with my righteous zeal.” 

Thus mid the woods, and beasts’ uncouth abodes, 
Alecto drives the queen with Bacchanalian goads. 

When here she saw the kindled rage abound, 

Strong the king’s house and counsels to confound; 525 

Straight on her dusky plumes, through darken’d skies, 
The goddess to the bold Rutulian flies. 

His city’s founders, as w'e learn from Fame, 

Driven by the furious south from Argos came; 

And call’d their rising walls by Ardea’s name. 530 

Her fortunes past, the illustriou.s name alohe 
Now lives the witness of her old renown. 

Here, in his stately palace, Tumus lay 
In sleep’s soft folds, forgetful of the day. 

Alecto now disarms her Stygian form 5.35 

Of its black terrors, and its face of storm. 
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Tottering beneath tlie weight of years she bows: 

Her forehead with dishonest wrinkles ploughs: 

With snow-white wreaths her locks of snow confines; 

And round her head the sacred olive twines. 540 

Like ancient Calybe in face and mien, 

Who kept the fane of heaven’s imperial queen, 

Now sudden on the slumbering youth she broke ; 

And, full within his vision, thus bespoke: 

Turnus! shall all thy glorious toils be vain? 545 
Transferr’d thy sceptre to 'J’roy’s abject train ? 

, -Aj- 

Thy plighted rertune, and thy blood-earn’d fair 
The king denies thee for a foreign heir. 

Go! now court danger in the bleeding fray ! 

% 

Go! and confound the Etrurians’ thick array! 550 

And, when by thee his realms in peace shall rest. 

Prove at the last the ungrateful monarch’s jest! 

By Juno sent, the great Saturnian power, 

I thus address thee in thy slumbering hour. 

But rouse! arm all tliy youth ! thy gates expand, 555 
To pour the battle and assert the land! 

Consume the invaders of our beauteous shore! 

Let their ships sink in flames, their chiefs in gore! 

So speak the gods: and if the king withhold 
Thy promised fair, nor be by faith controll’d, 560 

Let e’en Latinus by experience know 
How dread in arms is Turnus as a foe,” 
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To the hoar priestess then, with youthful pride, 

The haughty prince disdainfully replied : 

“ The tidings of the fleet in Tiber’s stream ^565 
Have not escaped me, as thy fancies dream. 

'fhink not to shake me with such airy frights: 

Juno herself is guardian of my rights. 

But thou, good Mother! in the rust of years. 

Impair’d by time, and paralyzed M'ith fears, 570 

With kings arid wars dost idly plague tlw thought; 

A doting priestess from her temple brori ^^ 

Go to thy statues, and thy holy tires! 

Tlie care of them thy tending hand requires. 

To man, thy sovereign, peace and war resign : * 575 

11 is be to judge and fight—to pray be thine!” 

As thus he spoke, Alecto’s fury rose : 

At once his joints all shook, his life-blood froze 
His eyes grew stone: so dire the form expands; 

So curl’d with snakes the Stygian horror stands. 580 
With a fierce glance, that shot a withering flame, 

She hurl’d him back, and, as he strove to frame 
Faltering excuses, rear’d her scourge of blood, 

(While upright on her head her serpents stood,) 

And thunder’d mid the sounding strokes, “ Lo! here. 
Whom time impairs w’ith paralyzing fear! 586 

With kings and wars who idly plagues her thought; 

A doting priestess from her temple brought! 
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See! from the direful sisters’ caves below 
I come! my hand bears conflict, death, and woe!” 590 

She spoke, and at the youth a firebrand cast 
Black with hell-flames, which through his vitals pass’d. 
Shock’d sleep straight fled his couch, and terror’s dews, 
Chill from each pore, his trembling limbs suffuse. 

Frantic he raves for arms, and, unrepress’d, 595 

The sword’s dire passion revels in his breast. 

As when the flames, with crackling wood supplied, 
Fiercely embr^e the boiling caldron’s side; 

The watery power, exulting from the fire. 

Foams o’er its bounds; and dusky fumes aspire. (iOO 
First, of his youthful peers the prime he sends. 

To say, the peace with false Laurentum ends: 

Then rouses into arms his realm’s array, 

Latiuin to save, and chase the foe away. 

Himself alone of ample power he boasts, 605 

To crush Latinus and the Trojan hosts: 

And, lastly, at their shrines, with offer’d vows. 

He calls the gods his quarrel to espouse. 

Through all the people spreads their leader’s flame: 

One his high race engages, one his fame: 610 

This by his youth and graceful form is moved: 

That by his ami, so oft in combat proved. 

While Turnus thus his fierce Rutulians wrought; 

The Trojan camp the black-wing’d Fury sought; 
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And, on new wiles intent, explored the place 615 

Where young liilus urged the silvan chase. 

There on the nostrils of his dogs she threw 
The tainted gale, which well their instincts knew; 

And, with their game, supplied the cause that tired 
The peasant’s soul, and first the war inspired. 520 

A stag of beauteous form and branchy head, 

Young from its dam, the sons of Tyrrheus bred; 
(Tyrrheus, whom, trusted to his guardian sway. 

The royal pastures and their herds obey.) 

This stag, accustom’d to her plausive hands, 625 

Their sister, Silvia, dress’d with flowery bands; 

Comb’d his soft bosom ; and would fondly lave 
Her glossy favorite in the limpid w^ave. 

He, conscious of the hand that thus caress’d. 

And at his master’s board a wonted guest, 630 

Would o’er his native forests freely roam; 

And, though in dusky night, reseek his home : 

Him, far excursive from his guardian’s care, 
lulus’ eager dogs now snuff’d in air; 

And found, as haply in the crystal tides 635 

He wanton’d, and allay’d his sultry sides. 

Ascanius, with the love of praise elate, 

Strain’d his curved bow, and sped the shaft of fate. 

The officious Fury, present at the deed. 

Gave the dart aim, and wing’d with deathful speed. 640 
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Singing it reach’d the mark, and, driven with force, 
Through the deer’s ribs and bowels held its course. 

The wounded quadruped in anguish fled; 

And, groaning, shelter’d in his wonted shed: 

There bleeding lay; and with complaining cries f)45 
Fill’d all the house, that murmur’d with his sighs. 

Silvia first saw him, and, with wringing hands. 

Call’d out the rustic tenants of the lands. 

They (for the Fury, latent in the wood. 

Kept her near station to incense their blood) 650 

With instant phrensy gather from the fields: 

All seise what arms suggesting passion yields; 

And one a knotted club, and one a firebrand wields. 
Tyrrheus himself roused all the peopled plains. 

The peasant-subjects of his wide domains; 655 

And, brandishing an axe with which he clove 
A prostrate oak, to combat fiercely drove. 

But now the Fury seised the pregnant ill. 

That smiled, propitious to her cruel will. 

Ou the high dome, her strong Tartarean breath 660 
Inspired the rustic horn with blasts of death. 

So loud the peal, that all the forests shake: 

Pale Trivia hears it in her distant lake. 

On the white Nar’s sulphureous wave it rings: 

Velinus feels it in his shivering springs: 


665 
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While mothers mid their fond endearments start; 

And strain their infants closer to the heart. 

As the dire signal stirs their savage minds. 

From every quarter rush the weapon’d hinds : 

And from her opening camp, for just defense, 670 

Troy breaks in arms, and bands around her prince. 

And now the plain no more a rustic fray 
Displays, where clubs and brands dispute the day; 

But with the double-biting axe they wound : 

War’s iron harvest bristles on the ground : 67^ 

Shields, helms, and lances flash a brazen gleam; 

And hurl again to heaven the solar beam. 

As, whitening first upon the ruffled seas, 

The tempest grows and strengthens by degrees: 

Till by its force the mighty billows rise; 680 

Leave ocean’s depths, and rush upon the skies. 

Now Tyrrheus’ eldest hope, young Almon, fell. 

As in the battle’s van he fought too well. 

In the mid throat, the feather’d shaft of death 
Stopp’d life, and barr’d the dew'y pass of breath. 685 
Around him numbers bled: the combat’s rage 
Spared not the mild Galeesus’ virtuous age: 

Pierced, as between the hosts he fondly strove 
To lead their angry passions back to love. 

Most just, and wealthy of the Ausonian swains, 690 
He furrow’d with a hundred shares the plains; 
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And to their pens and stalls at evening led 
Five flocks^ five herds that on his pastures fed. 

As thus in equal light the foes contest; 

The Stjgiau goddess, of her wish possess’d, 695 

(Her faith absolved, since on the bloody ground 
War’s infant brows exulting Death had crown’d,) 

Soars from Hesperia to the etherial skies; 

And there in triumph thus to Juno cries: 

“ Lo! to thy wish, my proud commission done, 700 
The glorious wretchedness of war begun! 

Now go ! and make my work of discord cease! 

Speak, if thou canst, the nations into peace! 

Since Troy is redden’d with Ausonia’s gore. 

Declare thy purpose! shall 1 yet do more f 705 

Say ! shall 1 rouse the neighb’ring states to arms ? 

Soon shall tliey quicken with war’s mad alarms: ■ 

In fierce assistance rush from every side, 

As my breath kindles, and my hand shall guide.” 

To her thus Juno: “ Terror now and Fraud 710 
Have done their parts, and Discord is abroad. 

War in its cause is vigorous ; hand to hand 
They fight, and blood has stain’d the virgin land. 

Such hymeneals wait Latinus’ heir; 

Venus’ famed offspring and his plighted fair! 715 

But thou retire! for heaven’s almighty 'King 
Will bear no more the license of thy wing. 
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Whate’er remains of fortune in the fray, 

Myself will order and my godhead sway.” 

She spoke: her serpent-wings the Fury spread: 720 

Shot from the light, and to Cocytus fled. 

Deep in Italia, far by Fame renown’d, 

Girt with stupendous precipices round, 

Amsanctus’ vale beneath a night of woods 

Lies, and is shaken by its rushing floods : 725 

Which, issuing from its centre, fiercely pour 

O’er rocky fragments, and in tumult roar. 

Here Pluto’s cavern yawns in dread display; 

Through whicii the panting god inhales the day: 

And here, of Acheron, the stream of woe, ^ 730 

Bursts a large poisonous whirlpool from below. 

Here now, the Fiend, by lust of darkness driven, 

Plunged, and relieved at once both earth and heaven. 

Nor less Saturnia with her regal hand 
Confirms the war’s wild seisure of the land. 735 

Now to the city all the shepherd train 
Press from the fatal conflict with their slain: 

Bear Almon, and Galaesus stain’d with gore. 

Adjure Latinus, and the gods implore. 

Turnus is there, and, as their rage exclaims, 740 

Heightens the dread of menaced blood and flames: 

And cries, that Troy had banish’d him the realm, 

Which Phrygia’s bastard brood must soon o’erwhelm. 
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Now too ($0 great in name and power the queen) 

The sons of them, who, in the enthusiast scene, 745 
Struck and astonish’d by the frantic god, 

Raved mid the woods and shook the mystic rod, 

Collect and call for war : for war the crowd 
Shout, against Fate and Heaven perversely loud. 

With cries for blood they make the palace ring; 750 
And press on every side the Icaguer’d king. 

He, by the storm of tongues unmoved, remains 
Fix'd as a rock, that ocean's rage sustains : 

Rears its proud head amidst the howl of tides; 

And throws the shiver’d sea-weed from its sides. 755 
But when too strong he found the torrent ill. 

Borne on its course by Juno’s cruel will; 

Much he adjures the gods, and, to the skies 
Lifting his feeble hands, in anguish cries; 

“ ITie storm o’ercoines me : adverse fates confound: 
But soon your triumph shall in blood be drown’d. 761 
Thou, Turnus! thou shall rue this guilty day; 

And vainly to the gods with late devotion pray. 

On thee, on those unhappy men will fall 

The righteous vengeance crime suspends o’er all. 765 

Safe in the port of age, my only domn 

Can be to lose the honors of a tomb.” 

No more he said, but sorrowing broke away. 

And to the infuriate crowd resign’d the sway. 
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A custom tlirough Hesperia’s realms obtain’d j 770 
Which Alba held as holy when she reign’d : 

Now Rome, whose hands the world’s dominion wield, 
Observes ere Mars conducts her to the field: 

Whether her storm of war o’er Dacia lowers j 
Or threats the Ilyrcanian, or the Arabian powers; 775 
Or, seeking realms where first Aurora flames. 

Her standards from the Parthian’s grasp reclaims. 

The fane of war, so call’d, two portals close. 

O’er which the terrors of the god repose. 

A hundred bolts of steel, and brazen bars 7R0 

Secure the dreadful avenues of Mars ; 

And, the fane’s sleepless guardian, Janus waits. 

True to the threshold of the eternal gates. 

These, w'hen the fathers of the state decide. 

That the stern fortune of the field be tried, 7^5 

The consul, in his pomp of office dress’d, 

The Gabiue cincture and Quirinal vest. 

Himself unlocks, and bids the nation arm : 

The youth collect and kindle at the alarm : 

While brazen trumpets, through the afflicted air, 790 
To realms aghast the trembling tidings bear. 

These portals now, to speak the birth of war, 

Tlie people press’d their monarch to unbar. 

He from the guilty touch abhorrent fled; 

And deep in darkness hid his anguish’d head. 795 
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But heaven's fierce Empress, bursting from the skies, 
Herself achieves the fateful enterprise. 

Each salieii bolt, beneath Saturuia’s liand, 

Kecoils; the liinges roar, and the dread folds expand. 

Calm and unmoved before, Ausonia glows; 8W 

And breaks in madness from her long repose. 

^Vo the new field her youth in fury speed; 

Part rush on foot, part»spur the fiery steed. 

All furbish their old arms with instant zeal; 

Some on the stone new edge their axe’s steel: 805 

Their shields and spears, with oil’s detersive stream, 

Some cleanse \ and teach them once again to gleam. 

^rhe glittering standards all delight to rear; 

And the fierce trumpet charms the general ear. 

Five potent cities, as the rage provokes, 810 

Ply their hot anvils with incessant strokes, 

Forgiiig new arms. Antemnx’s towery state; 

Tibur the haughty, and Atina great: 

Crustumcri and Ardea rouse their might; 

And toil, iinpalient for the coming fight 815 

Helmets some hollow : some strong osiers tame. 

In twisted braids to form Uie buckler’s frame. 

Othei s to breast-plates and to cuishes beat 
The brass, and then with silver studs complete. 

The share an<l sickle now unhonor’d lie : 82f) 

The forges nought but falchions can supply.. 
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'J’he watch-word passes; clarion signals sound: 

War in procinct is every where around. 

One from the beam, where long had been its rest, 
Unhooks the casque, and shakes its mouldering crest: 
Auotlier yokes his coursers to the car; 820 

And glitters in the panoply of war. 

The shield and cuirass blaze around their lord; 

And by liis side depends the trusty*sword. 

Mow, Powers of Helicon! unlock your spring: 8.‘]0 
Muses divine! inspire me while 1 sing, 

What princes roused to war, what hosts they led; 

How great e’en tlien the race Italia bred. 

Inform me. Goddesses! for, throned on high, 

Ye throw through time the far-pervading eye. 835 

Ye know, and ye can speak : we only hear 
I'ame’s feeble voice, that falters on the ear. 

First of the field, Mezeutius arm’d his bands; 

A godless tyrant from the Etrurian lands. • 

Lausns, his son, came next: in form and face 840 

Excell’d alone by Tnrnus’ matchless grace: 

Lausns, great master of the bounding steed; 

\V"hose shafts were wont to make the forests bleed. 

He from Agylla to the martial plain 
A thousand warriors led, but led in vain. 845 

His virtues o’er his parentage aspire : 

Blcss’d, had he never call’d Mezentius sire! 
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Then Aventinus drove along the field 
llis vict«)r steeds, by laurell’d traces held. 

Sprung from the great Alcides’ strong embrace, 850 
His stern proud beauty spoke his godlike race. 

On his broad shield his father’s bearing flamed, 

A hundred snakes and hydra yet untamed. 

Him in dark Aventiue’s protective shade 

(The god coimninglingwilh the mortal maid) 855 

The priestess Rhea bore, when, Geryon slain, 

The mighty victor reach'd Laurentum’s j)lain; 

And Tiber bellow’d with the herds of Spain. 

With divers arms his troops to fight advance : 

Some wield the pile; some shake the lighter lance; 8()0 
And some, like Sabines arm’d, the field invade 
With the shaft tapering in the slender blade. 

He o’er his head and shoulders mantling threw 

O 

A lion’s spoils, whose yawning jaws to view 

Bared the white teeth, that in tremendous rows 8f)5 

Menaced with hideous grin above his brows. 

The youth, thus shaggy in the Herculean guise. 

Enter’d, and struck the palace with surprise. 

Then from high Tibur’s walls two brothers came, 

(A third gave Tibur its illustrious name) 870 

Coras and fierce Catillus: born afar. 

With Argive blood they rush amid the war; 
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Like two strong Centaurs, of the cloud-sprung race; 
When they, as fury fires tlieir kindling pace. 

From Omole's or Othrys’ snowy brow, 875 

Burst in a tempest on the fields below. 

The crashing forest, yielding to their force. 

Shivers, and strews its branches in their course. 

Nor did Praineste’s founder then abstain 
To mix in combat on the dusty plain, 880 

Great CEeculus: as Vulcan’s son renown’d, 

Since on the blazing hearth the babe was found. 

Him follow’d to the war his rustic bands. 

From high Praeneste, and the Gabine lands 

To Juno dear: and they whose labors till’d - 885 

Cold Aniene, and the watery field 

By ITernic rocks; and they w'hose lighter pains 

Reap’d the rich produce of Anagnia’s plains; 

And they to whom, with thy prolific flood, 

Tliou Amasenus! gavest their easy food. 890 

Not arm’d entire the host: some seek the war 
Without the buckler or the rattling car. 

Tliese sling the leaden ball of death through air; 

And those two darts for closer combat bear. 

To give the helm’s protection to the head, 895 

O’er their rough locks the wolf s brown shag they spread. 
Their left foot meets in nakedness the sight; 

Of untamed hide, a sandal guards the right. 
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But lie, who vaunted Neptune for his sire, 

Not doom’d to feel the stroke of steel or fire, {}0() 

Messapus, mighty tamer of tlie horse. 

In juster battle ranged his numerous force: 

I’o novel war inflamed his people’s heart; 

And shook once more his own puissant dart. 

Fescennia’s hosts beneath the chiefs commands 1)0.5 
March’d, in firm union with Faliscum’s bands. 

To fill his ranks, from high Soracte’s towers. 

And Ciininus descend their warlike powers. 

Their hills and lakes, where late they wont to rove, 
Flaviniu’s pastures and Capena’s grove, 910 

They leave, athirst for fame and tired with martial love. 
I'heir order’d step attempering music sways; 

And, as they move, they chant their monarch’s praise. 

Like snowy swans, when tlicy, through fields of air. 

Hack from their pasture to the floods repair: 915 

Sweet strains flow trilling through their lengthen’d throats, 
And pleased Cayster warbles with their notes. 

So justly in their ranks the troops engage. 

They seem not men that feel the battle’s rage: 

But birds resemble, when the plumy host Q20 

Steers in close phalanx to some distant coast. 

See where, illustrious with the blood of kings, 

His mighty forces Sabine Clausus brings! 
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Himself an army; who, in Rome’s embrace, 

Sliall proudly spread the Claudiaii tribe and race. 92.) 
Him follows Aniiturnum’s numerous host: 

The powers old Cures and Eretuin boast: 

They who frequent Mutusca’s olive shades i 
And they who crop Veliuus’ Roseau glades ; 

4 

Nomentum’s citizens: the swuiiis who plough 930 

Rough Tetrica and high Severus’ brow : 

They w ho in rocky Foruli reside; 

Casperia hold, or drink Himella’s tide: 

Or bathe in Fabaris or Tiber’s Hood: 

llortina’s tribes, cold Nursia’s warlike brood : 93.5 

The Latins; and who dwell where Allia flows: 

' -a 

Allia, sad name, immortalized with woes. 

Countless the troops, as are the Libyan waves ; 

When fierce Orion in the leinpcst raves : 

Or thick as ears of corn, when summer reigns 940 

On Hermus’ banks, or Lycia’s golden plains. 

Their struck shields echo, and the trembling ground 
Beneath their footstep yields a hollow sound. 

Next Agamemnon’s son, llalesus, yokes 
His fiery coursers, and the war provokes. 94.) 

With native hate to Troy, in Turnus’ cause, 

A thousand warriors, fierce in arms, he draws: 

Those who the fields of Massic Bacchus tend ; 

And those who from the Auriincan hills descend : 
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Those, too, wlio till the Sidicinian meads; 950 

And tliosc whom warlike fame from Cales leads : 

And those who dwell, where, eddying o’er his shoals, 
Amid his viny hanks Vnlturnus rolls. 

Array’d with these the martial Oscans stand. 

And, rude Saticulus! thy hardy band. 955 

With thongs adapted to recall the wound, 

Their short light darts the rushing foe confound. 

Their left arm guarded by a Libyan shield. 

Bent scimitars in closer light they wield. 

Nor, as unworthy of the tuneful tongue, 9d0 

I 

Shalt thou, O CEbalus! be pass’d unsung : 

Whom, as ’tis said, upon her father’s shore, 

* 

To Tclou’s love the nymph Sebelhis bore ; 

When he, of the Teleboan throne possess’d. 

In Caprea; gave his warlike age to rest. 965 

But, not sidliced with his paternal sway. 

The ambitious son made other realms obey : 

Stretch’d his dominion o’er the peopled plain. 

Where roving Sarnus leads his liquid train : 

O’er Rufrae, ]3atuluin, Celemia spread; 970 

And W'hcre, with orchards crown’d, Abella lifts her head. 
In the lierce light, his troops were wont to rear 
The ponderous death of the Teutonic spear. 

Of cork their helms, their shields in brazen pride 
Flash’d, and rich falchions glitter’d by their side. 975 
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And thee, for trophies won illustrious far, 

Great Ufens! Nersae sent to meet the war: 

Nersx‘ rock-fcnccd; whose sons, prepared for blood. 

Even o’er the peaceful plough in armour stood. 

In rapine and the chase they pass’d the day; 980 

And beast and man were made their equal prey. 

There too, aspirant in the field of fame, 

Umbro, obedient to his monarch, came. 

Archippiis’ subject, and Marrubium’s priest, 

The sacred olive clasp’d the hero’s crest. 985 

His wiles could charm the snake’s envenom’d breath : 

Lull his fell rage, and rob his fang of death. 

But vain against the Dardan’s mortal steel 
Were all liis charms, anil all his arts to heal. 

To save him then his sleep-compellers fail’d; . 990 

Nor, cull’d on Marsiau hills, his herbs avail’d. 

For thee, Anguitia’s grove; for thee, the tide 
Of glass) Fiicinus with sorrow sigh’d: 

For thee, the lakes, thy foot was wont to trace, 

Felt the tear dimple on their limpid face. 995 

And there Hippolytus’ bright offspring shone, 

Virbius, whose beauty made his lineage known : 

Whom, where Egeria’s dewy groves o’ershade 
The placid altar of the huntress maid, 

Aricia bore; and, fondly nursing there. 

Now sent to battle her illustrious care. 


1000 
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For when ilippol^^tus, as Fame imparts, 

Fell tlte chaste victim of his stepdame’s arts; 

And, by his coursers dash'd upon the shore, 

Glutted his lather’s vengeance w'ith his gore ; 1005 

By Paeon’s herbs and Phoebe’s love renew’d. 

Once more the etherial light of heaven he view’d. 

Then the great Father, who indignant saw. 

In the raised dead, a breach of nature’s law, 

Hurl’d with his lightning to the Stygian wave 1010 

Him, whose bold hand had thus unlock’d the grave. 

But the dear youth Diana’s guardian love 
Hid with Egeria in her secret grove. 

There in the Hesperian shades, withdrawn from fame, 
Hippolytus, HOW' lost in Virbius’ name, 1015 

Inglorious and remote from dangerous praise. 

With love sequester’d pass’d his tranquil days. 

From Trivia’s temple, hence, and sacred wood 
They chase with hostile hate the courser’s brood: 

Since, scared by mon.slers issuing from the main, 1020 
With the crush’d car their master they had slain. 

Yet not the less intent on martial deeds, 

The son to battle rush’d with fiery steeds. 

In the war’s front, to all the hosts he led 
In hero-grace supeiior by the head, .1025 

Great Turnus wields his arms: above hb crest 
Chimai?ra pours her flame-engendering breast; 
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And, as the rage of conflict fiercer grows, 

More fell she looks, and more inflamed she glows. 

On his broad shield, in sculptured gold portray’d, 1030 
Illustrious argument! sad lo stray’d. 

The nymph, now changed, a heifer’s form belied; 

And sleepless Argus watch’d her as she sigh’d: 

While, finely wrought as fluent, round the gold 
Her father, Inachus, his waters roll’d. 1035 

Behind the hero, as lie march’d, was seen 
A storm of warriors, lowering o’er the green; 

And helms that nod to helms, shields knit with shields. 
Waved like a billowy ocean o’er the fields. 

There throng’d the youth of Argos’ ancient blood : 1040 
The Aiiruncaiis there, and fierce Itutulians stood. 

Tluae the Sicani, proud of former sway, 

With the Sacranians, spread their wide array. 

There march’d with painted shields Labicum’s ranks; 

And they who, Tiber! plough thy fertile banks : 1045 

And they who roam where, deep in holy shades, 

Numicus’ waters muriimr through the glades: 

And they whose shares Rutulian summits climb; 

And they who till Circaeum’s brow sublime; 

With those who dwell where rules Anxurian Jove: 1050 
W here proud Feronia vaunts her blooming grove: 

W'hcre Satnra her dusky lake expands; 

7\ud gelid Ufeus, gleaming through the lands, 
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Steals on his winding way mid vales profound 
To the blue main; and in its depths is drown’d. 1055 
To these Camilla brought her Volscian aid; 

Squadrons of horse in flamy brass array’d: 

A martial virgin who, to battles train’d, 

Minerva’s distaff, for her lance, disdain’d. 

In fight or chase accomplish’d to prevail, 1060 

Her foot outstripp’d the pinions of the gale: 

Eight o’er the standing corn could urge its speed, 

Nor in its flying passage bend the reed: 

Could sweep the swelling bosom of the main, 

Unlaved, and printless on the liquid plain. 10G5 

As, by the Graces deck’d, she pass’d along. 

The fields and houses pour their mingled throng. 

Matrons and boys with restless gaze admire 
At once the warrior’s and the queen’s attire: 

The royal purple floating o’er the fair; 1070 

Tlie clasping gold, that holds her copious hair; 

The Lycian quiver o’er her shoulder thrown; 

And the swain's myrtle-staff that, steel’d for combat, shone. 
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Ai.aumku by the prcpamtioiis of the Latins and uncertain wliat mea- 
Mires to pursue, Aeneas is coinfortc<l in a vision by the river-god, 
Tiber; who directs him to solicit the assistance of Evaiider, an Arca¬ 
dian prince now established with a colony on the future site of Rome. 
To this prince, therefore, vEiieas repairs; and experiences from hint 
the most aniicable reception. Evaiider, as he is offering .saciitires to 
Hercules, roldtes the death of llie robber Cacus, effected by that 
hero’s might; and explains the antiquities of a district* wliicli in after 
ages was to be renowned by the power and nuignificence of the 
capital of the world. Forming an alliance with his 'riqjaii guest, 
TCvandcr sciidN his son, Pal!as, with a body of Arc.nlian horse to 
attend his new ally to the war; and dismisses linn to tlie camp of the 
Etrurians, who were wailing fm a foieign general to lead them against 
TiiniiiSi the piolcetor of their exiled oppressor, Mczcmtiiis. In the 
meantime, Venus obtains for her son celestial armour from Vulcan. 
These arms, and the sliield, on which is sculptured the principal events 
of the Roman lustory, supply the subject of much fine and interest¬ 
ing description, which extends to the termination of this episodical 
but most beautiful book. 
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As, by the daring hand of Turniis raised. 

The combat’s signal on Laurcntum blazed; 

As the fierce trumpets pour’d their thrilling war; 
As clang’d the chieftain’s arms, and rush’d his car 
At once the soul of lailium felt the alarm. 

And all her furious youth conspiring arm. 
Messapus, Ufens, and, the gods’ proud .foe, 
Mezentius, with the zeal of leaders glow: 

Press all the region for auxiliar force; 

And pining Ceres from her swain divorce. 

Then Vonulus to Arpi’s court they send, 

To make the mighty Diomede their friend : 

To say that Troy had giasfx’d Ausonia’s coast; 
That, with his vanquish’d goils and vagrant host, 
Ailneas had arrived; and proudly spread, 

That Tate had crown’d him as Italia’s head : 
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To add, that Latiuui felt his potent name; 

And numerous nations had avouch’d his claim; 

That, should success exalt the aspiring man, 

To wliom might stretch his conquest’s growing plan ^0 

% 

Was better to tht; iEtolian monarch known, 

Than to the kings that fill’d the Latian throne. 

The Dardan chief, while thus his foes array’d. 

With troubled thoughts the unfolding storm survey’d. 
Restless and toss’d on care’s tumultuous tide, 25 

11 is mind, quick glancing, shot from side to side. 

As when, in polish’d brass, the trembling stream 
Reflects the radiant moon, or solar beam 5 
The sportive ray plays fitfully around ; 

Now strikes the roof, now flutters on the ground. “ 30 
’Twus night; and, by the toils of day oppress’d. 

All breathing nature sought repairing rest: 

When tardy slumber seal’d the hero’s eyes ; 

As, rack’d with cares, on 'Hber’s bank he lies ; 

The turf his pillow, canopy the skies. 35 

Then from the poplars, that his waves o’ershade. 

The river’s god his reverend form display’d. 

His limbs an azure mantle loosely dress’d ; 

And his green locks a crown of reeds compress’d. 

'rhen with assuasive voice, approaching near, 40 

He thus breathed comfort on the chieftain’s ear: 
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“ O Pi ogeny of gods! who, snatch’d from fate, 
Biiiig’st back our Tioy, and 1 lion’s deathless state: 

O long expected by our Lalian land! 

This is thy home, and here thy tin one shall stand. 45 
Fear not the thicats of war! the storm that raged. 

Of heavenly vengeance, is at length assuaged. 

And now, behold! lest haply thou may’st deem 
What thus thou heai’st the illusion of a dieain, 
l^^nclosuig with the dawn, thine eves shall find 50 

A nnik-white swine beneath my shades leclined, 

With thirty young, all white, thatpiess the teat: 

Theip IS thy label’s goal, thy city’s scat • 

And issuing thence, when thiicc ten years roll round^ 
Ascamus shall his fai-famed Alba found 55 

Believe me! sine is my piophetic speech.— 

Now inaik I and how to coii'juest thou may’st reach 
In brief 1 w'lll unfold. Ai cadian bands, 

Evaiidci’s coiinadcs, hold the ncighb’iing lands. 

From Pallas spiung, the high-descended race (iO 

J^xchanged then countiy foi this chosen place • 
lleic imd the hills their infant city wall’d; 

And Pallanteum fiom their Pallas call’d. 

But heie in vain they seek their wish’d repose; 

Press’d and endanger’d by their I^atian foes. 6.5 

With them ally, and swell with them thy force. 

Myself will waft) and guide thee with my course : 
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Will sinoolli my wave, and check its downward sway, 
That so tliiiie oar may overcome the way. 

Rise, Goddess-born! and, when the stars shall fade, 70 
To Juno let thy suppliant vows be paid: 

Subdue her thn'ats and vengeful soul with prayer; 

And, when in victory expires thy care. 

To me absolve the grateful honors due; 

Me, whose proud flood now rolls beneath thy view, 75 
Tiber, heaven-loved! whose crown, in times to come, 
Shall be the world’s great city, glorious Rome.” 

He spoke; and in the torrent plunged his head. 
Slumber and night at once iEneas fled. 

Rising, he gazed at day’s ascending beam; 80 

’I'hen with his pious hands he scoop’d the stream; 

And raising them to heaven with fervor said; 

“ Ye Nymphs! M'hose urns supply the river’s bed: 
Laurentian Nymphs! and thou, O ’J'iber! hear! 

Whose sacred current to the gods is dear: 85 

Receive A'ineas us your own, and spread 
Your guardian influence o’er his menaced head. 

O! through whatever lauds thy waters roam; 

Whatever tount thou makest thy crystal home. 

Where pity touch’d thee for liiy anguish’d state; CK) 

King of Hesperia’s floods! august and great! 

Still shall thou flow my ever honor’d theme; 

Still shall my oflerings float upon thy stream. 
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Hut hIi ! be present in this needful hour ; 

And aid me now with thy peculiar power/' P5 

He said; and chose two vessels from his fleet. 

With oars equipp’d, with tioops and arms complete, 
lint now a sudden poitcnt struck his sight; 

Bcluid at once witli wonder and delight. 

Lo! on the shaded bank reposed a sow, 100 

With hei laige biood, all white as spotless snow. 

Her with lier }t'ung, to thee a holy due, 

Great Queen of luavcii! the pious chieftain slew. 

I’hiouiih all night’s tlusky length the obedient flood, 
Held I)} Its god, in mute stagnation stood: 105 

Foigitful of the sea, lestrain’d its pace; 

And a still lake expanded on its fa<'c. 

I’he uiilaboiiiig oais the liquid plain divide’ 

The sailois shout, and pioudly o’er the tide 
I’lie stiuctuied pines in easy triumph lide. 110 

At the new^ '’•ght of ships and martial brass, 
llie waves and foiests w'onder as they pass. 

One night, one da\, they jdy the assiduous oar; 

Winding along the ma^es of the shore; 

And, as the} press the placid river’s bed, 115 

Sec groves of vaiious leaf o’crarch the head. 

Now flamed the sun from his meridian height: 

When distant walls rose gleaming on the sight; 

I. o 
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And low-roofd houses^ tenants of the ground 

Which Roman might has now to heaven renown’d ; 120 

Then the rude seat of poor Evander’s reign; 

A cottage-city, scattering o’er the plain. 

The Trojan pilot sees and turns the helm, 

To seek the palace of the Arcadian realm. 

It chanced that on that day, within a grove 125 

Before the city, to the son of Jove 
Alcidcs, and the gods, the sovereign paid 
Religious honors in the fuming shade. 

His little senate by the kingly sire, 

And his son, Pallas, fed the sacred fire; 150 

And all the youthful nobles bathed the shrine, 

With liquid incense and the blood of kiiic. 

Soon as they saw, beneath the darksome wood, 

The tall ships gliding o’er the silent flood; 

Scared by the unwonted sight, they rose in fear; 133 
And left the tables with the unfinish’d cheer. 

But dauntless Pallas calm’d the aflrighted board; 

And order to the holy rites restored : 

Then seised his lance, and, rushing to explore, 

Call’d from a mound which overlook’d tlie shore: 140 

“ Speak, Strangers! whence, and who? and wherefore float 
Your alien galleys on our tide remote ? 

Your race, your country tell I your purpose here ! 

Come ye as friends ? or lift the hostile spear ? 
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To him .^ucas, from the lofty prow, 145 

Stretch’d in his hand the peaceful olive’s bough, 

And said; “ ’Tis Tioy, you see, by Ijatiaii foes 
Now chased; our arms the Latian piide oppose. 

Wo seek Evandcr: for his aid, report, 

Troy sends her suppliant loaders to his court." 150 

Struck with the mighty name, “ ^Vhoc’er thou art,” 
Pallas replied, “ be welcome to my heart! 

Before my sire be all thy wish express’d : 

Land! and be honor’d as our favor’d guest!” 

He spoke, and mingled in the ehiefs embrace: 155 

Tlicn, thiough the grove they sought the banquet’s place. 
There first the Dai dan loid the silence broke; 

And thus assiiasive to the monaich spoke : 

“ Best of the Giecian lace! to whom I plead 
My suppliant cause as Portunc has decreed! IbO 

Arcadian though thou art, and born my foe; 

Though in thy veins the blood of Atreus flow; 

Yet have 1 shiuiu’d thee not: my conscious worth; 

Thy virtues blazon’d by loud Fame o’er earth; 

Our kindred sires, the Fates, and Heaven’s commands, Ui5 
All led me here, and all unite our hands. 

Troy’s founder, Dardanus, our far-famed head. 

Sprung, Jove’s great increase, from Electra’s bed; 

So Grecian records vouch: and ail proclaim 
Atlas her sire, who props the starry frame. 


170 
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Your father, Hermes, was produced to light 
Ey beauteous Maia on Cylleiie’s Iieight: 

Ami Alaia’s sire, if aught be true \vc hear, 

Was the same Atlas who supports the sphere. 

So from a common sire our races run; 176 

Distinct their currents, but their fountain one. 
Embolden’d thus, I scorn’d the vulgar arts. 

Which monarchs use to fathom monarclis’ hearts; 

N o legates sent, with subtle trains to wind 

Around thy purpose, and explore thy mind. 180 

Myself [ come to make my wishes known; 

A suppliant here, surrender’d at thy throne. 

Thy .Daunian foe, if victor of our force. 

May through Hesperia hold uncheck’d his course : 

From shore to shore extend his haughty reign; 186 

Loril of tlie northern and the southern main. 

One therefore in our cause, O ! take and give 
A prince’s faith ; and one in glory live! 

Bold are our youth, accustom’d to the field; 

Train’d by experience .and by labor steel’d.” 19 O 

While thus iEneas spoke, o’er all the man 
The monarch’s gaze with wondering pleasure ran; 

And briefly thus he said; “ With honest joy, 

My arms embrace thee, greatest son of Troy! 

How, as thy voice I hear, thy features see, 

I own Auchises living still in thee! 
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For, when Troy’s monarch, young and liigh in fame. 

To sec Hesione, his sister, came; 

From Salumis tlic princely train pursued 

Their devious course, and cold Arcadia view’d. 20() 

I well remember, then a beardless boy, 

How much I wonder’d at the lords of 'IVoy. • 

All struck my gaze, ami Piiani I admired: 

But high o’er all Anchises’ form aspired. 

My youthful mind was straight on tire to gain ‘203 

The hero’s friendship, and his hand to strain. 

With reverence I approach’d, with fondness press’d; 

And led him to niy city as Jiiy guest. 

There, a bright quiver, stored with Lycian darts; 

A cloak gold-wrought, the woik of Phrygian arts; '210 
And, with their bits of gold, two sumptuous reins 
(Gifts which my Pallas still with pride retains) 

The hero gave me; then thy wish receive ! 

My hand of amity to 'Troy I give: 

And, soon as early morn unfolds the lands, 213 

Hence shall thou march with our auxiliar bands. 

But in these rites now share ; and, as a friend. 

Well pleased, even now begin with us to blend; 
l^’cast at one board, and at one altar bend.” 

He ceased; and then commanded to replace '220 
The sacred banquet and the wine-crown’d vase. 

On the soft fragrant soil’s enamell’d breast 
He ranged in »n der eaeh inferior guest; 
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But on a maple couch, and near his side, 

Placed great iEneas ou a lion’s hide. 225 

Then chosen youths, assisted by the priests. 

Supplied the roasted entrails of the beasts; 

And baskets by indulgent Ceres crown’d: 

While Bacchus, foaming o’er the bowl, flow’d round. 

On victim entrails and the massy chine, 230 

/Eneas and Ids youthful warriors dine. 

When satiate hunger fled the genial board ; 

Evander thus address’d the Dardan lord : 

“ As to so great a god our victims bleed. 

Not blind religion prompts tlie holy deed; 235 

Religion that to Powers, she knows not, bows : 

Prom conscious hearts our just devotion flows. 

Saved from dire ills, w'c bid our altars blaze; 

And gratitude inspires our annual praise. 

Sec first! where yonder rock with nodding brow, 240 
Ou rocks suspended, threats the vale below; 

Where massy piles of stone, surmounting stone, 

Look like gigantic ruin's craggy throne : 

Tliere ndsshapcd Cacus dwelt in depths profound; 

There dived his cave in Stygian darkness drown’d. 245 
Drench’d with incessant slaughter reek’d the floor; 

And the gate stream’d, from human heads, with gore. 
Vast was the monster: Vulcan was his sire; 

And his black jaws emitted dusky fire. 
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But time at length the needful succour brought ; 250 

And gave us in a god the power wc sought. 

Eor here, exulting with the wealth of Spain, 

Where threefold Geryon by his arm lay slain, 

Glorious with trophies, and forerun by Fame, 

The avenging victor, great Alcides came : 255 

Here drove his herds; and, pausing from his toils, 

Fill’d all the valleys with his bellowing spoils. 

But furious Cacus, with a robber’s pride. 

That nought of daring guilt might pass untried. 

From the great victor’s stalls by stealth purloin’d 260 
Four bulls, four heifers of excelling kind : 

And, lest their footsteps might his den betray. 

Back by their tails he driigg’d his struggling prey. 

The hero sought his beasts, but sought in vain; 

His search eluded by the backward train. 265 

But when, at length preparing to remove. 

From their wide pastures all his herds he drove. 

The region round conijilaining bellowings fill: 

The forest rings, and vale replies to hill. 

The peals of roaritig pierce the robber’s den; 270 

And thence one beast was heard to roar again. 

The' theft thus told, at once Alcides fired; 

Black rage and vengeance all his soul inspired. 

His arms he seised, and grasp’d his knotted oak; 

And, like a whirlwind, on the mountain broke. 275 
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Then first the monster own’d superior might: 

Our eyes first saw him then aghast with fright. 

By terror wing’tl, more swift than winds he fled ; 

Sought his dark den, and there immersed his head. 

Scarce had he burst the massy chains, and flung 1280 
On the cave’s moutlj the rock, that o’er it hung, 

J^oised by his father’s art; and firmly burr’d, 

With ribs of steel within, the stony guard ; 

When fierce ’rirynlhius, with his soul on flame. 

Hush’d to the gate and strove to force its frame ; (285 

In vain ; Vulcanian power his power defied. 

1 lis teeth he gnash’d, and here and there he tried: 

'riirice, raged round Aventinus’ shaggy brow, 

Exploring at;cess to his monstrous foe : 

'riirice idly struggled at the rocky gate : (290 

Thrice in the valley, spent with labor, sate. 

Close at the cavern’s back, in spiry height 
Sprung a shari» dirt', and tower’d upon the sight: 

Within whose crannied surface birds of prey, 

And direful omen, Khunn'd the glare of day. (295 

This from its roots, as toward the left it bent. 

With struggles from the right the hero rent: 

'riien, with a sudden impulse overthrown, 

Hie crashing ruin bursts and rushes down. 

Loud thunders air ; the vale results below ; 

And Tiber’s trembling waters backward flow. 
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Now the dark depths of Cacus, yawning wide, 

Bared all his palace in its gloomy pride; 

As to the centre if some power should lay 

Earth’s deep dominions open to the day; 305 

Disclose the infernal seats. Death’s pule abodes, 

The world of horror hateful to the gods; 

And with a hideous gulf astound the sight: 

While the s>hosts tremble at invasive liijht. 

Him now, by day’s unwelcome lustre shock’d, 310 

Uttering strange yells, and in his cavern lock’d, 

Alcides from above with battle plies; 

With shiver’d trees, and rocks of mighty si/e. 

But he, since flight was here to hope denied, 

Pour’d (wondious!) frtnn his jaws a fiery tide; 315 

Roll’d through the den a storm of billowy smoke; 

And his own night with streamy flashes broke. 

Alcides bore it not; but, where the cave 
Heaved with the tiunult of the blackest W'ave, 

Sprung with a dreadful bound; and, griping fast 320 
The wretch, whose fires were impotent to blast, 

Intwined him round; and forced with knots of death 
His starting eyeballs, and his strangled breath. 

Then burst the gates; and, from his den of night, 

The beasts, with oaths denied, are led to light. 325 

On his fell carcass, dragg’d upon the plain, 

Our gaze insatiate feeds and feeds again : 
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His form, his bulk, his bestial shag admires; 

His ghastly eyes, and jaws’ extinguish’d fires. 

flence to the god we vow’d this day of praise; 330 

And the glad son his father’s worship pays. 

J*otitius first and the Pinarian race, 

'^riie appointed guardians of the hallow’d place, 

'Hiis altar built, which we and all our state 

Surname, and which shall ever be th k great. 335 

Then to such high desert with grateful souls, 

YouUis ! bind your locks, and lift the sacred bowls ! 
Invoke our common god! and let the wine 
Plow in libation to the Power divine!” 

He spake; and straight the Herculean poplar’s bough 
Crown’d his own head, and circled every brow. 341 

’J’hen, as he grasp’d the goblet, all adore 
Tlio mighty god, and glad libations pour. 

Now evening o’er the skies soft twilight shed : 

When all the priests, Potitius at their head, 345 

Advance with torches, and, as use enjoins. 

With shaggy skins, for cincture.s, round their loins. 

Hie banquet they renew; ami, as before. 

The festal board is heap’d with plenteous store; 

While from full chargers, of capacious frame, 350 

They feed with copious gifts the holy flame. 

The Salii, then, around their altars’ fire 
Dance, crawn’d with poplar, to the varied lyre. 
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The young and ancient, with responding lays, 

In double chorus chant Alcides’ praise: 3.>.j 

How the two snakes that on his cradle rush’d, 

(Juno’s first ministers of wralh) he crush’d : 

How mighty cities next his war o’erthrew, 

Troy and GiLchalia: how his labors grew; 

By stern Eurystheus and the Queen of heaven 3GO 

Still plunged in toils, and still on dangers driven. 

“Thy hand, unconquer’d Hero! also slew 
Hylaeus, Pholus, and the cloud-born crew. 

Tlie Cretan monster fell beneath thy shock ; 

And the vast lion in his Ncmean rock. 3()5 

At thee Styx trembled to its utmost shore: 

To thee, hell’s guard, now terrible no more. 

Crouch’d o’er his ravin in his den of gore. 

No forms could daunt thee; not the wondrous size 
Of arm’d Typhoeus, rushing on the skies. 370 

Tlliee unalarm’d the snake of Lerna found. 

Though all his host of heads w'ere hissing round. 

Hail, genuine Son of Jove I who, throned in heaven, 
Shinest, a new glory to the immortals given. 

Hear! and be present at thy votaries’ prayer! 375 

And them, and these thy rites, benignly make thy care!” 

Thus they their holy harmonies prolong: 

The hero-god the subject of their song ; 

And chiefly do they dwell on Cacus’ death : 

His cave of slaughter, and his fiery breath. 
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Charm’d w.ts still Evening’s ear; and, as they sung, 

The woods and hills with tnnefid accents rung. 

iVcconiplish’d now the rites of praise and prayer, 

J3ack to the city all the crowd rejiair. 

■'i'lie hoary king, with cumbrous years oppress’d, 385 
Walks slowly with liis son and princely guest; 

And, as their minds upon his converse pore, 

Beguiles their progress with instructive lore. 

*l'hough its great fates sleep viewless on the ground, 
xEueas throw's his curious glance around: 390 

lixjrlorcs each place; and, as he jrleascd surveys. 
Questions and hears of works of ancient days. 

I'hen thus Evander, sire of embryon Rome; 

“'I’hcse w'oods, of Fauns and Nymphs the native home, 
Once shelter’d a barbarian race of men ; 395 

Who, sprung from rocks, were tenants of the den. 
Lawless and tierce, in life's first arts unskiU’d, 

’!’he bull they yoked not, or the furrows till’d. 

Strangers to thrift, now gorged and starving now, 

They prey’d upon the chase, or pluck’d the meagre bough. 
Till, flying fiom his son’s superior might, 401 

An exile from his native realms of light, 

Saturn descended here: he lirst subdued, 

Drawn from their shaggy haunts, the indocile brood: 

With laws constructed social order’s plan ; 405 

And rear’d the biped savage into man. 
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Latium he call’d the realm, since latent here 
He lived, and reign’d beyond the victor’s fear. 

Sweet Peace sat smiling by the monarch’s throne: 

And then the far-famed ago of gold was known; 410 

Till cnvi«>us time the social lustre stain’d; 

And rage of war, and lust of rapine reign’d, 

Ausonians then, and then Sieanians came; 

And oft the land of Saturn changed her name. 

Then various kings (he shifting rule pos.sess’d ; 41.5 

And savage Thybris tower’tl above the rest: 

Thybri-s, from whom our Hood its name derives; 

Whilst ajicicnl Albula no more survives. 

Me, doom’d the extended ocean’s range to prove, 

As exiled from my country’s arms 1 rove, 420 

Almighty Fortune and resistless Fate 
Compel I’d to settle in this distant state: 

And here Carnientis and the Delphic god, 

From both their shrines, command my fix’d abode.” 

Proceeding as he spoke, the .shrine he shows, 425 
And gate, wliich Home as her Carmental knows. 

In honor of his mother-nymph they stood, 

Carmentis; who, in her diviner mood. 

Had sung of I’roy advancing to be great; 

And future Pallantcum’s glorious state. 4.30 

Thence to the grove they came, whose ample shade 
Fierce Romulus the famed Asylum made. 
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Then the king points to where the mountain’s broW 
Hangs o’er Liipercal in the vale below; 

So by the Arcadians from Lyexus named, 435 

Pan’s sacred city, where his altars flamed. 

Then Argilctus’ wood he shows with pain; 

And tells how Argos, his sad guest, was slain. 

Thence to the Capitol their progress led; 

VV'hcre the Tarpeian lifts his regal head. 440 

Horrent with bristly cojise, the summit rose, 

Whicli now, array’d in golden splendor, glows. 

Even then^the dread religion of the place 
With holy horror struck the peasant race: 

Even then, the guarded mountain as they saw, 445 

Their panting bosoms thrill’d with secret awe. 

“Those shades, that rock some god—(what god, un- 
livander ciied, “has made his dreadful throne, [knovt^n” 
The Arcadians think that Jove himself is there; 

Superbly seen amid the storm of air: 450 

As bickering flames his brandish’d a^gis throws; 

And pours deep night with tempest round his brows, 
yon ruin’d heaps, that strew the hill and plain. 

Were once two towns, whose wrecks alone remain. 

This Janus built,.and that Heaven’s exiled son: 455 

One'call’d Janiculum, Saturiiia one.” 

. As thus with converse they deceived the road, 

They came to poor Evandev’s low abode; 
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And saw herds graze where now, in high command, 
Rome’s forum and the rich Carina; stand. 4()0 

There at his seat,' “JSIy Ciucst!” the monarch said, 

“ This threshold once Alcidcs deign’d to tread: 

’rids, as his palace, held his victor state. 

Dare to spurn wealth, and like the god be great! 

Ah! kindly take the ^^elcome of the poor.” 40.5 

He spoke; and leading through his humble door 
The great jMneas, placed him on a bed, 

StuflTd with .soft leaves, and with a bear-skin spread. 

Night, SM'iftly borne upon her sable plume. 

Now rush’d, and earth reposed beneath her gloom. 470 
Rut Ventfs, not with cau.seless fears alarm’d. 

Saw liei'ce Laurenlum menacing and arm’d ; ' 

And in her golden chamber, breathing love. 

Her longue’s sweet accents thus her Vulcan move : 

“ While (jrecia’s chiefs made wretched llion bleed, 475 
And wrapp’d her towers in flames, as Rate decreed; 

My voice, () di'arest Consort! then forbore 
To task thy power, and fiuitless aid implore. 

Then I besought thee not for arms divine: 

Though much I owed to Priam’s hapless line; 4B0 

And oft have wept the toils my son sustain’d. 

Latium at length his weary foot has gain’d, 

By Jove’s command: and now my love implores 
Thy potent godhead, which my heart atlores. 
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I'or arms I sue, a mother for a son j 485 

As Thetis once, and once Aurora won. 

Sec how the nations league! what hosts combine 
To storm his walls, and ruin me in mine!’' 

The goddess spoke; and, waking all her charms, 

Throw round the pausing god her snowy arms, 49f< 
Anil held him in soft folds: aroused desire 
Shot instant through his nerves in wonted fire : 

Quick as, when bursts a cloud by thunder’s nught, 

'rhe blu/.ing outbreak streaks the dark with light. 

She felt her power, in conscious beauty strong; 495 

While thus immortal love inform’d his tongue : 

“ Why seek for distant reasons to persuade ? ^ 

And Vvherefore, Goddess ! thus distrust mv aid ? 

Uadst thou, when Troy was lighting on the field, 
Hesought me thus to forge the spear and shield, 500 
No power had stay’d my hand; and Jove and Fate 
Not yet had Icvcll’d her majestic state : 

Dnshakeii still her bulwarks had remain’d; 

And Priam for another ten years reign’d. 

And now, if war alarm thee with its storm, 505 

VVhate’er my force or science can perform, 

Whate’er my hands for war’s effect can frame 
From metals, conquer’d by excited flame, 

Be certain shall be thine; nor thus with prayi'r 
Suspect thy power, and doubt if thou art fair.” 510 
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He said; and sank entranced upon her breast; 
And sleep there wrapp’d him in delicious rest. 
Then, when the night had finish’d half her course 
And sleep resign’d his first restoring force : 

What time the matron, W'ho her life sustains 
By the loom’s art, and hard Minerva’s pains, 
Awakes her drowsy hearth, robs night for toil. 
And tasks her maidens by the darning oil; 

That thus her blooming infants may be fed, 

And kept unsullied her connubial bed ; 

The god of fire from pleasing slumber breaks; 
And, rushi^ to the forge, his couch forsakes. 
Near Eipare, and by Sicania’s side. 

With smoking rocks an isle high-brows the tide. 
Cyclopean fires exhaust the ground beneath ; 

And ^Etna’s caverns there in thunder breathe. 
Hence may be heard struck anvils’ shrilling tones 
The panting furnace, and the lire that groans : 
The tumult of the boiling inetal’s wave ; 

And ail the various din that shakes the cave. 

The dome of Vulcan this, that bears his name: 
And hither from the skies he shot like flame. 

In the huge vault, their toils, in nuked pride, 
Pyracinon Stcropcs and Brontes plied. 

The master Cyclops of the forging bands. 

The thunder now was swelling in their hands : 
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Jove’s dicadful weapon, when incensed he throws 
The liery vengeance on his guilty foes. 

I'iiiisii’d in part, in part as yet unfrained. 

The bolt with only lialf its terrors flamed. .540 

Then for the growing weapon points they form, 

Three of eondense»l, and three of liquid storm : 

'I'hree of lieree wind, and three of ruddy lire : 

And add, to make liic missile death entire, 

'I’error, bla/e, sound, and flaniy-pinion’d ire. 54.5 

Anotlier laboring band prej)artd the car. 

And the fleet wheels that whirl the god of war; 

A.s, .shaking citie.s in his lieree career, 

* 

He kindles fury, and he scatters fear. 

Some the dread aigis forged, that shields the breast 5.50 
i)f wrathful Palhes, when for vengeance dress’d. 

Eaised inU) st'rpenl scales, ihe^ fret the gold; 

Then writhing seipeuts for the braces mould; 

And, for the boss, (he direful Gorgon cast; 

Slain, yet witli living eyes that roll and blast. 555 

“Leave all yt>ur woiks uuiinish'd as they are,” 

'I'lie master cried, “ and turn to other care, 
iEtneaii Cyclops! from your plastic hands 
Immortal arms a hero now demands. 

Your force exert; exhaust your artist skill; 560 

And haste your master’s purpose to fulfil.” 

No more was needful: all, with instant mind, 

Lend to the toil, and share the task assign’d. 
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Brass runs in floods; gold’s radiant fusion glows; 

And dcathful steel within the furnace flows. ,)()..> 

With folds on folds they form the mighty shield, 

Singly to stand the tempest of the field. 

Some teach the inflated bellows to inspire 
The blast, then pour it on the madden’d lire. 

Some with tenacious prongs the masses take; ,'>70 

And j>lunge them hissing in the quenching lake; 

Or turn them flaming; and with hammers beat 
The metal, docile from subduing heat. 

With wondrous force, alternati* and in time. 

They raise their arms, and make their anvils chime. 575 
Loud Echo wakens, as the ilin provokes; 

And the huge cavern groans beneath their strokes. 

While thus the Aiolian forges arc bestirr’d; 

The morn’s white rav, and sona: of earliest bird 
Awake ICvander in his lowly slusd ; 5H0 

And the hoar monarch rises from his bed. 

’Jlirown o’er his limbs the mantling fleeces meet; 

And I’uscan sandals clasp around his feet. 

A sword, Arcadia’s work, adorns his side; 

And o’er it waves a panther’s spotted hide. 5H5 

Accoutred thus he passes through the gate; 

Two guardian dogs attendant on his state ; 

And, with his promise treasured in his breast, 

Hastes to the chamber of his Dardan guest. 
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Not Ichs alert or scornful of repose, 590 

ilincas with the blushing morn arose, 

And met the king: their interview to share, 

On one Achates waits; on one, his heir. 

Their hands they mingle ; and within, apart 

Trom every meaner ear, disclose the heart; 595 

And first Evander; “Mighty Chief! with whom 

J^iving and vigorous, still his Troy must bloom I 

Small is our power to aid; inferior far 

To Fame’s report, and to so great a war. 

Here, straitening us, the Tuscan river flows: (>00 

There press upon our walls Rutulian foes, 
lint by my care shall wealthy realms be thine; 

And mighty nations stretch thy battle’s line : 

An aid which chance supplies beyond our thought; 

And here thy presence by the Fates is sought. ()05 

Hence not remote, the work of ancient hands, 

Agylla’s city towers above the lands. 

There in old times, a race, for arms renown’d, 

From' J^ydia came, and reign’d on Tuscan ground. 

This realm, for years by smiling Fortune blcss’d, 6l0 
Mezentius’ cruel sovereignty oppress’d. 

' Why should I speak the horror of his deeds ? 

The pains that groan ? the guiltless life that bleeds ? 

On his dire head, ye Gods I his acts return I 

And through his tainted house let vengeance burn ! f)15 
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Even living bodies to the dead he tied; 

Hands ranged with hands, and mouth to mouth applieil ‘ 
Infliction strange! and in the embrace of woe, 

Mid reeking death and foul corruption’s flow, 

Kept the sad victim, till, with suflering tired, tj-0 

Life slowly in contagion’s arms expired. 

At length, while thus the tyrant’s fury glows. 

The wearied citizens in vengeance rose ; 

Slew his associates ; and with tire and sword 

Assail’d the palace of their hated lord, (i'ij 

lie through the flames and slatjghter safely fled ; 

And shelter’d in the Daunian court his head. 

Protected there by Turnus’ friendly hand, 

He mock’d the justice of his injured land. 

But, greatly moved, Etruria, like a flood, (>.’() 

Rose all, to claim with arms her tyrant's blood : 

And to her myriads, thus for war combined. 

Their leader, thou, il'hieas! shalt be join’d. 

Already on the coast her numerous licet. 

With ensigns waving for departure, 'meet. (i:j5 

But an old augur, versed in fateful lore, 

Suspends their sails that swell to quit the shore. 

“ Ye Youths!” he cries, “ Masonia’s chosen host! 
Who, sprung from heroes, hero-virtue boast! 

To whom Mezentius gives a righteous cause; fidO 

And just revenge for wrongs to combat draws ! 
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liy no Itulian must your hosts be led: 

So Heaven ordains: then seek a foreign head.” 

Tijus ovt>r-awed, and hinder’<l in their course, 
On yonder plains have camp’d the Tuscan force: 
And Tarchou’s legates, with their profter’tl throne. 
To me have brought the sceptre as liiy own; 

And to the Etrurian camp I should repair, 
lieceived and welcomed as a monarcli there, 

Ikit slow, cold age, tlial martial force denies, 

^Vilh envy robs me of the imperial prize. 

!My son should seise it, but his birth restrains ; 

His SnbiiK' mother circling in his veins. 


Thou, Jtlieii, to whom the power anil right are given 
liy age and lace, reiiuired by Fate and Heaven, 
Rise ! and thy glorious destinies enjoy ! 

Great chief at once of Italy and '^I'roy ! 

With thee, the hope and solace of my age, 

Pallas shall march, and by thy side engage : 

Tutor’ll by thee in arms, thy deeds admire; 

And catch, in youth, from tliec a hero’s fire. 

My aid I give, two hundied chosen horse; 

And Pallas, as his own, shall lead an equal force. 

He spoke ; and, musing on the toils of Fate, 
Aiiieas and Achates pensive sate ; 

Till Cylherea, from heaven’s cloudless heiglit. 

Gave a glad omen in a burst of light, 
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With thundering clashes ; all the scene around 
Shakes; and in air the Tuscan trumpets sound. 

Upward they gaze : again loud clangors crash G70 

rVoni arms, that mid the skies are seen to flash. 

While shrink liis friends aghast, the hero knew 
His mother’s signal, to her prt)niise true; 

And said; My Host! let no vain fears alarm; 

Nor deem the portent boding future harm. 675 

Heaven calls me hence: for, if the war should swell, 

My goddess-mother promised thus to tell; 

And bring me, all the shock of foes to stand, 

Ctdcstial arms from V ulcan’s forging hand. 

Ah ! what black fate o’erhangs Laurentum’s wall ' 6S0 

What dire revenges shall on Turnus fall! 

Tiber! [ see thy stream sutFused with blood; 

And helms and sliii'lds and heroes choak thy flood. 


’Tis well I from plightetl peace they now may start; 

And court destruction with a peijured heart.” 68.5 

Ho ceased, anil rose: then waking on the shrine 
The Herculean tires, renews the rites divine: 

Eepairs well-pleased to where, in humble state. 

The household gods his adoration wail: 

There joyfully his sacred homage pays; 6!)0 

And sheep, selected for the victims, slays. 

At once, Evander and the youth of ’I’roy 
Blend in the rites, and catch his holy joy. 
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Then, measuring buck his steps, he seeks the strand; 
Regains the ships, and joins his patriot band. C95 

Of these, the prime he chooses for his train. 

To meet the Tuscans on the tented plain. 

The rest upon the downward stream he sends 
lo bear Ascanius tidings of his friends. 

The band, that to the Tuscan camp proceeds, 700 
Are mounted by the king on martial steeds : 

And one, of the Parrhasiaii stalls the pride, 

O’er whom, with paws of gold, a lion’s hide 
Mantled, and richly all his form o’erspread. 

Is, in distinction, for Aeneas led. 703 

Fame flies before them, with her loud report 
’J'hat thus for war they seek the Etrurian court. 

The little city pants with strong alarm ; 

Around the shrines the suppliant matrons swarm. 

Danger, more nearly seen, awakes affright; 710 

And Mars in terror grows upon the sight. 

Dissolved in tears the reverend monarch stands; 

And, speaking, strains the parting hero’s hands: 

“O! that propitious .love would now renew 
That youthful vigor which in arms 1 knew! 715 

Such as 1 was when, in Pimneste’s flelds, 

1 crush’d the ranks, and burnt a pile of shields ; 

And ilerilus, their king, a wondrous foe, 

Sent to associate with the shades below ; 
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A chief, Feronia’s son, to whom she gave 720 

Three lives, to rise thrice victor of the grave. 

But thrice he fell beneath iny conquering force; 

And thrice the spoils I ravish’d from his corse. 

Such were I now, with nerves for glory’s race. 

No power should tear me from my son’s embrace: 72.3 
Nor had Mezentius then with murders spread 
My neighbour realms; and scorn’d my hoary head. 

But, O ye Gods! and thou, whom gods obey, . 

Great .love! with pity listen as I pray! 

Respect the monarch’s and the father’s prayer I 7'30 

If Pallas’ safety be your heavenly care; 

Lf to infold him in tlicse arms again 
1 live, for life L sue with all its pain. 

But if some dreadful fortune be design’d, 

Now, now, while hope still soothes my cheated mind; 7"*.> 
Ere yet the future shall its fates unfold; 

While thus my son, my last, sole joy, 1 hold ; 

O! break life’s chain at once, and let me go. 

By darkness slirondcd, from the death of woe!” 

Thus spoke the parting sire, and overcome 74t) 

His menials bore him fainting to his home. 

Now through the gates the horse-array proceeds; 

And great iEneas, with Achates, leads. 

Next march the Trojan chiefs; and Pallas then, 

In pictured arms conspicuous, heads his men: 74.3 
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Bright as the star of morn, to Venus dear 
Beyond all stars, that gem the etherial sphere: 

When, keen from ocean’s wave, his sacred light 
Flames in the front of heaven, and chases night. 

'I’he trembling matrons to the ramparts throng; 750 

And trace the warriors as tln’y flash along. 

They o’»;r the shaggy heath, in close array. 

Straight to the embattled scene pursue their way. 

'I’he sliouts of war arise: the trembling ground. 

Beat by the numerous hoof, returns a hollow sound. 755 
Near Cicre’s gelid stream a grove aspires, 

I [allow’d from ancient time by Latium’s sires. 

The grove on every side high hills coniine; 

Ajid black above it nod their brows of pine. 

When hither first, so sjieaks the voice of Fame, 71)0 

k 

To Ijatium’s bounds the bold l^elasgians came; 

Thev to Silvanus gave the votive shade: 

And here the shepherd’s god their annual rites survey’d. 
Not distant far the Tuscan legions lay, 

Seen from the neighb’rlng heights in wide display; 71)5 

And here Ailneas and his warrior-train 
Rest, and refresh their horses on the plain. 

But, with her present fraught, the (Juecu of love 
Now shot from air, and lighten’d through the grove; 
Then on her son apart iii lustre broke, 770 

As by the stream he sate, and thus bespoke: 
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“ Lo! all my promise answering to thy heart. 

The briglit production of my consort’s art! 

Now hear Laurentum’.s threats without alarm; ' 
And brave the force of ’rurnus’ vaunted arm.” 77-5 

She said; and, fondly seeking his embrace. 

Ranged by an oak her gift, that tired the place. 

Thus bless’d and honor’<l, with insatiate gaze 

p 

I’he heavenly arms, transported, he surveys: 

Admires, and poises in his hands the frame 780 

Of the high-crested helm, that vomits flame; 

’file deathful falchion ; and the brazen coat. 

O’er whose broad surface sanguine splcndois float: 
Illustrious as a cloud, that, richly bright. 

Glows with the sun, and melts in liipiid light. 785 

The spear and cuishes then his mind al)sorb; 

Rut most the shield’s unutterable orb. 

Tor there the god of lire, whose vision, sent 
Through the deej> future, saw the unborn event. 

Had wrought Italia’s deeds in days to come; 790 

And the long triumphs of eternal Rome : 

Ascaiiius, living through his glorious line; 

And all the battles of his race divine. 

There, in the cave of Mars the wolf was lai<l; 

And round lier teats the two bold infants play’d. 795 

She o’er her human charge, caressing, hung 

With neck reclined, and form’d them with hey tongue. 
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Rome next was shown ; and, mid her sacred games. 

Her lawless soldiers seise the Sabine dames. 

Hence sudden war ensues ; and, stung with rage, 800 

Old Tatius' hosts with Romulus engage. 

Then at Jove's altar arm’d each monarch stands : 

And o’er the bristly victim join their hands ; 

And hold the ruddy goblet. Next were seen 

The severing cars, and Metus stretch’d between. S05 

The faithless man rcscntfid Tullus tore 

\ 

Through the thick copse,whose brambles dropp’d witli gore. 
Porsena there, in banish’d Tarquin’s cause, 

His legions round the straiten’d city draws: 

While, strong in virtue and for freedom warm, 810 

The iPneians brave the monarch’s hostile stonn, 

Hiin might you see, distinguish’d from ,the rest. 

With rage and menace in his mien express’d. 

As Codes singly durst the bridge maintain; 

yVnd Cladia swam the flood, disdainful of his chain. S15 

'Fhere, for the lane of Capitoliau Jove, 

On the Tarpeian summit Manlius strove: 

And by his side, with recent thatch o’erlaid, 

The low Romidian palace was portray’d. 

With silver pinions on the golden wall 820 

Flutter’d the bird, that spoke the advancing Gaul. 
Through the rough copse, by night’s protecting power, 
The Gauls were present, and pot^scss’d the tow'er. 
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Gold was their length of hair, and richly glow’d 
The embroider’d cloaks that o’er their shoulders flow’d. 
Their snowy necks with chains of gold are bound : 82G 

Each with two Alpine javelins aims the wound ; 

And their long shields the rushing foe confound. 

Nc.\t rose, upon the historic buckler’s face. 

The Salian chorus and Lupercan race: 8.‘30 

The fleecy crowns; and, by the Immortals given, 

'riie shields of destiny, that fell from heaven; 

And there the matrons, guiltle.ss of a stain. 

Borne on soft litters, led the holy train. 

At distance thence, the sculptor-god display’d 835 

The realms of Dis; the world of Stjgian shade. 

Where guilt is doom’d to woe; and thou wert seeft. 

Fell Catiline! with horror-writhing mien; 

A.S, strain’d upon a rock, thou shrunk’st in dread 
From fire-eyed Furies hovering round thy head : 840 

And, far apart, in bright Elysium’s breast, 

Cato appear’d, presiding o’er the blcss’d. 

O’er the broad shield, amid these sculptures, roll’d. 
With hoary-hcaded waves, a sea of gold: 

Where silver dolphins seem to cut the brine; 845 

Or, gamboling, above its surface shine. 

There, rushing on the sight, with brazen prows 
Embattled ships in Aclium’s conflict rose : 

And Mars, convulsing high Leucate’s brow; 

And pouring tumult on the deeps below. 850 
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Here Caesar, leading great Italia’s bands, 

(Koine’s state and gods confided to his hands,) 

Shines on the deck, hile, streaming from his head, 
Ausjiieious flames efl'iisivc glories shed ; 

w 

And o’er his beaming front, illustrious far, 8.'55 

Expands the radiance of the Julian star. 

High on another prow Agrippa towers; 

And guides, w illi favoring winds and gods, his powers : 

« 

Waves the proud ensign of eommand, and shows 

The naval crown, that glitters on his brows. 8fi0 

From the mom’s regions and the red-sea coasts, 

’J'here in barbaric pride, his various hosts 
Antonins leads ; and to the coiiHiet brings 
"^riie furthest east, and liactra’s subject kings. . 

Him yi'.gvpt follows, and (O blushing shame!) 8(io 

His alien consort, A^gjpt’s roval dame. 

At once the navies shock, and beaks and oars 
J^ash tlu' white waves, and roll them on the shores. 

You might the uprooted C} chides have thought 

AV’ere floating, or that mountains mountains fought; 870 

In such proud state the tower}' structures ride: 

Driven with such ponderous force they clash amid the tide. 
A storm of steel and fire the focineu pour : 

And ocean blushes with unwonted gore. 

The queen amid the press of warriors stands; 87>r 

And with her tinkling sistrum calls her bands ■ 
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Nor yet (ah! blind to Destiny's decrees) 

1.110 deathful serpents close behind her sees, 

Gods of all monstrous forms, in fight array’d 

'Gainst Neptune, Venus, and the martial maid, 880 

Rage with the dog Anubis at their head: 

Round iron Mars the sanguine horrors spread. 

The hovering Dira? rain Tartarean fire: 

Exulting Discord raves in rent attire; 

And fierce Hellona, where the Furies urge, 885 

Drives her red steeds, and lifts her gory scourge. 

From Actium’s heiglits surveying all below, 

Apollo bent at once his dreadful bow. 

Scared at the sound, that clangs along the sky. 

The Egyptians, Indians, and Sabaeans fly. 8t)0 

Before her hosts in ready flight was seen, 

Invoking all the winds, the trembling queen. 

Her mid the carnage, with death’s omen pale. 

As o’er the wavi;s liipyx swells her sail. 

The god had sculptured; and, in bold relief, 893 

Opposed great Niliis in majestic grief; 

As his wide arms, unfolding all his vest. 

Invite the conquer’d to his sheltering breast. 

But Caesar, with his glories wafted home. 

His threefold triumj)h leads through gazing Rome; 900 

And to the gods that rule her destinies. 

True to his vows, bids countless temples rise. 
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Joy laughs along the streets, with chaplets crown’d j 
Games glitter on the sight, and shouts resound. 

Tn chorus round the shrines the matrons lead; 905 

And grateful hecatombs, for victims, bleed. 

On the white threshold of Apollo’s gate, 

The mighty victor sits in laurell’d state : 

. Respects the people’s offeriugs, and arrays 
The trophied columns in the golden blaze. 910 

In long procession pass the captive throng ; 

Nations in habit various as in tongue. 

For Vulcan’s art had there distinctly shown 
Afric’s dark tribes, impatient of the zone: 

The X^clega;, and Carians’ martial rows: 915 

The wild Geloni with their dreaded bows: 

The Oahx, who at length their conqueror found; 

And the fierce Morini from earth’s last bound. 

There great Euphrates’ humbled waters gleam ; 

And the horn’d Rhenus shows his double stream: 920 

And there, prone rushing from his steepy ridge. 

Pours fierce Araxes, and disdains the .bridge. 

These sights the chief on the Vulcanian shield. 

With wondering, though unconscious eyes, beheld; 

And, fitting to his arm the gift divine. 

Bears the proud fates and glories of his line. 926 


END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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During tlie absence of i'Enoas, Turnns is excited by Iris^ under the 
commaiidH of Juno, to attack the camp of the Trojans. Unable to 
storm their lines, he attenipts to set lire to their ships; which are 
preserved and changed into sea-nymphs by Cybele, with whose sacred 
trees they had been built. Struck with the piodigy, and iiiHnencect 
by the approach of night, he suspends the assault, and prepares for 
its renewal on tlie following morning. During the night, Nisiis and 
Eiiryaliis undertake to penetrate througli the careless enemy, and to 
bring tiding^ to their aliseiit inonaieh of the distressed state of his 
forces. Tlieir enterprise, which at tirst promises success, terminates 
in the death of both the young heroes. In the subsequent conOict, 
Tiiinus diM'oveis wonderful prowess; and, being inclosed witliin the 
Trojan entrenchments, makes a great slaughter of his enemies. Over* 
powered at last by niiiubers and compelled to retreat, he leaps with 
all his arms into the Tiber, and returns in safely to his friends. 
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W HILE tlius, at distance, moved the eventful scene; 
Iris descends from heaven's Saturnian Queen, 

To daring Turnus. Where the sacred wood 
Of old Piluninus in a valley stood, 

The chief then haply linger'd: on his sight 
There broke the goddess in a stream of light; 

And thus address’d him, while her lips disclose 
The blush at once and fragrance of the rose : 
^‘Turnus! beyond the reach of heavenly tlionght, 
The wish’d occasion lo! by time is brought. 
xAbandoiiing his city, friends, and fleet, 
yl^neas seeks Kvander’s distant seat: 

Nay more, to Cory thus' remoter plains 
Pierces, and arms for battle JLydia's swains. 

Why pause? this moment claims the steed, the car: 
tlastc! seise the astonish’d camp, and whelm with vv 
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She said, and heaven-ward sprang; and, as she flies, 
Throws a broad arcfi of glory o’er the skies. 

The conscious youth uplifts the hands of prayer; 

And thus pursues her glowing wing through air: 20 

“ Iris, the charm of heaven! what gracious Power 
Has sent thee hither in this smiling hour P 
Whence is the sudden radiance 1 survey, 

Thus proudly bright above the noontide day ? 

1 see the blaze of heaven’s unfolding breast; 25 

And the pole sparkling in its starry vest. 

Whoe’er thou art that call’st me to the foe! 

1 liail thy omen, and with transport go.” 

}le.spake; and, passing to the river’s side. 

Scoop’d in his hollow palms the lucid tide: SO 

Then, raising them to heaven, devoutly bows; 

And importunes the gods with vows on vows. 

, Now issues on the held his whole array; 

Potent in horse, in painted armour gay. 

Messapus glitters at the legions’ head: 35 

The rear is by the sons of Tyrrlieus led: 

Whilst in the central battle Turnus stands, 

^Towering in arms; and high o’erlooks the bands. 

As mighty Ganges, when his sevenfold tide 
Swells o’er the realms iu calm, majestic pride: 

Or Nilus, when his voice from ^Egypt’s plain 
Calls his rich waters to their bed again; 


40 
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So spread the gathering hosts: when Troy beheld 
A dusty tempest darkening all the field; 

And first Caieus from the walls exclaims : 45 

What cloud, my Friends! rolls hither, shooting flames ? 
The foe, the foe draws near! be instant all! 

Haste! ply your weapons and ascend the wall!” 

Straight with loud clamor all the Trojans ran, 

To close the portals and the ramparts man: 50 

For at his parting such their chiefs command. 

To shun the unequal conflict hand to hand, 

Nor tempt the dubious fortune of the plain; 

But on their guarded walls the foe sustain. 

Then, though their spirits boil, and shame and rage 55 

t 

Prompt their bold hearts to issue and engage. 

Observant of their lord, the gates they bar; 

And, arm’d, upon their towers expect the war. 

Before his hosts, disdainful of delay; 

Turnus, with twenty horsemen, breaks away; Oo 

And rushes to the wails with furious speed: 

Beneath him foams a spotted Thracian steed; 

And, high above his golden helm, in air 
His dancing plumage sheds a sanguine glare. 

« Warriois! who dares with me ? who first will throw ()'> 
War’s missile ruin on yon hated foe? 

Behold!” he cries aloud, and hurls his lance; 

And challenges the field with bold advance. 
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With shouts his troops avow the war begun; 

And doathful clamors through the legions run, 70 

Much they admire the Trojans^ firm repose; 

And eye reproachfully their cautious foes: 

Who shun the encounter, equal shield to shield; 

And, cherishing their camp, refuse the field* 

Now here, now there, the stormy hero flies; 75 

And all accesses to the rampart tries. 

As wlien a M'olf around the shecpfold prowls; 

And in black midiiiglit at the barrier howls, 

Beat by the wind and rain ; the unconscious lambs. 

Removed from danger, bleat beneath their dams. 80 

Savage and wild, the excluded murderer raves : 

* 

His rage in vain the expected ravin craves : 

His hollow sides collected famine draws ; 

And hot thirst parches liis unbloody jaws. 

rountl tlic guarded camp the Dauuian wheels, 85 
So burns his fury, such the pains he feels. 

All means to draw the Trojans to the plain. 

Or force their lines, liis mind explores in vain. 

At length their vessels by the rampart’s side, 

With mounds protected and the encircling tide, 90 

He marks; aiul, pointing to his shouting bands. 

Seises a tluming pine, and calls for brands. 

Instant all run ; and, as their, chief inspires. 

Despoil the hearths, and hurl the smoky fires. 
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Thick pitchy flames on every side arise; 95 

And Vulcan mounts on ashy clouds the skies. 

What god, O Muses! in that trembling hour, 

Saved Troy’s doom’d navy from the fiery power ? 

Say! for the fact, believed by ancient days, 

Immortal Fame through every age conveys. 100 

What time ^Eneas, from the lda*an woods. 

Prepared his fleet to traverse distant floods; 

Tlie Mother of the gods to heaven’s high Lord 
Bow’d, suppliant at his throne, and thus implored : 

“ My Son, nho owest Olympus to my care ! 105 

Grant thy loved mother what she craves with prayer. 

On Ida’s )ufti(‘st summit spn'ads a grove, 

For ages lialluw’d by my rites and love ; 

Where, deep embower’d in oak and dusky pine. 

My votaries wont to offer at my shrine. 110 

This to the Dardan youth well pleased I gave. 

When, asking ships, he sought to cross the wave. 

With fond solicitude now heaves my breast; 

Ah! let my prayers prevail to gain it rest. 

O! grant this favor to my sacred trees, 115 

Not to be torn by storms, or whelm’d in seas. 

Safe let them ride in my protection still; 

The sanction’d offspring of my holy hill.” 

'Fo her, the Sire who wields the etherial state: 

“ Why, Mother! seek to change the laws of Fate ? 120 
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Can ships, constructed by a mortal hand, 

Imperishable destinies command ? 

Or can iEneas, privileged by Jove, 

Uncertain perils, free from peril, prove ? 

This to indulge exceeds the power of Heaven: 125 

But at thy suit shall all 1 can be given. 

Whatever ships, survivors of the main. 

Shall bear iEneas to Laurentum’s reign; 

Them to immortals will my hand transform 5 

Powers of the sea, superior to the storm. 130 

Then, like Nereian JDoto, shall they glide 

Through ocean’s depths, and reign amid the tide.” 

He spoke ; and by his Stygiaiv brother’s waves, 

(Tire flood that, wrapp’d in pitchy darkness, raves,) 
Swore, and inclined his head: the attesting god 135 
Olympus felt, and trembled at the nod. 

Now then, the period of the Fates entire, 

^Vas come the day thus promised by the Sire : 

When Turnus’ insult warn’d the heavenly dame 
To snatch her sacred vessels from the flame. 140 

Straight a new splendor from Aurora’s bed 
Rose on the skies, and wide in glory spread. 

Amid the illumined clouds, re-echoing round. 

Strains of Ideean minstrelsy resound: 

And the scared Trojans and Rutulians hear 145 

An awful voice thus thundering on the ear : 
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“ Desist, O Trojans! nor, with vain alarms, 

To save my hallow'd ships exert your arms. 

Despise yon boaster's threats: as soon the seas 
Turnus shall burn, as my immortal trees. 150 

Go then, my pines! Heaven’s parent bids you go : 

And traverse, Goddesses ! the deeps below.” 

At once the galleys from their moorings drive; 

Then, dolphln-likc, beneath the billows dive 

With plunging heads; and, springing thence to light, 155 

Wondrous! in virgin forms surprise the sight. 

Each brazen prow become a face divine, 

They smile, and wanton in the curling brine. 

Pale terror seises the Rutulian bands: 

With startled steeds, aghast Messapus stands; 160 

And 'J'iljer, pausing with religious fear. 

Checks his hoarse waters in their prone career. 

Turiius alone, with spirit yet entire, 

Upbraids the hosts, and re-inllames their hre : 

“ This poitent threats alone yon Trojan band; 165 

Reft of all aid by Jove’s own lifted hand. 

Needless is here the hostile torch and dart: 

For us. Heaven acts the sure destroyer’s part. 

To them one half of all the world is lost: 

And, in such myriads swarms Italia’s host, 170 

'Fhat all the land, as ours, we justly boast. 

Nor Heaven in oracles my mind o’erawes; 

Tlie vaunt of Phrygia to support her cause. 
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That Troy should reach Ausonia’s golden shore. 

The Fates and Venus claim, nor ask for more. 175 

I too have Fates; and ’tis by them decreed. 

The base purloiners of niy bride shall bleed. 

For not alone the house of Atreus knows 
The shame and anguish of defrauded vows: 

Nor to Mycenae can alone belong, 180 

To vindicate with arms a consort’s wrong. 

But Troy has perish’d once, let that suffice:— 

Then should she not have thus offended twice; 

But, hating woman, shunn’d the wrecking vice. 

Let our awed foes, who in their walls confide, 185 

(Those slight delays of Fate’s advancing tide,) 

'riiiiik how their "^rroy, though raised by Neptune’s hand, 
Sunk in a blazing ruin on the land. 

But who with me, my chosen Friends! will rush 
Foremost their trembling battlements to crush i IQO 
I ask not arms divine, or need employ 
A thousand ships to raze this second Troy: 

No! though Arcadia on her side engage; 

And all Etruria in her battle rage. 

' Nor let them fear, in niglit’s insidious gloom, 195 

Their famed Palladiuin's and its guardians’ doom : 

We lurk not in the fraudful horse’s womb. 

Stolen victory we scorn: in day’s broad light 
We hurl our fires, and drive the storm of fight: 
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And such shall be our war, they soon shall know 200 
Not Greece invades them, but a fiercer foe : 

Greece, whose assault for ten long years was vain; 
Detain’d by Hector on the doubtful plain. 

But now, since day is fading in the sky, 

Hence ! and with food and rest the nerves supply; 205 

And, pleased with what is happily begun, 

Expect the triumph of to-morrow’s sun!” 

Then, to observe the gates with nightly care, 

He bids Messapns to the watch repair; 

And kindle fires around the leagucr’d town. 210 

Twice seven Kutulian leaders of renown 
Attend their chief; by each, a sumptuous band 
With purple plumes, a hundred warriors stand. 

’I’o change the guard they run from post to post; 

Then on the turf recline the festive host; 215 

And ply the goblet; whilst encircling fires 
Intlame the skies, and shout in ruddy spires. 

The watch, carousing through the night, they keep, 

And quell with revelry the powers of ."leep. 

The Trojans from the wall discern the foe, 

In shadowy terror, through the fiames below. 

All arm'd they man the ramparts, and connect 
The towers with bridges, and each pass protect. 

And store with weapons: while, with martial art 
Arranging and enforcitrg every part. 


220 
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Mnestheus and bold Serestus, (to whose hand, 

Should war prevail, the labors of command 
Their prince had given,) to each his share assign 
Of trust and toil along the wakeful line. 

As guardian of the gate young Nisus stands, 230 
Of dauntless spirit and unconquer’d hands, 

The sou of llyrtacns : whom, yet a boy. 

His mother Ida, huntress-nymph of Troy, 

Sent to attend iEneas on the field. 

With hands that aim the shaft or javelin wield. 2So 

Near him Euryalus awaits, in face 

And form the loveliest of the Trojan race; 

O’er \yhose soft cheek the mantling down began 
Just to show youth maturing into man. 

With kindred hearts, by pure affection join’d, 240 

One pulse they felt and sympathy of mind. 

Together wont to trace the field of blood. 

Together now upon the guard they stood; 

When Nisus spoke : “ Euryalus, my friend! 

Is it from Heaven our impulses descend ? 243 

Or are our passions, with their strong controll, 

The gods we feel iu action on the soul ? 

To combat, now, or dare some deed of fame 
My spirit prompts me, and my mind is flame. 

Scest thou how Fortune, with her witching smiles, 250 
Our foes to haughty confidence beguiles P 
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'Fheir fires scarce gleam : in wine and slumber drown'd, 
Supine they lie; and silence lulls the ground. 

Hear then the purpose of my thought’s debate ! 

Our leader’s absence shakes the general state; ‘255 

And to recall him to the dubious fi^ht, 

By some of trust who can report aright, 

Princes and people in one wish unite. 

Now, would they grant what 1 for thee require, 

(Since glory is alone niy heart’s desire,) 2G0 

The path beneath yon mound 1 would essay; 

And wind to Pallanteum’s walls my way.” 

Surprised, Euryalus at once express’d 
The love of fame that kindled in his breast: 

« 

“ From me, my Nisus! vvould’st thou proudly run: 205 

Nor hold our dangers, as our glory, one i 
Shall I commit thee singly to the foe ? 

Not shield thy bosom, or partake the blow i 
Far other spirit from my sire I caught: 

Not this the lesson which Opheltes taught; 270 

When, mid the shock of Greece and Troy in arms. 

He train’d my infancy to war’s alarms : 

Nor such with thee has been my recreant state; 

Aeneas’ follower through the paths of Fate. 

No! in my bosom lives the scorn of breath; 275 

Which holds that fame is cheaply bought with death.” 

To him thus Nisus: ** In my conscious breast 
No thought injurious to thy worth can rest: 
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So may the gods regard me! and high J ove 

Restore me, proud in triumph, to thy love! 280 

But if, (thou know’st that perils strew the way,) 

Chance or some god should snatch me from the day, 

I wish more life for thee, whose opening bloom 
Claims not to wither in an early tomb; 

That thy kind hand may sepulchre my corse, 285 

Won from the foe by ransom, or by force: 

Or, should by Fortune my remains be lost, 

Please with a grateful cenotaph my ghost. 

Thy mother’s anguish too my heart would spare; 

Who feels for thee a more than mother’s care: 290 

Who, singly of onr matrons, braved the seas 

i 

For thee, and scorn’d Acestes’ proffer’d ease.” 

“ In vain,” the generous boy replied, “ my friend 
Seeks the iirm purpose of my soul to bcud. 

H aste! let us go!” He said, and instant speeds 295 
To rouse the guard that to his post succeeds : 

Then hurrying, with his Nisus for his guide. 

Seeks the pavilion where tlie chiefs abide. 

Now', o’er earth’s surface each inferior race 
Their toils and cares forgot in sleep’s embrace. 300 
But the great lords and noble youths of Troy 
In anxious counsel all their minds employ: 

How best they may the endanger’d state defend; 

And whom to seek their mighty leader send. 
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In the camp's ccutrnl held the heroic band, 30!* 

All arm’d and leaning on 1 heir javelins, stand: 

When Nisus and his fiiend with earnest zeal 
Press for admittance, plead the public weal. 

And, M'hilst their audience claims the couiicirs pause, 
Asseit that gicat aiul pressing is the cause, 310 

liilus first leceives the panting pair; 

And asks of Nisus what their purpose theie. 

Then thus llyitackles: “ Ye Trojan Pceis! 

Slight not our offer as bej oud oui j eai s. 

Stretch’d on the plain, o’eiwhelm’d with sleep and wine. 
Lie the liutulians, silent and supme. 31(1 

The two-fold road which noai the gate divides, 

Wheie the wave muimiiis by oui bulwark’s sides, 

Heedful we have obscived : theie, flame no moie 
The inddy piles, but sable columns soar. 3(20 

Should yout consent but giant us to pursue 
What sniilmg J^'oitune offers to our view. 

To Pallantenm will we force our w'ay; 

And, red with slaughter and enrich’d with prey, 

Soon shall your prince be here : the fiequunt chas«' 32.5 
Has taught us all the windings of the place; 

And, tracing ihiough the vale the devious tide, 

Its course we know, and have the town descried.” 

Hoary and sage Aletes heard with joy, 

Aiul fervent thus; Y e guardian (j-ods of 'I’l oy! 3,30 
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Still, still [ see you hovering o’er our state, 

4 

And willing it to know a longer date: 

Since to our youth such noble souls ye give; 

Proud to Jive glorious, more than fond to live.” 

Then straining both the youths in his embrace, .'330 
Whilst as he spoke tears trickled down his face, 

“ Illustrious Spirits! what rewards can mate 
Such noble daring, and deserts so great P 
Your own rich conscience of the glorious deed. 

And the bless’d gods must give your brightest meed. .340 
The next to find will be our sovereign’s care; 

And the long bounty of his grateful heir. 

“Yes ?” cries Ascanius, “ for my sire restored. 

By all the gods Assaracus adored; 

By hoary Vesta’s venerable shrine; 345 

Whate’er of fortune or of hope be mine, 

Nisus ! I swear into thy lap to pour : 

Give me my father, and I ask no more. 

Bring him, my soul of safety, to my sight, 

With wliom all fortunes please, all tolls are light, .350 
And two large bonds, of sculptured silver wrought, 

By my great sire from sack’d Arisba brought; 

Two tripods, and two talents of pure gold; 

With a rich goblet, cast in days of old, 

(The gift of Dido,) shall the deed requite. .3.55 

But if, victorious in the coming fight, 
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My siic shall haply grasp Helena’s throne, 

Divide the spoils, and feel the realm his own,— 

Thou sau’st the steed that golden Tinnus bore. 

The helm, the shield, (he coislet that he wore, S60 

Then shall that stood, that shield, those anus <h\inc, 

Nisus! exempted from the lot, be thine ; 

With twice six dames, selected for iheli ehaims; 

And twice six captive }ouths with all tlieir aims. 

These shall iny fathci’s grateful hand bestow ; 30.5 

With all the lands I/.ituius’ oxen plough. 

Thee, honoi’d Eo) ! in manhood vet unblown, 

Of ycais ntai mine, ni^ love shall make its own. 

Here I adopt thee, with my fates (o blend : 

Giow' with 111 } toitunes, with m} powei ascend. 370 
In war, in peace, attendant on iny side, 

Tliy will shall govern, and thy counsel guide.” 

To him Ein}alus ; ‘^No time shall prove 
My futuie deids less woithy of thy love ; 

However Fortune, that disposes all, 

May crown me with success, or doom my fall. 

Hut one great boon my earnest piayer would gain; 

One, without which all other boons were vain. 

My mother lives, of Piiam’s royal blood. 

Who, braving for my love the stormy flood, 

Scorn’d her dear Phrygia and Acesta’s tow ii. 

Her, with my dubious enterprise unknown, 

II 2 
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I leave defrauded of a son’s caress: 

For, ah! be witness all, I here confess, 

My firmness cannot stand a mother’s fond distress. <"185 
O comfort her! and, if to bleed my fate, 

Respect, and cheer her solitary state! 

Promise but this! and let me seek the foe, 

Nerved by the assurance for the stronger blow.” 

With instant sympathy each bosom glow’d: .‘ISO 

From every eye the tear of nature flow’d. 

Rut young liilus, touch’d beyond the rest. 

Felt all the pious son within his breast. 

And cried; “ x\ll all to worth like thine I owe; 

And all, conceded to thy heart, I vow. .‘IQo 

’I’hy mother shall be mine ; Creiisa’s name 
Alone deficient to the perfect claim. 

Re with whate’er event thy daring crown’d, 

She who bore thee shall ever be renown’d. 

"Yes! by my own and by my father’s head 400 

(1’hat oath which binds us with religious dread) 

I swear, whate’er 1 promise should’st thou live, 

That to thy mother and thy race to give.” 

Weeping he spoke; and, as his gift, unhung 
A gold-wrought sword, across his shoulder slung: 405 

Forged by Lycaon^s art, the temper’d death 
Conceal’d its splendor in ati ivory sheath. 
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To Nisus Mnestheus gave a lion's hide; 

And old Aletes, with a veteran’s pride, 

Changed helmets with the youth: then bright In arms 410 
They issue to the field, and breathe alarms. 

Them to the gate the chiefs in honor send; 

And young and old with fervent vows attend: 

Whilst fair lulus, provident and sage, 

in the mind’s manhood ripe beyond his age, 41.3 

Trusts many a private mandate to their care:— 

But all was lost, and made the sport of air. 

Now o’er the trench the hostile camp they sought, 
Conceal’d in night, and with destruction fraught. 

By wine and sleep oppress’d, and scattering round 420 
Diffusely on the plain, the foe they found. 

'ITie unguarded chariots stand upon the .shore ; 

Close by the reins and wheels the warriors snore; 

And arms, with intermingled goblets, lie, 

Spangling the grass, to court the spoiler’s eye. 42.5 

Hyrtacides remarks, and gives the word: 

“ The time, Euryalus ! now claims the sword. 

Occasion smiles. Lo ! here our path display’d. 

Watch thou behind, lest any there invade; 

And throw thine eye around. Myself will lay 4,‘]0 

This track hi blood, and open wide thy way.” 

He spake, and dropp’d his voice: then instant drew 
ilis ready sword and haughty Rhainnes slew ; 
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Who, on rich carpets piled into a heap, 

Pour’d from his heaving breast resounding sleep: 435 

Rhamnes of double sway as prince and seer: 

A royal augur held by Turnns dear. 

But all his auguries were vain to show 
Death now impending, or avert the blow. 

Three servants next of Remus, as they lie 440 

In careless ease mid scatter’d weapons, die. 

Then too the chieftain’s armour-bearer bleeds; 

And charioteer, surprised beneath his steeds. 

Their pendent necks are sever’d by the sword; 

Which in an equal fate confounds their lord; 445 

Whose headless carcass palpitates in gore: 

While crimson torrents dye the couch and shore. 

Then Lamyrus and Lamiis breatlie their last; 

And young Sarramis, who in play had pass’d 

Night’s early hours; but now in heavy rest 450 

The ruddy god’s supremacy confess’d: 

Beauteous of form, and happy, had his play 
Exhausted night and met the blush of day. 

Thus the gaunt lion mid the crowded fold. 

By famine madden’d, rages uncontroll’d; 455 

And, as in dumb affright beneath his paws 
The prey lies panting, roars with gory jaws. 

Nor less Euryalus for slaughter glows; 

And pours his rage on crowds of nameless foes. 
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7'heu Eadus and Herbesus yield their breatli; 4r>0 

And Rhuetus sinks, with Abaris, in death. 

Those ill unconscious sleep the sword despatch’d; 

But Rhoctus as with eyes aghast he watch’d; 

And trembling strove the fatal stroke to ward, 

With u capacious flagon for his guard. 4Go 

Him, as he rose, the steel, with force impress’d, 

Received, and storm’tf with copious death his breast. 
Falling, his bosom pours life’s purple flood; 

And issuing w'inc commingles with the blood. 

Then the flush’d victor bends his silent course 470 
To where encamp’d lay great Messapus’ force: 

Where the pale fires just gleam expiring rays; 

And, by the chariots tied, the coursers graze: 

Wlien Nisus (for the youth, inflamed with war. 

He fear’d might haply be betray’d too far) 47.'> 

Thus briefly spoke : “ ’Tis lime we now forbear: 
V^eiigeaiice has had her dues : the morn is near; 

And through the foe is made an ample road.” 

Bright arms, and sculptured bowls, that round them glow’d. 
Wrought of pure silver, and gay tapestry, 480 

As slighted spoil, they pass unheeding by. 

But Rhamnes’ trappings pleased the heroic boy; 

And on the chieftain’s belt he seised with joy. 

That belt, which shone distinct with studs of gold. 

Rich Ctcdiciis to Remulus of old, 


485 
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lu sign of hospilable friendship gave, 

An offering from the wealthy to the brave. 

Then to his grandson Renmlus bequeathed 
Tlic costly pre.sent, as his last he breathed ; 

And, from its hapless heir in battle torn, 490 

On a Rutulian breast it next was w^orn. 

Euryalus now glories in the prize ; 

And, fondly fitting, o'er his shoulder tics. 

Next on his head Messapus’ iielmet gleams, 

And high in air the ruddy plumage streams. 493 

Then, all the dangers of the camp o’erpast. 

They reach tlie plain’s security at last. 

Meanwhile, before the tardier legion, sent 

r » 

To Turnus with the Latian king’s intent. 

Three hundred horsemen, all with brazen shields, 500 
By Volsceiis led, i-.ame pouring o’er the fields; 

And now approach’d the camp : w'hen, ah ! the friends 
(As to the left their stealthy progress bends) 

The helm of rash Euryalus b(;trays. 

Struck by the moon, and quicken’d with her rays. 505 
‘‘”ris well discover'd: Ho!” fierce Volscens cries,— 

“ Stand there! say wherefore thus in arms ? where lies 
Your purposed road ?” They answ'er by their flight: 
Speed to the neighb’ring w'ood, and trust to night. 

The rushing horse each well-known pass command; 510 
And gird the forest with an iron band. 
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Through shaggy copse, by dusky oaks o’orspread. 

The infrequent path, perplex’d with brambles, led. 

Here the blind dangers of an unknown way, 

Beneath the branches’ double night, <lclay 515 

Euryalus, incumber’d with his prey. 

Nisus escapes: and now, with heedless haste, 

'I'lirough the wide circle of the foes had pass’d; 

And reach’d the lands, which since are known to fume 
As Alban, from illustrious Alba’s name; 520 

But then were king Latinns’ rich domain. 

Here pausing, for his friend lie looks in vain. 

“Hapless Euryalus! ah! where alone 
Have I thus left thee, lost in tracks unknown ? 

Where shall I find thee, as thy footsteps stray ?” 525 

He cries : then traces back the fraudful way; 

And, as his recollective eyes exploic, 

Unthrids the tangled maze he trod before. 

And now the sounding hoofs of steeds he hears; 

And loud pursuit collects upon his ears. 530 

A general shout then echoes through the trees; 

And straight his lost Euryalus he sees: 

Whom, by the road betray’d at once and night. 

And vainly struggling in unequal fight, 

The foe with sudden onset had oppress’d. 535 

What now can Nisus? with what power contest 
The rescue of his friend ? or shall he fly 
To slaughter mid a host, and nobly die ? 
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Instant he lifts his lance, and, ere he throws, 

To the high moon addresses thus his vows: 540 

“ I^atonia! glory of the starry sphere! 

Chaste guanliaii of the w'oods! O deign to hear! 

And, if my father, Hyrtacus, e’er strove 
With offer’d gifts to gain for me thy love : 

Or ifj returning from my silvan toils, 545 

I too have hung thy roof with shaggy spoils, 

O! aid my daring now', celestial fair! 

To rout yon host, Oi guide my lance through air!” 

He spoke; and, with his might all summon’d, threw 
The spear, which singing through the darkness flew; 550 
And, as averse ill-fated Sulmo stood, 

I 

Drove through his back, and deeply drank his blood. 

The shivering wood snapp’d short: but, charged with death. 
The blade held on, and pierced the lobes of breath. 
Falling, his breast effused life’s tepid tide; 555 

And, choak’d with gore, his lungs convulsive sigh’d. 

All gaze around; and, while aghast they stand, 

Another javelin flics from Nisus’ hand. 

Tagus it meets; and, severing the brain 

Through either temple, lays him on the plain. 5fi0 

Infuriate Volscens throws his glance around. 

Vainly, to liiid the hand that launch’d the wound : 

Nor sees on whom to pour his boiling rage. 

“ Thy blood at least my vengeance shall assuage; 
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And one for both atone!” he fiercely cries ; 505 

Unsheaths his s\Yord, and at his captive flies. 

Then Nisus, first alarm’d and wild with fright, 

J 

Unable to sustain the rending sight, 

Bursts from his ambush, and exclaims aloud : 

‘^Mc! me, llntulians! see me here avow’d ! 570 

By all you conscious stars and Heaven [ swear, 

His hand and spirit were too young to dare. 

The fraud was mine : on me your fury bend! 

He only loved too much his hapless friend.” 

Frantic he spoke ; but, driven with force, the sword 
Through the burst ribs the snowy bosom gored. 570 
Fallen is Euryalus; and o’er his limbs 
Death, mocking all their charms, in crimson swims. 

His head collapsing sinks upon his breast : 

lake some rich flower, in Nature’s purple dress’tl; 5H() 

’i'hat, sever’d by the cruel ploughshare, lies 

In ruin’d loveliness, and fading dies ; 

Or a bright poppy, that, with vanquish’d [)ower. 

Feels its bell loaded by the rushing shower. 

And droops with languid neck. But Nisus glows 585 
With scorn of life, and springs amid the foes. 

To Volscens only through the press he breaks: 

Volscens alone his vengeful object makes. 

The hosts throng round him with condensing force; 

And here and there the blows confound his course. 590 
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Still he bears on, and whirls his flaming sword: 

Till in the mouth of the Rutuliau lord, 

Loud clamoring for aid, the steel he drives; 

And, dying, his detested foe survives. 

Then on liis breathless friend his limbs lie throws, 595 
Mangled with wounds, and sinks in sweet repose. 

liless’d Pair! if strains like mine such power can give, 
Still ill tlie heart your memory shall live; 

Whilst high the liilian capitol shall tower, 

Kteriial as its rock, and Rome be throned in power. 600 
The victors spoil the dead, and share the prey; 

And slaughter’d Volscens to the camp convey. 

His fate they wail; and, in the camp, their grief 
Flows in fresh tears for many a fallen chief. 

Rhamnes, Sarranus, Numa there they weep, 605 

Swept ill one night to death’s disastrous sleep. 

t 

A mighty concourse, gathering round the slain. 

See the warm blood yet smoking on the plain. 

And eddying in the trench ; and, w idely spread, 

Half-breathing bodies mingled with the dead. filO 

Messapus* helm they know amid the spoil; 

And the rich belt, regain’d with gory toil. 

From Tithon’s golden bed now rising bright, 

Aurora strew’d the lands with pearly light; 

And now' the sun’s unfolding splendors blaze; 6l5 

When Turnus, arm’d himself, in arms arrays 
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His marsliaird legions: every chieftain leads 
His brazen host, and fires to warlike deeds. 

Then, (sight of woe!) each hoisted on a spear, 

The heads of the devoted friends they rear; ()5iO 

And brandish in their front with horrid joy. 

Undaunted on the left, the bands of Troy 
(Their right was guarded by the river’s course) 

Their trenches and their lofty tow'ers enforce : 

A niburnful train! for ah! too well they know 625 
The ghastly heads, distilling gore below. 

And now, Euryalus! I'Vme’s swift career 
Brings thy sad stoiy to thy mother’s car. 

At once, chill horror shooting through her heart, 

m 

From her loose grasp the web and shuttle start. 6:30 
Rending her snowy locks, with frantic cries. 

To war’s grim front amid the hosts she Hies; 

And, reckless there of dangers, darts and foes, 

Makes heaven’s high vault re-echo with her woes: 

“ And is it thus, Euryalus ! 1 see 633 

'Fhy face ? thus coinest thou to unhappy me ? 

Thou the sole joy my weary age has known! 

And could’st thou, cruel! leave me thus alone ? 

Ah I when tliou went’st to tread the deathful road. 

Was not my love one last farewell allow’d? 640 

Alas I on foreign ground, exposed and bare, 

'^Hiou best for Latian dogs and birds to tear. 
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Nor has thy mother’s hand thy limbs composed; 

Wash'd thy red wounds and rigid eyelids closed; 

Nor with the robe, which, toiling at the loom, (345 

My age, tlms soothed, preparetl to deck thy bloom, 
Wrapp’d thy pale corse and dress’d it for the tomb. 
Where shall I follow thee ? what alien shore 
Holds thy torn body and imbibes thy gore? 

Is this the fond requital of my love ? G50 

Did 1 for this o’er lands and oceans rove ? 

Pierce me, Ilut ulians! heap on me your darts! 

Me first! if piety can touch your hearts.— 

Or, if my death the ruthless foe deny. 

Do thou, great Sire! dread monarch of the sky ! (355 

f 

Strike this while head, and with a speeding blow- 
in mercy luu 1 me from this w'orld of woe.” 

While thus she wails, her pains infect the rest; 

And sorrow’s torpor numbs the w'arrior’s bi'east; 

Till sage llioncus, and Troy’s great peers, 660 

With young Jiilus, all dissolved in tears, 

Bid Actor and Ida;us bear away 

The dame, and softly in her chamber lay. ’ 

But now' the Irumjiet, clanging from afar, 

’rhrills every sold, and heaven rebellows war. 665 

The Volscians with their shields the tortoise form; 

Fill the broad trench, and at the ramparts storm. 

Some, striving for access, their ladders rear. 

Where thinner of defense the walls appear. 
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Taught by a length of siege, the hosts of Troy 070 
All weapons to repel the foe employ: 

Wield iron-arm’d beams, and stony masses throw 
To break the brazen roof that swells below. 

Fenced with their hrm-knit shields, the assailing train 
Defy the combat, but defy in vain; 075 

For, where more close they press, with thundering shock 
The Trojans roll the ruin of a rock : 

Which, loosening the compacted shields, bears death 
In broad diffusion on the foes beneath. 

Nor will the bold liutulians longer dare OHO 

To urge this blind encounter of the war; 

Hut fight alooO and with an arrowy shower 
O’er whelm the 'rrojans, and the ramparts scour. 

Fierce in another quarter of the fight, 

Mezentius towers, and scatters pale affright; 085 

With fire his left-hand arm’d, with steel his right: 

And great Messapus, tamer of the steed. 

Proudly derived from Neptune’s heavenly seed, 

Breaks down the palisades, and loudly calls 
For ladders to surmount the lofty walls. 01)0 

Calliope, great sovereign of the lyre! 

Come! and now kindle me with all your fire! 

Give me to sing who fell by Turnus’ might; 

The victors and the vanquish’d in the figlit • 

And trace with me the ravage of the sword. 0y5 

Yon well remember, and can well record. 
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A tower, high rising toward the starry vault 
With stage on stage, stood obvious to assault. 

This to o’erthrow the Italian hosts contend; 

And this the Trojans with all arms defend: 700 

Roll down huge stones; and through the loop-holes throw 
Their missile deaths to check the rushing foe. 

From Turnus’ hand a fiery weapon came ; 

VVliich struck its side, and fasten’d there in tlarae. 

Ry fostering winds the fierce combustion fed, 705 

O’er the dry planks and propping rafters spread. 

The guards within, all hope of flight denied, 

Crowd in pale terror to the unkindled side: 

When, with a crash that makes the skies resound, 

The ponderous fabric rushes to the ground. 710 

'I'he included host beneath the ruin lie; 

And crush’d, or plerccil by their own w'eapons, die. 

Two only, Ijyciis and Hclenor, live; 

Whose fates the safety of a moment give. 

Of these, Ilelenor, of Manmian race, 715 

Sprang from Ijicymnia by the king’s embrace: 

. His vassal she; who sent by stealth her boy. 

In arms forbidden, to the plains of IVoy. 

For flying war equipp’d, he took the field 

With a light falchion, and unblazon’d shield. 720 

When now he saw himself environ’d round. 

The Latian hosts possessing all the ground; 
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Like some fierce beast who, in the hunter’s ring, 

Bounds on the assailants with a furious spring j 
Certain to fall, is prodigal of breath; 725 

And bites the javelin though the deed be death; 
Disdaining life, the youtliful warrior glows; 

And rushes on his fate amid the thickest foes. 

But Lycus, who in speed of foot excell’d. 

His flying course betwixt the conflict held; 730 

And, springing at the lofty wall, essay’d 
To reach the hands that thence extended aid. 

Him Turnus follows with his lifted spear; 

And thus ill insult thunders on his car: 

“ Fool! could’st thou hope to conquer with thy fc^jt 735 
My conquering arm, and be than death more fleet r” 
Tlien, with large ruin of the grappled mound. 

The chieftain drags him struggling to the ground. 

Thus the plumed bearer of the boll of Jove, 
Strong-pounced and fiery, darting from above, 740 

Gripes the weak hare, or swan of snowy white; 

Or thus the martial wolt^ with grim delight. 

Seises amid the fold a timorous lamb, 

Claim’d with vain bleatings by the sorrowing dam. 

The joyous field exulting clamor shakes; 74.5 

✓ 

And through the lines a fiercer spirit wakes. 

All rush, and some aloft their firebrands throw; 

And some with ardor fill the trench below. 
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As, arm’d with fire, Lucetius threats the gate. 

Ho falls beneath a rocky fragment’s weight, 750 

Hurl’d by llioneus. Emathion dies 
IJy liiger’s hand ; and Coryiiaeus lies 
Slain by Asylas: one with spear renown’d; 

And expert one to w'ing the flying wound. 

Ortygius by the lance of Cueneus bleeds: 75:3 

The victor’s death by Turnus’ spear succeeds. 

Itys by him ainl Dioxipjms fall; 

And Idas, fighting on the towery wall. 

Clonius and Promolus beneath his hand. 

With Sagaris, are stretch’d upon the strand. 7()0 

By Capys’ shaft Privernus bites the ground; 

Who from Temillas first had felt a wound; 

And, rashly throwing down his shield, applied 
His hand instinctive to his anguish’d side; 

When the wing’d arrow strikes the unguarded part, 765 
And pierces through the hand the panting heart. 

, By his gay arms the son of Arcens known, 

In Spain’s deep purple and embroidery shone } 

Beauteous of face; whom Arcens sent, to prove 
Stern warfare, from the nymph his mother’s grove; 770 

By her there nursed where bright Syiua;thus strays, 

And the rich altars of Palicus blaze. 

The spear resign’d, Mezentius round his head 
Thrice whirl’d the sling and aim’d the missile lead. 
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The bullet, kindling as through air it glides, 775 

The temples of the gaudy youth divides j 

And prone upon the sands the weltring corse subsides. 

Then first in war bis shafts liilus tried, 

Before alone in silvan carnage dyed; 

(So Fame reports) and, levelling his bow, 7.S() 

Dismiss’d the death that laid Numamis low; 

Who Hemulus was caU’tl, and late had led 
'I’urnus’ young sister to the bridal bed. 

He, striding to the front of all the hosts, 

Veuled with clamorous threats indecent boasts ; 7R5 

And, by his royal nuptials bh»wn with pride, 

Stalk’d with inflated dignity, and cried: 

Blush ye not, Phrygians ! captured twice ! to fly 
The field of men, and in your bulwarks lie 
To hide from death ? aiul is it thus, ye dare, 790 

Dastards! to hope our violated fair ? 

W hat god, what phrensy to Italia bore 
Your lioht.s, to perish on Italia's shore ? 

Here are not Atreus’ sons ; or, versed in art, 

A false LJlys.ses with his guileful heart. 795 

But here, from birth a bold and stubborn brood. 

Our babes we harden in the wintry flood. 

Our boys, for game, in forests pass the night: 

The bow and bounding courser their delight. 
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Our youth, inured to bear and strung by toil, 800 

Now storm the city, and now turn the soil. 

From infant up to man in arms we thrive; 

And w'ith tlie spear reversed our oxen drive. 

Nor to the enfeebling hand of time we bow: 

In age our nerves are strong, our spirits glow; 865 

And the helm presses on the head of snow: 

Accustom’d still by force to bear away 
The breathing spoils, and live upon the prey. 

The painted cloak and purple robe your joy; 

The song and dance your slothful hours employ. 810 
Sleeved are your vests, and flutter on your skins; 

And rilrbands brace your mitres round your chins. 

Go! Phrygian women! less than Phrygian men! 

Hence to your flutes and Dindymus again! 

Go! where, with cymbals and the pipe’s weak strains, 815 
Your Berecynthia of your flight complains. 

Retire from arms, your nerves refuse to wield; 

And leave to men the glories of the field!” 

While thus he fiercely threats and loudly vaunts, 
Ascanius hears, and kindles at his taunts; 8^20 

Then bends his bow, and, as its horns draw near. 

His prayer addresses to Jove’s present ear: 

“Almighty Jove! succeed my bold design! 

And 1 will heap with copious gifts thy shrine. 
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A milk-whit^ steer, who butting spurns the sands, 825 
And equal with his dam in front expands. 

Shall at thine altar bleed.” The god, in air, 

Gives the loud signal of accepted prater; 

And thunders on the left through cloudless skies. 

With deathful aim the sounding arrow flies; 830 

And furious, passing through Numauus’ brain. 

Lays the tongue>valiant chieftain on the plain. 

Go ! now insult the brave! Kutuliuus! know, 

This answer Troy, twice captured, sends her foe.” 

Nor more the victor spoke. With loud acclaim 8.35 
The Trojans thunder; and, incensed by Fame, 

Their kindling spirits mount on wings of flame. ^ 

As Phoebus traversed then the fields of light. 

And o’er Ausonia haply bent his flight. 

He saw the deed; and, from a golden cloud, 8-10 

Thus to the victor youth exclaim’d aloud : 

“ Proceed, great 13oy! and thus to heaven aspire! 
Offspring of gods! of g&ds the destined sire! 

W’ar as their vassal, in their chains controH’d, 

The race of Dardanus shall ever hold: 84.i 

N or shall thy Troy contain thee.” Then from high 
He shot, quick glancing through the liquid sky, 

And, standing by the youthful wariior’s side. 

Old Bates’ form the radiant god belied: 
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(Butes, once proud Anchises’ arms to bear; 8 j0 

Now honor’d wiOi his princely grandson’s care.) 

To him alike in anus, in face and mien, 

With hoary head Apollo now was seen; 

And, as tile heroic boy he thus address’d, 

'riie lire, that llanied to dangerous height, rejircss’d; 855 
" Let it sufliee, il'ineadcs! thy hand, 
liidiariii’d, has sln-tch’d Nuniunus on the strand. 

’I’his, thy first glory, Ehoibas’ smiles allow ; 

The god nnenvions of a rival bow. 

But teiiijil the war no more!”—Apollo said, 80’0 

And as he spoke from human vision fled, 

Resolved in air. '^I’ho ’rrojaii leaders knew 
llis arms and quiver clanging as he flew. 

Obedient therefore to the Power, they stay 

'I’he jirineely boy, yet panting for the fray. 865 

'J’heirselves with ardor to the light succeed; 

And mix in combat where the foremost bleed. 

’riieir deathlul hows they bend, and wield their spears: 
HestrovMi with weapons all tlie ground appears. 

Helmet aiul shield re-echo with the blows; 870 

And war in all its power of horror glows: 

Eierco as the storm which, rushing from the west. 

Smiles earth, and tears with torrent rains her breast, 
When rise; the showery Kids; or thick as hail. 

When Jove in darkness rides the southern gale; 875 
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Wields hoary winter; and his icy stores 
Moulds^ and through severing clouds on ocean pours. 

Bitias and Pandariis, whom Ida’s grove 
Gave to Alcaiior from laira’s love, 

(His rustic bride) now, coniident of might, 880 

Like their own pines or hills in towering height, 

Unfold the gate committed to their care; 

Invite the foe, and all the conllict dare. 

Full arm’d williiii the brother champions stand ; 

High gleam their crests, and threat on either hand. 885 
As, where his silver waters Padus leads, 

Or Athesis with flowers arrays the jueads. 

Two oaks aloft their unshorn branches bear; 

And nod their summits in superior air. 

Soon as they see the massy gate unbarr’d, 890 

The fierce Butulians rush to force the guard. 

At once bold Qucrcens, Haetnon strong in tight, 
Aquicolus, in sculptured armour bright, 

And Tniurus, headlong in his rashness, fly 
With all their troops, or on the threshold die. 895 

iVnd now the embolden’d Trojans throng to wage 
A closer war, and in the field engage. 

But to great Turnus, whose resistless sw(»rd 
The battle in a distant quarter gored, 
llie tidings now are brought, that open lay 900 

I'he daring gates, and fiercer grew the fray. 
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With soul on fire, he sprang from where he stood. 

Bathing the ramparts M'ilh their guardians’ blood; 

And to the gate, that thus his hosts defied. 

Rush’ll to confront the giant brothers’ pride. 905 

And first Antiphates, who foremost came, 

(Sarpedon’s offspring by a Theban dame) 

His javelin slew : the Tiatiaii cornel flies, 

And buried in the warrior’s bosom lies. 

The cells of life effuse a crimson flood; 910 

And the red weapon smokes with tepid blood. 

Then Merops and Aphidnus feel his hand; 

And liirymantas strews die gory sand. 

Next Bitias, as his eyes with fury blaze, 

ft 

On earth with an enormous wound he lays. 915 

N o common sjiear had forced the giant’s breast; 

He falls with a falaric lance oppress’d: 

Which, with the power of lightning’s flaming stroke, 
Through all the fences of his corslet broke. 

His massy limbs with thunder shake the ground; 920 

And, as he falls, his ponderous arms resound. 

Thus ill Euboic Baia; rushes down 

The stony pile, o’er wondering ocean thrown: 

When, as the ruin in the deep subsides. 

Rise the black sands, and roar the mingling tides. 925 
High Prochyta, upon her throne of rock. 

Feels the dread crash, and trembles at the shuck; 
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And great Inarime, the flinty bed 
Of vast Typhoeiis, shakes, and heaves the monster’s head. 
Then Mars, the Power of arms, new force imparts 930 
To Latiuin’s hosts, and goads their fiery hearts: 

Hurls on their 'rrojan foes dismay and fliglit; 

And strings the sinews of his friends for fight. 

Rejoicing in the granted field, and strong 
With all the god, they crowd and pour along. 935 

When Pandarus beheld his brother slain. 

And treacherous fortune shifting on the plain; 

With his broad shoulders borne against the weight. 

He turns upon the hinge the massy gate: 

And, as it closes, many a friend he leaves 9'tO 

To bleed without, and many a foe receives. 

Mad 1 not to see, before he lock’d the bar, 

The Daunian king included with the war; 

And bursting on the camp’s interior hold, 

Like a fell tiger on the prostrate fold. 945 

Straight from the hero’s eyes new splendors gleam; 

And sanguine terrors from his plumage stream. 

Dire is his armour’s clang; and from his shield 
Effusive lightning flashes o’er the field. 

Full soon the iEneians know, with pale surprise, 950 
His dreaded features and gigantic size; 

And fear-struck fly: but, roused by honor’s call. 

And eager to avenge his brother’s fall, 
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ITie miglity Pandarus, with furious spring, 

Asserts the combat, and insults the king: 9o5 

Tis not Amata’s chamber fondly spread 
I'or love, or Ardea’s palace that you tread; 
ljut a foe’s camp, whence hope of flight is vain.” 

Begin !” re()licd the cliief with calm disdain: 

“ And if a soul inform that itmple breast, 9f)0 

Bring hand to hainl our prowess to the test! 

And then shall thou report to Priam’s car, 

Thou found’st a new Achilles warring here.” 

He spoke; and Pandarus w ith gather’d force 
Sent his rude knotty javelin on its course. ()65 

Tlic weapon, turn’d by J uno’s guardian care, 

f 

ICrr’d from its aim, and gave the wound to air; 

Then (piiver’d in the gate. “ But thou shall know 
Phis hand,” cried 'I'urnus, fails not in the blow': 

Nor shall thou ’scape!—more pow'er than thine is found 
To wield this weapon, and enforce the wound.” 971 
I'icrccly he said, and to the stroke uprose: 

The falling falchion burst the warrior’s brow's; 

Kent with a hideous wound his face in twain; 


ri^ 


And stretch’d his bulk upon the shaken plain. 975 

There wrapp’d in death he l.iy: a gory tide. 

With intermingled brains, his armour dyed; 

And his cleft head reclined on either side. 
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'fhe sons of Troy, astonish’d at the sight, 

Before the victor trembling, turn to flight. 980 

Then to his comrades had he burst the gate, 

That day had been the last of Trojan fate. 

But with the rage of blood his spirits glow; 

And drive him frantic onward on the foe. 

First Phaleris ; then Gyges strews the ground, 98o 

The sinews cut by wliich the knee was bound. 

From these their spears the furious chieftain rends; 

And hurls again in slaughter on their friends; 

For J uno swells his heart, and heavenly vigor lends. 

Then Tlalys falls, and stretch’d in kindred death, 990 
Pierceti through the buckler, Phegeus yields his breath. 
Next, nhile, unconscious of a foe so near, 

'J’hey combat on the wall and scatter fear, 

Alcander, Halius, Prytanis are slain; 

And great No'thnon, valiant now in vain. 995 

Lynceus, advancing and demanding aid, 

Falls, intercepted by the weighty blade; 

Which, brandish’d fiercely backward from the mound, , 
Lops his mail’d head, and rolls it on the ground. 

Then Amycus, inured to bestial blood, 1000 

The mighty victor of the howling wood, 

(Skill'd to infect the shaft with poisonous art. 

And wing with double destiny the dart,) 
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The hero’s fatal arm, with Clytius, proved; 

And Cretheus, whom his comrade Muses loved. 1005 
The song, the lyre were still his soul’s delight: 
llis themes, the steed the warrior and the fight. 

At length to Mnestheus and Serestus known 
The storm of slaughter raging in the town. 

These leaders of the camp concur, and view 1010 

The admitted hero, and their routed crew. 

" Where tends your flight f what other walls remain? 
Or what beyond them hope you on the plain ?” 

Mnestheus exclaims, and sltall a single arm, 

Dastards! thus shake a city with alarm? 1015 

One man, immured within our mounds, destroy, 

4 

Unpunish’d thus, the flower of bleeding Troy ? 

O save your country, and respect her shame! 

Assert your gods, and great iEneas’ fanie !” 

Thus fired, they rally and condense in lines; 1020 

While Turnus slowly from the war declines. 

And draw's to where the river’s ambient tide 
Guanls with its broad expanse the rampart’s side. 

With fiercer confidence the Trojans glow ; 

And press with arms and shouts the shrinking foe. 1025 
As when the crowd, with spears athirst for blood, 

Assail the roaring monarch of the wood; 

Alarm’d, yet grim, and glaring ruddy fires, 

Scarce he gives back, and sullenly retires. 
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Valor and rage liis flight alike restrain : 1030 

Spears flame in front, and make his onset vain. 

Thus, while his breast with boiling fury beats, 

Turnus with proud and pausing foot retreats. 

Yet twice he burst upon the foes’ array; 

And twice along the walls he drove the scatter’d fray. 

But from the tents auxiliar forces run; 1036 

And bend in multitudes their might on one. 

Nor longer Juno durst his powers supply: 

For Jove sent Iris from the etherial sky. 

To threat his sister-queen, if Turnus more 1040 

Persist to float the ’IVojan camp in gore. 

Then fails his shield the battle to withstand; 

And death no longer rushes from his hand. 

So thick the o’ervvhelming shower of steel descends. 

His ringing helmet on his temples bends. 1045 

The stubborn brass gives way: his plumage stoops 
Shorn from his head, and his faint buckler droops. 

With mighty Mnestheus thundering in their van. 

Fiercely the ’Frojuns urge the wearied man. 

Now all his body, black with dust and blood, 1050 

Resolves, and gushes iu a briny flood. 

C 

With lungs that gasp for air, he breathes oppress’d; 

And quick strong pantings shake his laboring chest. 

At length, resulting with a haughty bound, 

Down to the tide he plunges from the mound, 1055 
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In all his arms: rejoicing in its freight 
'Fhe yellow river buoys his falling w'eight: 

And softly wafts him, wash’d from slaughter’s stain. 
Safe and with glory to his friendly train. 
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JupiTERy having called a council of the gods, and vainly endeavoured to 
reconcile Juno and Vcniis, who plead for their respective parties, 
declares his iinpartialify and his determination to leave the event of 
the war altogether to the Fates, The assault of the Trojan caiiip is 
renewed, and the danger of the besieged becomes imminent, ^neas, 
ill the meantime, having been received by Tarclion and the Etrurians 
as their general, advances with his new allies (of whose forces a cata-* 

4 

logne is given) to the assistance of his troops. An obstinate engage¬ 
ment ensues, in which Pallas is slain by Tiirnns, and Lausus and 
Mezentlus by ^neas. By the power and contrivance of Juno, Tur^* 
nus is withdrawn from Uie battle; and Aeneas remains master of tlie 
field. 
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Now, where his state the Lord of Nature holds, 

The palace of Oninipotence unfolds \ 

And the great Sovereign, from their heavenly bowers, 

To council summons all the etherial Powers, 

High in his hall, above the starry spheres; 5 

Whence in wide view the subject earth appears; 

And, full beneath the beamings of his eye. 

The Dardan camp, and Latiun armies lie. 

The Immortals here, each radiant on his throne. 

Sate, as their Lord thus made hi^purpose known : JO 

“ Say, mighty Powers of heaven! what cause inspires 
Your breasts with change, and thus with discord fires ? 
That Troy and Italy should blend in love, 

I will’d: whence then this war opposed to Jove.? 

Why should it burn r AVhat interest or alarm 1.5 

Can stir the people, and persuade to arm .? 
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The lime (nor need you urge its course) will come, 
When Carthage, bursting' on the towers of Rome, 
Shall pour, and all the unfolding Alps descend 
In war, to make the eternal city bend. 

Then, then with license, all ye Powers! engage : 
Drive as the Furies guide, and freely rage. 

Now bid, with me, the unhallow’d discord cease; 
And fold the nations in the embrace of peace.” 

Thus spak'c the Sire majestically brief: 

But Venus answer’d with dift’usive grief. 

“ O Sire! the eternal might which all confess ! 
Whose power alone can succour our distress! 

Seest thou how rage the foes ? how Turims’ steed 

$ 

Insults the held, and how the vanquish’d bleed: 
Even Troy’s strong mounds avail not now to save: 
Her foaming trenches roll a crimson wave. 

Even in her inmost camp she feels the sword: 

And not a groan can reach her absent lord. 

But hast thou will’d eternal siege her doom: 

With foes still hovering o’er her second bloom ? 
'I’o lift her hapi ess head in vain she tries; 

New arms contend to crush her ere she rise: 

And, see! from Arpi, roused by Latiaii hate, 
Again Tydides rushes on her state: 

And I again may bleed, yet doom’d to feel, 
Though sprung from thee, a mortal’s raging steel. 
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If not beneath thy peace, but braving thee, 

My Trojans toil’d to Katium through the sea; 

Let their unhallow’d deed thy vengeance prove: 

I ask not favor for the foes of Jove. 

But if, obedient to thy awful word, 

By Heaven alike and by the ISIanes stirr’d, 

Thither they steer’d, what power, controlling thine. 
Can change (liy law’, and other fates assign ? 

Why should I name Sicilia’s Haniing scene; 

And Iris, wing’d with whirlwinds by her queen? 

Why speak the tcinpcsls w'arriiig on the main; 

When their hrilicd king released them from the chaiti 
And now’, since this alone nnnain’d untried, , 
She summons liell to combat on her side: 

And dire Alecto, bursting on the light. 

Raves, and through Latium scatters black affright. 
’Fhc lofty hoiie of empire I resign; 

That cherish’d hope, while fortune yet was mine. 

Let those, more loved by thee, prevail and reign! 

But if for wretched Troy no ia|,^d remain ; 

And so thy cruel consort shall dispose ; 

By Troy’s pale ashes and her length of w'oes. 

Sire! I implore thy pity, let me bear 
Safe from the storm of war her blooming heir! 
Ascanius yet be mine ! The sport of seas 
Still let ^neas rove, as chance decrees. 
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But Id my love his guiltless otfspring shield; 

And draw my grandson from the dcathful field. 70 

To me Cythera and Idalia bow: ' 

Paphos and Amathus my sway avow. 

There let him chase, in soft inglorious rest. 

Arms and renown for ever from his breast: 

And let fierce Carthage o’er Ausonia ride; 75 ‘ 

No city there to check the Tyrian pride. 

What boots it now that, dauntless and entire, 

My hosts have pierced the heart of Grecian fire; 

And, seeking Latium to rebuild their state, 

Have borne and baffled all the storms of Fate ? 80 

Were it not better that, uncross’d the flood. 

They yet had till’d the fields where Ilion stood? 

Give them, O Sire! their Simoi’s again; 

With all tlieir labors on the Phrygian plain I 

For Troy’s poor sons their Troy we now implore; 85 

’I’o fight and perish on their native shore.” 

Then fired with rage imperial Juno rose: 

“ Why my deep wrongs thus force me to disclose ? 

To draw Latinns to tlie hostile field, 

What god or man ^Eneas’ rage compell’d ? 90 

Say! led by Fate he sought Hesperia’s plains: 

(’Hie Fate that madden’d in Cassandra’s strains!) 

When he forsook his camp, and wildly gave 
His life confided to the uncertain wave: 
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The reins of war and government resign’d 95 

To a boy’s hand, did we impel his mind ? 

To court the ’I'uscan faith, or to invade 
The sleep of nations, did our arts persuade ? 

What god deceived him ? what divine controll 

Forced error thus on his infuluute soul ? 100 

Where now' was Juno? w’here her herald now, 

The storm-wing’d goddess of the painted bow ? 

But ’tis unjust the Latiaiis thus .should prc.s.s 
The war-w'orn 'rrojans, and witli siege distress. 

Yes! ’tis unjust that Turnns yet should stand 10.5 

On his own .soil, and guard hi.s father’s land I 
He, who.se rich veirfs Pilurnnus’ blood supplies 
Sprung from the bright Venilia of the skies! 

What! shall the 'rrojairs then, untouch’d with blame, 
Float Latinm’s harvests with a flood of flame ? 110 

Realms not their ow'u with lawlc.ss power oppress ? 

Seise on the prey, and guiltily possess ? 

What! .shall they cover war with friemlship’s cheat ? 
£.\tend for peace the hand that arms the fleet ? 

Betray the sire? the plighted virgin rend 115 

From her lord’s breast ? yet never once offend ? 

Thou could’st withdraw thy son, when doom’d to bleed : 
And form an airy phantom in his stead. 

Thou could’st his vessels from their danger free, 

And change them to immortals of the sea. 
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All this thou could’st! yet if, forsooth, niy arms 
But aid niy friends, ’tis guilt that Heaven alarms! 
yKncas wanders, absent from his host: 

Still may he wander, and to them be lost! 

Truly lliou spcak’st, adoring at thy shrine, 125 

Cythora, Paphos, and Idalia thine. 

Why then desert lliosc realms of soft delight, 

For martial cities and tl»e bleeding light ? 

Me would’st thou argue as the liend of fate. 

Pleased to whelm ruin on the Phrygian state? 130 

Me ? and not her, who first exposed her Troy 
To the lierce (irecks, and call’d them to destroy? 

Her, wljo with crime jlissolved the nations’ ties; 

And made on Asia swelling Europe rise ? 

Say! was by us the Hardan spoiler led, 135 

With lawless love to force tlie Spartan’s bed ? 

To wake the war, and make its fury just. 

Did we supply the \^’ea})ons or the lust ? 

Then for thy friends thou should’st have fear’d the event; 
And not, thus wrangling, now too late lament.” 140 
Thus Juno pleaded; and through Heaven’s divan. 

As each inclined, a various murmur ran. 

So, wlien amid the forest’s depths confined, 

Groan the first infant spirits of the wind ; 

In pale alarm, the mariner f(ora far 
Hears the sure presage of the watery war. 
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Then Heaven’s Almighty Sire, who governs all, 
Began, and with his eye composed the hall. 

Mute, as he spoke, the imperial palace lay: 

Dread silence brooded on the realms of day. 
Earth trembles underneath : tlie zephyrs sleep; 
And glassy splendor floats upon the deep. 

“ Hear what I say, and let my words have weight! 
Since discord still divides (he «;therial stale; 

Nor Troy with Italy must yet unite: 

Proceed, this day, the fortune of the fight! 

My favor shall on neither sid(; incline: 

Trojans, Untulians shall alike be mine: 

Whiilhcr this siege shall Eatium’s hopes betray ; 
Or Troy complain of her misguided way. 

Nor free I the Untulians: all shall feel 
Their deeds’just recompense in woe or weal. 

Jove will be ecpial in his sovereign sway; 

'To all the same; the Fates will find their way.” 

So spake the Omnipotent; and gave the nod, 
'riie banks attesting of the Stygian god, 

Where wrapp’d in storm the pitchy torrent rolls ; 
And Nature trembled to her utmost poles. 

Then closed the council: from his golden state 
J ovc rose; and, round their monarch, to the gate 
The deities in pomp majestjipally wait. 

Meantime upon the camp the Latians pour 
Of steel and fire a thick and ceaseless shower; 
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While pent within their walls the iEneians light; 
Hopeless alike of victory or flight; 175 

iVnd line with thin defense the shaken towers: 

Their spirits sinking, and impair’d their powers. 

High in the front, unknowing how to yield, 

Their arms great Asius and Tliynimtes wield: 

(One sprung from miglity Imbraeus, and one 180 

Tlie far-famed Hicctaon’s martial sou.) 

Witli them the two Assaraci preside ; 

And vet(;ran Thymbris lights by Castor’s side : 

And, next, Sarpedon’s brothers press for fame, 

Clarus and I'hernon, who from Lycia came. 185 

Lyrnessian Acnion on the ascending foes 

The ponderous fragment of a mountain throws: 

Whom his great brother, Mnestheus, and his sire, 

Clytius, x\iih emulative nerves inspire. 

Some with vast stones and spears the walls defend: 19 O 

Some ply the bow, or fiery missiles send. 

In the mid light, his radiant temples bare. 

The Dardan boy, fond Venus’ worthiest care, 

Shines like a gem, inclosed in gold to deck 
The brow of beauty, or embla/e the neck: 195 

Or like wrought ivory, when the workman’s slight 
Circles with ebony the glossy white. 

Adown his milky neck his trepes flow; 

And round thfeir swell tl>e gold’s embraces glow\ 
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Tliee, also, Ismarus! the nations view’d 2(X) 

Scattering thy shafts, in vcnom’d death imbued : 

Sprung from illustrious sires, who held their reigu 
Where rich Pactolus dews with gold the plain. 

There too fought Miieslhcus, glorying in the might 
That lately saved the camp by I’urnus’ Hight; 205 

And Capys, high Jipou tlie roll of Pame, 

Who gave Campania’s capital her name. 

While here the storm of dubious conflict raves; 
Through tin; calm night .'Eneas plough’d the waves. 

For, when from good Evandei’s court he went, 210 
He pass’d direct to sovereign Tarchon’s tent: 

There, to the king exposed the powers he brongjit; 

His name, his race, the purpose of his thought: 

What friends around the banish’d tyrant press’d; 

And the dark storm that swell’d in Turiius’ breast; 215 

Then urged, that trust in human force was wrong; 

And made with prayers his pleaded reason strong. 
Convinced, the Tuscan straight consents to yield 
The entreated league, and follojv to the field. 

Then, of the Fates absolved, as Heaven decrees, 220 
The Indian nations launch upon the seas. 

Beneath the guidance of a foreign hand. 

The vtmei'an ship rides "first in proud command. 

The Phrygian lions, extant qji the prow, 

Yoked to her car beneath their goddess bow; 
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And, hallow’d by the Trojan exiles’ love, 

A sculptured Ida rears her woods above. 

Here rests the chief to careful thought resign’d; 

AVilh all the war levolviiig in his mind; 

While Pallas, seated at his left, inquires 230 

Curious to know the night’s etherial tires: 

(3r asks the friendly hero to relate 

The toils, on land and sea, that memorized his fate. 

^’ow. Goddesses! unlock the Adniun spring; 

And bathe me in its brightness, as L sing 23.3 

What ships, now rushing from Etruria’s coqsts, 
yEneas led, and what their arms and hosts. 

I’irst Massicus, a thousand in his train, 

I 

Cuts with his brasen tiger through the main. 

Him the bold youth from Clusinm’s walls obey : G40 

And Cosio’s SOILS, submitted to his sway. 

Arrows, their weapons: o’er their shoulders flung, 

Bows, nerved for slaughter, and light quivers hung. 

With him stern Abas sails, whose troops display. 

In blazon’d arms, the pride of war’s array. 245 

On his high prow a golden Phoebus shone. 

’J'o him, six hundred w’arriors of renown 

$ 

TIis Populonia gave; and, rich with ore, 

Ilva’s iron-bowell’d isle three hundred more. 

Then, third, /Asylas came; the holy seer, 2.30 

The god’s interpreter to human ear. 
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I'o him the Eatcs tlielr mystic page unroll 
In victim fibres, and the starry pole : 

Speak with the tongue of birds, and teach his eye 
With the red presage, Hashing from the sky. 255 

With him a chosen baud of w ar appears, 

A thousand phalangites with horrent spears ; 

Whom 'I’usean I’isie, of vMphe'an birth, 

Gave to the guidance of his warlike worth. 

Next Astur follows, bright in manly charms ; 2G0 


Proud of his steed and mauy-eolor’d anus. 

'^riirce hundred youths, with hearts of fuilh the same, 

To till his ranks from ancient Pyrgos came: 

Prom O.ere, and where Minlo laves the plains; 

And la/y mist thy clime, Gravisca;! stains. ‘i()5 

Nor, Ciny ras ! shall thou to fame be lost, 

Illustrious leader of l^iguria’s host! 

Nor thou, Cupavo! though but small thy slate: 

I'liou, on whose helm the swan’s white pinion sate, 

In fond meinurial of thy father’s fate. 270 

The crime was thine, O Love !_ for as (they say) 

Cycniis, his sire, resign’d to sorrow, lay 
Weeping his Phaeton; and, in the shade 
Of the green sisters, wooed the IMuse for aid; 

O’er his worn age iutenser whiteness stole; 275 

And a swan’s plumage veil’d the human soul. 
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Then on his buoyant plumes aloft he sprnn;^; 

And, floating on the clouds, in notes of anguish sung. 

7’he son now steers his comrades to the plain; 

And rows the mighty Centaur through the niain. 280 
I ler long keel parts the wave; and, on her prow, 

'riic sculptured monster seems in act to throw 
A lifted rock, and threats the deep below. 

There too, great Oenus from their country led 
Ilis native troops, and glitter’d at their head. 285 

I'Voin fateful Manto and the Tuscan flood, 

His heart beat strongly with immortal blood. 

Thy founder, Mantua! he, who wall’d thee round ;' 

And with his prescient mother’s name renowji’d: 

Mantua of ancient fame, whose arms embrace 290 

Three scvi ral nations, each distinct in race; 

Each of four tribes; their strength from Tuscan veins 
Derives; and Mantua as their sovereign reigns. 

Hence now five hundred, in the patriot cause. 

Warriors against himself Mezentius draws. 295 

Their prince’s ship air imaged Minciiis leads; 

Benacus’ offspring, crown’d with hoary reeds. 

Aulestes, rising to his hundred oars, 

Ne.\t lashes ocean, that in tumult roars. 

Prodigious Triton, at the galley’s head, 300 

Lifts his wreathed conch and thrills the seas with dread. 
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Human above the waist, a man’s stern brow 
Frowns o’er the shape, tliat ends in fish below. 

Proudly the monstrous form the billows press’d, 

That rage and groan beneath his shaggy breast. 305 
Such and so many chiefs, with Troy allied, 

In thirty vessels stem the foamy tide. 

Day had resign’d the skies; and now the moon 
Borne on niglit's car had reach’d the steep of noon. 
iEucas still, whose cares o’er sleep prevail, 310 

Sits by the helm, and orders every sail: 

When his own galleys, now a Nereid train. 

Assembled, meet him on the middle main; 

They who were changed, by great Cybele’s love. 

From ships the life of goddesses to prove. 315 

In number equal to the prows, that stood 
Chain’d to the shore, they now divide the fiood. 

Afar they know their king, and round him throng 
With playful gambols, and with choral song. 

Cymodocca, then, whose tongue excell’d, 320 

With breast above the waves, the vessel held. 

One band retains the stern ; one, oaring, plays 
In the mute wave, and, while in strange ama/:c 
The hero looks and listens, thus she says; 

Wakest thou, O Goddess-born ? be wakeful yet! 325 
Stretch all thy ropes, and all thy canvas set! 
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I’lie ])incs are we of Ida’s holy brow : 

’I'hy galleys late, but Ocean’s daughters now. 

7\s the llutuliau with perfidious flames 

Eush’d, and would violate our hallow’d frames, 330 

Compell’d, reluctantly we broke thy chain; 

And hither come to seek thee on the main. 

To us, Heaven’s Mother, touch’d with pity, gave 

’riic life of gods, immortal in the wave. 

liul tliy y\scanius, closed within his mounds, 335 

I'icrce Latinm with her horrent war surrounds. 

Alri'ady where thou badest, the Arcadian horse 
Stand in array with bold Etruria’s force. 

To interpose his hosts, and thus prevent 

The destined aid, is Turnns’ fix’d intent. 340 

lli.se! stir tliy soul! and, .soon as morning glow'.s. 

Sheathe all thy troops in arms to meet the foes ; 

And rear thy mighty sliield, that flames with gold, 

Vulcan’s bright pre.sent, of etherial mold. 

To-morrow’s sun, (nor slight my words as vain,) 345 
Shall sec llutniian mountains of the slain.” 

She spoke; and, parting, urged the galley’s course, 
With hand well skill’d to give the impelling force. 

Thus driven, the vt s.sel glides along the seas, 

Swift as a shaft that mates the flying breeze. 350 

The rest pursue her speed. iEneas heard 
In wonder wrapp’d; but feels his bosom cheer’d : 
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Hails the great omen ; and, with pious gaze 
Thrown upward to the starry concave, prays: 

“ Blcss’d Motlier of tlu; gods! on Idc renown’d ! 
Drawn by yoked lions, and with turrets crown’d! 

Who joy’st ill J)indymus! with power divine 
Be present non, and ratify thy sign! 

Goddess ! by thee be now our armies led ; 

And flame, propitious, at thy Phrygians’ head!” 3f)() 

No more he spake; and now revolving light 
Came rushing on the skies, and cha.sed the night. 

First his allies he bids, with earliest care, 

Their arms and spirits for the fight jirepare ; 

And wait the signal. From his lofty stand, ^ 30.5 

The camp and ’J'rojans now his eyes command. 

Then, proudly eminent, his shield he takes; 

And flaming on his arm the terror shakes. 

'^riie Trojans see, and with new fury throw 
A thicker storm of ruin on the foe ; ."70 

And raise exulting shouts: as mid the clouds 
The cranes of Strymon float in noisy crowds; 

When from the south the plumy nations sail, 

And their glad signals vibrate on the gale. 

Rapt by surprise tlie Ausoniau leaders stand; 37.5 

Till, turning, tltey behold the hostile band 
Covering the seas, and rushing to the land. 

O’er the chief’s crest a spiry radiance plays; 

And his shield’s orbit pours a torrent blaze. 
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As when red comets with disastrous glare 380 

Stream through the night, and shake their sanguine hair: 
()i Sirius rising, with his torrid breath, 

Ijoads the sick air with drougiit, disease, and death: 

And, the tierce glory kindling but to taint. 

Pale man is humbled, and the heavens are faint. 385 
Yet unsuppress’d the hopes of Turnus swell: 

The foe with swift prevention to repel, 

And seise upon the shore, his soul aspires: 

And, running throngli the ranks, he scatters martial tires. 

“Warriors! behold your wish I our foes now yield 390 
A fair encounter and an equal tield. 

The war is in your grasp. Jlespect the claim, 

Each of his wife, his hearth, his father’s fame I 
Forestall the shore I and, tottering as they stand 
With their first iloubtfiil footstcjis on the sand, 395 

Confound them \\ ilh your force! the daring find 
That Fortune, wlien they rush on her, is kind.” 

lie spake; and, pondering, to his host assigns 
One part to meet the foe, and one to guard the lines. 

Meanwhile, on platforms from the galley’s side, 400 
iEncas lands his troops beyond the tide. 

Some w atch the reihix of the languid main; 

And with an active bound the shallows gain : 

Some trust to oars. As I’archon’s eyes explore, 

He sees w'here billows break not on the shore; 
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But a soft swelling sea, unvex’d, expands : 

Thither he steers, and ihns exhorts his bands: 

** Now, now, my chosen Youths! ply all your oars! 

Rise! drive your ships, and let them plough the shores! 

Deep let their keels the hostile soil indent! 410 

Gain but the land; and hit onr barks be r<int!” 

Fired witli the inonareli’s soul, his ardent crews 

Urge their strain’d galleys on the Latiaii ooze, 

Till every beak gripes earth ; and, sahdy sped, 

Each keel reposes on its slimy bed. 415 

All but thine, ’I’arehon! on a lengthen'd rock. 

Hid by the waves, it rush’d with crashing shock. 

’Fhere, on the crag suspended as it stood, 

It bore awhile the invasion of the flood : 

Till from their compact all the timbers break ; 420 

And mid the waves at once their charge forsake. 

Intangled in the wreck, the men with pain 

Toil through the sea’s relapse, and slow to land attain. 

Nor Tnrnus stands in impotent delay ; 

But drives upon the foe his whole array; 425 

And all his trumpets sound. The rustic band 

Feel the first fury of Aeneas’ hand. 

His sword, in omen of a prosperous fight, 

Slays Thcron first, who rashly braved his might; 

Theron the great: his mail the weapon rives; 4.‘J0 

Through the rough gold and brazen foldings drives; 

And in his open’d side, deep plunging, dives. 

I. 
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By the same falchion Lichas meets his doom; 

Hipp’d, when she perish’d, from his mother’s womb; 

And thine, O Bheebus! from his natal hour: 435 

His earliest life protected by thy power. 

Cisseus and Oyas then, the bereft and strong. 

Whose [)onderous maces crush’d the embattled throng, 
Stretch’d by the hero fell: in vain their force ; 

I’heir arms Iferculcan; and their vaunted source, 440 
Sprung from Melaui])us: who, with kindred worth. 
Fought by Alcides, whilst he toil’d on earth. 

At Fharos, as he boasts, the javelin flies; 

And, through the mouth transfix’d, the vaunter dies. 
'Fhou, Cydon! too, as, urged by frantic joy, 445 

'riioii follovved’sl Clytins, love-inspiring boy, 

(On whose soft cheek the yellow down began 

'Fo mantle, and annoui'.ce the ri})ening man,) 

lladst perish’d now beneath the Dardan spear, 

liost to the guilty loves thou held’st loo dear, 450 

If, rushing in a linn compacted band. 

Thy brothers had not check'd the hero’s hand : 

Phorciis’ seven sons. Seven spears at once they throw; 
\V hich strike the shield or helmet of the foe; 

Or from his menaced body glance in air; 455 

’Furn’d by kind Venus with preventive care. 

Then to Achates, lighting by his side; 

“ Give me,” he said, “ those spears so often tried ; 
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Which steep’d in Grecian blood the Phrygian plain ; 
Which never flew, nor here shall fly in vain.” 460 

He spake: then seised and, grasping, hurl’d the weight 
Of a large javelin, cliargcd with Ma>on’s fate. 

Ilis buckler’s verge it burit, his cuirass tore ; 

And, deep within his bosom, <lrank the gore. 

Alcanor, running ere his brother «hops, 465 

With his right arm the falling warrior props. 

A second spear then speeds its bloody course; 

Strikes the sustaining arm with severing force ; 

Disjoints the shoulder, and its nerve unties; 

And the loose limb in dead dependence lies. 470 

’riieii Numitor from his fallen brother wrings 
’I'he deathful lance, and on jEncas springs : 

In vain:—to wound the chief the Fates deny : 
lint the spear rases great Achates’ thigh. 

Now Clansus, glorying in his youthful might 475 

And Sabine hosts, advances to the light. 

His javelin, from afar at Dryt)ps sent. 

Beneath the chin its gory passage rent; 

And stopp’d at once his voice and struggling breath ; 

The prostrate warrior pants in crimson death. 480 

Then by the victor’s arm three chieftains bled, 

Cold Boreas’ sons, in utmost Thrncia bred : 

And three, by Idas sent, their warlike sire. 

From Ismara, beneath his force expire. 

I 
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Now fierce ilalesus, willi the Auruncan host, 485 

Flies to the conflict, and asserts the coast: 

And great Messapus, Neptune’s son, succeeds 
’Jo his friends’ aid, and vaunts his fiery steeds. 

With all their powers the furioul^ hosts contend ; 

Those to possess the shore, and these defend. 490 

The invaders and the invaded shrink by turns; 

And the fierce fii'ht on Latium’s threshold burns. 

As when the winds with equal forces drive 
From adverse quarters, and for empire strive; 

They clash, they wrestle long in equal fray : 495 

All Nature toils beneath their mighty sway; 

And clouds and billows doubt which master to obey. 

With force so balanced Troy and Latiuni mix; 

Man stands to Man, and foot to foot they fix. 

But in another part, where torrent floods 500 

Whirl’d the loose stones, and rent the o’erhanging woods, 
When Pallas saw the Arcadian troops recede, 

(Who, wont to combat only on the steed. 

And now, compell’d their horses to forsake. 

Before their l/atian foes disorder’d break,) 505 

All means he tries (heir souls to re>inflame; 

With prayers to move, or with reproaches shame ; 

“ Unhappy Comrades ! whither do ye run ? 

By your great selves, and all your glories won; 
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Hy your Evander; by the hopes that grow 510 

To bind with equal wreaths ray rival brow, 

Dare not to fly! through yonder dark array, 

That lowers in front, your swords must hew the way. 
Eroin you, from me, your^couutry this demands: 

Nor ileaven in arms the noble deed withstands. .515 
Mortals, ’tis mortal force alone we feel : 

Our hands as numerous, and as keen our steel. 

Here rolls the sea, and space for flight denies; 

And there the camp, begirt with armies, lies. 

Which will ye seek ?” he says, and instant throws .520 
His headlong rage amid the thickest foes-. 

O D 

7'hcrc Lagus, brought by his disastrous chance,. 

Met the first furv of the Arcadian lance. 

Him, as he strovi; to lift a ponderous stone. 

The javelin, with unerring vigor thrown, 525 

•lust at the curving ribs’ disclosure struck: 

Pierced the mid spine and in the marrow stuck. 

Thence the fix’d spear the stooping victor rent: 

But Hisbo sprung to strike him as he bcait. 

Vain was the hope: for while, with fury blind, .5.00 
His friend’s sad fate possessing all his mind, 

Madly he rush’d, the prince’s wary sword 
The stroke prevented, and his bosom gored, 

Plunged in his heaving lungs; then, versed in death, 

On Sthenelus it turn’d, and stopp’d his breath. .5.05 
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Next lie, who sprung from Rhoetus’ ancient race, 

Doom’d hy liis crime his honor’d sire’s disgrace; 

Wlio <iurst with incest stain his stepdame’s bed, 

Aiicheniolus, beneath the victor blc«L 

Ye, too, famed twins of Daucus! now must die : 540 


Whose wondrous likeness mock’d the inquiring eye; 

So great, your very parents it beguiled ; 

Who, lost full oft in pleasing error, smiled. 

Rut Dallas now distinguish’d you too well: 

flopp’d by his blade, the head of ’riiymbcr fell: 545 

'I'hy sever’d hand, l.aridcs! seeks its lord; 

And still with quivering fibres grasps the swonl. 

Then, rallying round their prince, the Arcadians flow; 
Shame and revenge compr'l them on the foe. 
llis words, his glorious deeds their souls inspire; 550 
And every bosom feels contagious fire. 

As from your might, ye Rrothors, famed in war! 


Teulhras and 'lyres! Rlxeteus urged his car, 


Passing he met the spear by Pallas thrown. 


And saved the life of Ilus with his own : 


m. 

ooo 


Yet saved but while he died ;—beneath the wheels 


He falls, ajid spurns the ground with quivering heels. 
As when, propitious to the rustic’s vow, 

The breeze awakes to fan hot summer’s brow. 

The shepherd mid the stubble lights the bhize; 

And all around the power of Vulcan preys. 


560 
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'riic rushing flames the seated swain admires; 

And, in their useful triumph, hails the lires. 

So runs wanii spirit through the Arcadian baud; 

And Pallas! lifts for thee the united hand, 

But fierce IJalesus, galheniig all his force, 

Hush’d to the war to check the \ictor’s course. 

Beneath his spear, with well-uiin’d fury plii'd, 

Ladoii, Demodocus and Plieres <lied. 

Then from Strymouius, with his blade he smote ;')7() 
The hand uplifted to assail his throat. 

On Thoas’ front he dash'd a mjjssy stone ; 

And the brain issued through the shiver’d bone. 

Halesus’ father, who his fate divined. 

Had in the woods his darlitig care confined. ' .j)7.5 

But, when the father’s eyes were lock’d in death. 

The Fates arrest the son and claim his l)reath; 

A \i<'tim sacred to the JCvandriun spear. 

Pallas now sought him, and with vows drew lu'ur; 

“ Tiber, my native God I my aim succeed! j8() 

And give Halesus by my lance to bleed I 
So shall his spoils adorn thy trophied oak.” 

The god propitious listened as he spoke: 

For, while Halesus o’er Imaon spread 

His guardian shield, the fatal javelin fled ; o8/> 

Pierced his defenseless side, and stretch’rl him with the dead. 
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But Luusus, though so famed a chief was lost^ 

Allow’d not fear to settle ou the host: 

Lausus, the war’s great limb. Beneath his spear 
J’irst Abas fell, who met his fierce career, 590 

And stemm’d the battle’s tide. Together slain, 

Arcadians and Etrurians strew the plain ; 

And yon, O 'Frojans! saved from Greece in vain. 

Of equal chiefs and equal force possess’d, 

Shock the fierce armies, and the shore contest: 595 

And numbers from the rear so thickly crowd, 

That space to lift the lance is ill allow’d. 

Here Pallas, Lausus there impels the storm; 

Both of like age, and beauteous both of form. 

lioth like in fortune too; by I'ate’s decree G(X) 

Each doom’d no more his native land to see. 

But .love withheld them from the mutual fight; 

Iteserved to perish each by greater might. 

Now Turnus, by his sister warn’d, his car 
To laiusus’ aid drove tierccly through the war. G05 
Soon as his friends he reach’d, “ Desist!" he cried, 

“ My arm alone this combat shall decide : 

Pallas be wholly mine! and O I that Heaven 
The sire to see the falling son had given I” 

He spake : his hosts attend with instant awe ; GlO 
Suspend their rage, and from the plain withdraw. 
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Struck, as the battle bears tbe proud commands, 

Tbe youlb aw bile absorb’d in wonder stands; 

Surveys all 'rurnus o'er witb Hasbiiij; eyes ; 

His lofty mien and insolence of si/e; (il5 

z\nd thus at lengtb undauntedly replies: 

“ ’I'bis band shall either seise those regal spoils; 

Or a great death with glory close my toils. 

For either lot jny father is prepared. 

Abstain from threats, and wait the gods’ award.” G'20 
Speaking, with forward stride he sought the plain; 
While horror fro/e in each Arcadian vein. 

'J’o combat, hand to hand, in capial light, 

'rurnus springs furious from his chariot’s height. 

As a grim Hon, from a rocky brow (i25 

Who sees far otf a bull that threats below, 

Pours down upon his prey with lordly rage: 

So 'rurnus seems while rushing to engage. 

When Pallas now behold the chief advance 
Within the measureil limit of his lance, H.3() 

He lirst prepared the assault, if Heaven wouhl bless 
His daring arm, though weaker, with success: 

And thus he pray’d: “ Alcide.s, mighty Lord ! 

If, as a stranger, at my father’s board 

'rhou once didst share the hospitable rite, 1)35 

O! hear, and aid me in this arduous fight! 
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Let Turims fall! and, ere they close on «lny, 

11 is ey(!s behold me tear his arms away!” 

iMeidcs hears the youth; and, wrung with woe, 

Groans heave his breast, and tears in vain o’erllow. 640 
Then thus, to soothe his son, the almighty Sire: 

‘‘ Each has his day, and all the Fates require. 

'^I'o man a short fix’d term of breath they doom, 
lint to give life, in fame, beyond the tomb. 

Is virtue’s toil. What chiefs, of heavenly strain, 645 
To death submitted on the Phrygian plain! 

There my Sarpedon felt a mortal spear. 

Even Turnus waits his fall; and now his hour is near.” 

So spake the Father, and, in sorrowing mood, 

Turn’d his bright vision from the field of blood. 650 
Put Pallas now his forceful javelin threw ; 

And flaming from the sheath his falchion drew. 

O’er the raised shoulder where the buckler bent. 

The flying lance its furious passage rent: 

Through the strong verge a wounding point it bore; 655 
And just assay’d the mighty Turnus’ gore. 

’I’hen Turnus, menacing awhile his foe, 

Balanced his ponderous spear in act to throw; 

And cried; " N ow prove my belter weapon’s flight; 

See if its steel do not mure deeply bite!” 660 

lie said and hurl’d : the lance, with dreadful pass. 
Broke thi ough the shield’s strong folds of hide and brass: 
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Shiver’d the impeding corslet; and, bcnoutli, 

Deep in the hero’s bosom planted death. 

To wrench the javelin from the wound he trie<l: ()(i5 

J»ut his life issued with the gory tide. 

Forward he falls : his elaiisring arms resound ; 

on 7 

And with his bloody mouth he tears the hostile ground, 
'riien, as he trod upon the prostrate slain, 

'Hie insulting victor hails the Arcadian train: (>70 

“Arcadians! as I speak, attentive hear! 

Take this ni} message to lilvander’s ear! 

Such as I ought his Pallas 1 return: 

O 


llis corse, and all the solace of an urn 

Freely I givi?. I’he mighty 'rrojan’s host, f)75 

• * 

\Vill feel that honor now has dearly cost.” 

Then with his foot the expiring chief he press’d. 

And tore the sumptuous baldric from his breast: 

On which jMirylides, in storied gold, 

The direful tale of nujilial guilt had told: (>80 

How in one night so many bridegrooms bled; 

And murder triumph'd in the genial bed. 

This as his spoil now conquering 7'urnus claims; 

And the heart bounds on which the trophy flames. 
L'nhappy mortals I to the future blind: f)83 

W'ilh Fate’s dark workings hidden from the mind: 

Whom gaudy Fortune’s perfidy beguiles ; 

Inflates with favor and corrupts with .smilc.s. 
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The time will come when Turnus shall detest 

The costly prize, and deem this hour unbless’d: 690 

Shall wish that Pallas had untouchM remain’d; 

And his proud lancc one glory less had gain’d. 

But his sad friends, with many a groan and tear, 

Their breathless Pallas on his buckler Ijoar. 

O ]iain at once and glory of thy race! G95 

Thus, thus return’sl thou to thy sire’s embrace ? 

This day, thy first of warfare, was thy last: 

But thy great hand renown’d it as it pass’d. 

Now', no vague rumor of the dire event. 

But sure iulelligence .'Eneas rent. 700 

ilis friends he heard, beneath the hostile sw'ord 
On fate’s nice verge, his instant aid implored. 

W ith rage, incensed by grief, his bosom glows; 

And his fierce blade the foremost battle niovvs: 


'I’lirough blcciling ranks unfolds an ample road; 70J 

Till the wide ll<‘ld with carnage is bestrow’d. 

'Phee, 'rurnus! through the storm of death he seeks; 
Wliile yet thj lieart exults, and javelin recks. 

Pallas, Evauder, the kind hands he press’d, 

The board that welcomed him a stranger guest, 710 
All rush upon his thought, and nerve the blow. 

That falls in vengeance on the hated foe. 

P'our youths whom Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred 
(Atoning offerings to the mighty dead) 
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Alive lie seises; and decrees to pour, 715 

Effused around the pyre, their victim gore. 

His lance at Magus then from far he sent: 

But Magus stoop’d; and, as the weapon spent 
Its death on air, besought compassion’s aid; 

Clung to the hero’s knees, and suppliant pray’d; 7'2() 

“ By thy great father’s shade, and by thy son, 

Sparc with niy life a child and sire in one ! 

Rich is iny house; its secret chambers hold 
’J’aleuts of silver and unfasliion’d gold. 

Its rooms of state disclose a (irecious store 725 

Of gold in ornament, and gold in ore. 

Not on my doom the fates of Troy depend: 

One life is nothing when such powers contend.” 

'riius he, and thus iEneas: “ All that heap 
Of vaunted treasure for thy children keep. 730 

The sale of lives is stopp’d by Turmis’ sword: 

War now is madden’d, nor will hear accord. 

When Pallas fell, thy king forliadc to spare : 

This knows my father’s spirit; this, my heir.” 

Then, grasping with his left the suppliant’s crest, 735 
He plunged the ruthless falchion in his breast, 
llaenionides was nigh, whose holy care 
Tended the shrines of the Latonian pair. 

His brows were circled with the priestly crow n; 

And, richly wrought, his arms and mantle shone. 


740 
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Him llyiug o’er tiie field the chieftain drove; 

And, as he fell, hung shadowing from above: 

Then slew', and seised his shoulder’s costly load; 

A trophy which to dice, O Mars! was vow’d; 

And now Sercstns bore. But, proud of might, 743 
V ulcaniun Ca;cnlus restored the fight, 

With Llmbro join’d, from Marsiaii mountains sent: 

On those his rage the Dardaii hero bent; 

Aiiid broke nj)on them in tcnipestuons death. 

Anxnr already had resign’d his breath. 750 

The shield-sustaining arm the sword had lopp’d; 

And down on t'arth the massy buckler dropp’d. 

Much had he boasted; and had haply thought 

* I 

His heaven-high pride would give the force he sought; 
And fondly seen, in hope’s delirious dream, 755 

Life w'ufling on to age its lucid stream. 

Then Tarquitus, exidting in bright arms, 

(Wlioni the nymph Dryope, of heavenly charms. 

To Eaunus bore, the ranger of the wood) 

Sprang forward, and the furious chief withstood. 7(>0 
But nought his vigor and his arms avail: 

The /Enciaii javelin burst his shield and mail; 

And, as his suppliant voice for life implored, 

His neck is sever’d by the victor’s sword; 

Who spurn’d the bleeding trunk, and fiercely cried: 765 

Lie there, dread Warrior! there resign thy pride! 
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Not destined with thy sires in death to sleep! 

No tender mother o’er thy corse shall weep ; 

But birds of ravin tear thee on the plain; 

Or hungry fish beneath the roaring main.” 770 

Then Lucas and Anta3us felt his ra"c; 

O 7 

Proud in the van of battle to engage : 

And valiant Nuina fell beneath his spear; 

And yellow Gamers, noble Volscens’ heir: 

Who the still sceptre of Amycla: held ; 775 

And all Ausonia’s lords in wealth excell’d. 
iEg®on thus, as heralded by Fame, 

On fifty shields sustain’d the Thunderer’s fiame. 

With swords as numerous scatter’d dire dismay; 

• * 

And shook his Innidred arms at heaven’s array: 780 

While, from his fifty bosoms’ fiery store. 

His fifty mouths a flaming deluge pour. 

So dreadful on the field iEneas storm’d; 

When once with blood liis quicken’d steel was warm’d. 
Then at N ipha?us he directs his war; 785 

And meets the four fierce steeds that whirl his car. 

They, as the sanguine chief approaches near. 

Turn from his rage and, wild w'ith terror, rear: 

Shiver the car; o’erturn their lord in gore, 

And with ungovern’d phrensy seek the shore. 790 

Meanwhile through ranks, where most the battle bleeds, 
’File brother-warriors urge their milk-white steeds. 
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Ligcr nnd Lucngus: that guides the reins; 

This whirls the falchion, and the iight sustains. 

j iMicas sees, nor brooks their fierce advance; 79 j 

Eiit rushes on them with his lifted lance. 

Liger first speaks:—“ Not these, whom thou eoiild’st shun, 

'I'hc steeds of I'ydeus’ or of Peleus’ son : 

Nor this the Phrygian plain; here, safe from Greece, 

At once thy battles and thy life shall cease.” 800 

Thus madly J^iger vaunts; while not with breath 

The Dardan hero menaces, but death. 

As o’er his horses Lucagus inclined, 

Incites their fury with his sword behind; 

.1 ust as his force for combat he collects, 80.5 

% 

And his left foot to fix his step projects, 

Through his shield’s lower verge the javelin Hies; 

And buried in his groin profoundly lies. 

Prone from his seat he wallows on the plain; 

And thus the insulting victor taunts the slain: 810 

“ Thy horses, Lucagus! have not betray’d 
Thy hopes; or fled by shadowy fears dismay'd. 

Thou springest from thy chariot self-impell’d.” 

Then, rushing to their heads, the steeds he held. 

But from his seat the hapless brother thrown, 815 

Lifts his bare hands, and sues with moving tone ; 

“ O mighty Trojau! by thy. ovyn high worth; 

By those who smiled, exulting at thy birth. 
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Spare me! and let my prayers avert my fate.” 

^neas interposed: “ Not such of late 820 

'fhy tongue: no! die, deserted as thou art! 

Nor let a brother from a brother part!” 

His falchion then the suppliant’s bosom gored. 

So fraught with slaughter raged the Dardan sword: 

Burst o’er the field like some resistless ilood; 825 

Or a black storm that rends the crushing wood. 

And now Ascanius and his Trojan train, 

So long besieged and press’d by foes in vain. 

Break out and join their friends upon the plain. 

To Juno then thus spake imperial Jove: - 830 

Thou sister of my blood! my nuptial love! 

Venus, as well thou thought’si* her hosts sustains; 

And pours celestial vigor through their veins: 

Gives them the soul still fierce, the nerve still new; 
Which dangers cannot daunt, or toils subdue.” 835 

Juno submiss replies; “ My glorious Lord I 
Why thus distress, who trembles at thy word ? 

If now my le^H^ rightful power possess’d, 

That power which once enthroned me in thy breast, 

My suit, Almighty I would not vainly plead ^ 840 

For leave to rescue Turnus ere he bleed; 

And safely from the field to hoary Daumis lead. 

Else must he perish, and to Troy resign 

His guiltless blood, though drawn from blood of thine: 
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Though his high lineage from Pilumnus came: 845 

And oft thy shrine has seen his incense flame/’ 

To her the Olympian King: “ If all thy prayer 
Be the doom’d youth from instant fate to bear; 

And gain from me extension of his day,— 

Haste ! and by flight thy Turnus’ death delay! 850 

Thus far may be indulged : but if thy mind 
Cherish some bolder purpose, kept behind; 

If thou would’st change the war’s decreed event, 

False are thy hopes and on a phantom bent.” 

What if thy heart,” the Queen with tears replies, 855 
Should haply grant the boon thy tongue denies; 

And fated Turnus fill a timely tomb ? 

Now must he fall and by a cruel doom. 

This, this I see ;—but O ! may he remain 

To mock my fears, and prove my prescience vain! 860 

O! may’st thou yet, to pleading mercy kind, 

Avert, (for so thou canst,) the death design’d!” 

She spake; and downward from the etherial height. 

In mists appaiel’d, sped her whirlwind flight, 

Darkness with tempest on her state attends; 865 

Till her wing’d foot amid the war descends. 

There a light cloud (most wondrous to behold I) 

Takes from her hand the mighty Dardan’s mold. 

Then in like arms the phantom she arrays; 

The shield and helm and crest’s celestial blaze; 
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And gives its lips to breathe, in vocal wind, 

Organic utterance uninform’d by mind. 

So flit, they say, the spectres of the dead: 

Or shapes that flutter round the dreamer’s bed. 

Now the proud shade, in front of all the hosts, 875 
Shakes his flerce spear and challenges with boasts. 
Infuriate Turnus presses to the fight; 

And hurls his singing javeliu at the sprite. 

The sprite shrinks back, and, with well-fcigti’d alarm. 
Turns from the terror of the chieftain’s arm. 880 

Then Turnus, when he deems iEneas flies. 

Elate, and turbulent in triumph cries: 

“ Where speeds the hero ? wherefore thus betray 
Thy plighted fair, and cheat the nuptial day ? 

The land thou sought’st through many a stormy wave, 885 
This arm shall give thee in a Latian grave,” 

Thus \ aunting, he pursues and shakes his blade; 

Blind that his hope the sport of air is made. 

By chance, connected with the steepy shore. 

Stood the tall ship that king Osinius bore 890 

From Clusium’s coast: descending from its side. 

Ladders and platforms bridged the narrow tide. 

Hither iEneas’ trembling shadow flies; 

And, plunging to the hold, in darkness lies. 

Turnus with equal speed pursues the foe : 895 

Darts o’er the bridges, and attains the prow. 

M 
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Scarce is he there, when Juno’s ready hand 

Bursts the strong chains and drives the ship from land: 

While, rapt by slaughter o’er the distant plain, 

JEiieas seeks his absent foe in vain. 900 

Then, scornful of concealment, whence it lay 
The phantom springs aloft, and melts in day. 

But Turnus, wafted swiftly o’er the flood, 

Amazed, nor conscious of the goddess stood: 

But, thankless for his life, with raging eyes QOO 

And lifted hands, he thus obtests the skies: 

“ And was my guilt. Almighty Sire! so great, 

That thus thou doom’st me to this blushing fate ? 

Ah wretched! whence and whither am I borne .f* 

What land have left? what I’and must reach with scorn? 910 
Can I again my friends and country see ? 

Those friends (confusion !) that now bleed for me ? 

Hark! on the blast the groan of death resounds : 

1 sec them scatter’d, and 1 feel their wounds. 

O that kind earth could here unfold her breast, 9b'> 
To wrap me deep in everlasting rest! 

But you, O Winds! more ready to my prayer. 

Dash me on rocks! to savage quicksands bear! 

Plunge me where no reproaches pierce the deep; 

Nor conscious shame can wound me as I sleep!” 920 
ITius speaking, toss’d on passion’s stormy tide. 

His mind unanchor’d floats from side to side. 
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Now he decides from life at once to part; 

And sheathe the falchion in his swelling heart: 

Now to essay the deep; and, swimming, strain 925 

To. reach the land, and IVoy confront again. 

Thrice each expedient tried the desperate chief: 

Thrice pitying Juno lends unwish’d relief. 

With wind and tides the vessel flics to port; 

And safely bears him to the Dauuian court. DJO 

But now Mczentiiis to the figlit succeeds, 

By Jove impell’d; and Troy mid triumph bleeds. 

With hate infuriate at the tyrant’s sight, 

On him the Etruria)is pour the storm of light; 

All against one : their shock unmoved he braves^; 935 
Like some vast rock that swells to meet the waves: 

Amid the rage of storms exalts the brow, 

Reckless of heaven above and seas below; 

And stable on its base the war delies. 

First Hebrus, Dolichaon’s oft’spriug, dies, 940 

Fell’d by his sword: then l^atagus he slays; 

And Paluius, whom his coward flight betrays. 

At Latagus a rocky mass he throws 

Full on his front, and bursts his shivering brows. 

Of timid Palmus, as he turns to flight, 945 

He cuts the sinews where the knees unite; 

And tearing from the chief, as prone he lies, 

His arms, to Lausus gives the radiant prize. 
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Phrygian Evanthes then the monarch’s spear 

Lays low; anil Mimas, Paris’ loved compeer: 950 

Whom, in that fatal night’s disastrous gloom. 

In which Cisseis’ tlame-impregnate womb 

Gave Paris to the light, Theano bore 

To Amyous; but on his native shore 

Sleeps Paris, while, beneath the Latian walls 955 

III a strange land unhappy Mimas falls. 

As, by the chase with numerous death pursued, 

A boar breaks furious from the covering wood: 

Who long on Vesulus’ pine-w'aving head, 

Or mid Laurentum’s reedy marshes fed, 960 

When by the toils beset he stands the attack, 

i 

Ciiums the hot foam and rears his horrent back. 

From far with shouts and shafts bis foes engage; 

Nor tempt too near the terrors of his rage. 

His teeth he grinds ; he turns on every part; 965 

And from his shoulder throws the blunted dart. 

So, of the hosts that rage against their lord, 

None dare the close encounter of his sw'ord. 

But, all aloof and shouting, from afar 
They gall him with the shafts of missile war. 970 

From Corythus, renown’d by ancient fame. 

With blood derived from Greece, young Acron came: 
From the crown'd shrine of Hymen rush’d to arms; 

And left his fair-one’s yet untasted charms. 
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Him, in the purple favors of his bride, 975 

Mezentius now amid the ranks espied; 

And mark’d with joy: as when, with hunger bold, 

A lion, who had circled oft the fold. 

If chance a vagrant goat attract his sight. 

Or stag whose forehead swells in branchy height, 980 
Roars with horrific transport; lifts his mane : 

Springs on his victim, and enjoys the slain; 

With famine’s rage the panting entrails draws; 

And black blood gutters from his rending jaws. 

So iiercely rush’d Mezentius on his prey; 985 

And low in dust ill-fated Acron lay: 

Convulsive spurn’d the ground, and grasping tore 
The splinter'd javelin crimson'd with his gore. 

Next, as Orodes fled, with conscious might 
1 monarch scorn’d to wound him in his flight : 990 

wi*(i a fleeter foot the chief outran; 

H t, shock’d, and overthrew him man to man. 

Then, as beneath his lance the vanquish’d lies, 

“ Lo, Friends! Orodes falls,” the victor cries, 

** One of their props of war!” His following train 995 
Shout, and with echoing triumph shake the plain. 

Then thus the expiring chief with ebbing breath: 

“ Like fates hang o’er thee to avenge my death : 

Not long shall thou exult, whoe’er thou art; 

But lie with me beneath a mightier dart.” 


1000 
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JVlozentius with a cruel smile replied: 

“ Die thou! on me let sovereign Jove decide!” 

11c spoke, and rent his weapon from the wound. 
Death’s gathering shades the prostrate, chief surround: 
Dark and more dark they spread; till on his sight 1005 
Rest iron slumber, and eternal night. 

Alcathous died by Caedicus oppress’d: 

Sacrator pierced Ilydaspes’ panting breast. 

13y llapo’s javelin was Parthenius slain; 

And the same arm stretch’d Orses on the idain. 1010 
Clonius and daring Ericetes fell. 

Hurl’d by Messapus to the shades of hell: 

This dooni’d, while fighting foot to foot, to bleed: 

Tliat, as he lay thrown prostrate from his steed. 

On the proud victor Agis bends his force: 1015 

But high-born V alcrus arrests his course: 

Strikes with the noble vigor of his sires; 

And prone beneath his sword the foe expires. 

Then Thronius, pierced by Salius, bites the ground ; 

And Salius lulls beneath Nealces’ wound, 1020 

Whom the far-fiying shaft and spear alike renown’d. 

With mutual slaughter purpling all the coast, 

Impartial Mars confounded either host. 

By turns the victors and the vanquish’d groan: 

None stoop to flight; and rage is felt alone, 1025 
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From Jove’s high palace, touch’d with human woe, 
The gods behold the frantic scene below. 

Those Venus, these Saturnian Juno cheers: 

While pale Tisiphone her form uprears; 

And high amid the hosts in Stygian pomp appears. 1030 
But now Me/entius shakes aloft his shield; 

And bursts in stronger tempest on the tield. 

I 

Like vast Orion, when with giant stride 
He walks through ocean and surmounts the tide: 

Or, in his grasp an ash, the mountain’s boast, 1035 

Treads earth, and looks amid the starry host. 

Thus tower’d Mezenlius mid the ranks of light; 

When from afar iEiieas mark’d his might: . 

And hasten’d to oppose it: void of fear 

The Tuscan sees the mighty foe draw near; 1040 

And firmly on his massy bulk relies : 

Then measuring his distance with his eyes: 

“ Now may this hand and lance, the gods I trust, 

To my bold purpose, as they wont, be just! 

His spoils, my Lausus! from the pirate torn, 1045 

By thee, illustrious troj)hies, shall be worn.” 

He said, and hurl’d from far his sounding lance; 

Which, striking on the shield, with rapid glance 
Err’d to Antores, and his bowels rent: 

Alcides’ comrade he, from Argos sent 1050 

To share Evander’s fortunes o’er the main. 

Now, by another’s wound untimely slain, 
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He falls; and, gazing wildly on the skies, 

On his dear 4rgos fondly thinks, and dies. 

iEncas then dismiss’d his mighty spear; 1055 

Through the strong shield it held its fierce career. 

The folds of linen offer’d slight delay: 

The triple brass and triple hide gave way. 

Through each defense the furious weapon pass’d; 

And, reaching to the groin, there staid at last; 1060 

Nor longer kept its force : rejoiced to view 
The Tuscan’s blood, his sword jEueas drew; 

And on the daunted foe like a stiong tempest flew. 

When Lausus saw his much-loved sire’s distress. 

He groans, and tears his anguish’d soul confess. 1065 

I 

And here, illustrious Youth! if future time 
Will yield belief to virtue so sublime, 

Thy deed, thy fate my song shall give to fame; 

And distant ages, weeping, hail thy name. 

The impeded father, with the foot of pain, 1070 

Drew slowly back, and trail’d along tlie plain 
Tlie hostile javelin ; while the son, beneath 
The high-nraised falchion springing, braved its death. 

And check’d the hero. As the filial shield 

Cover’d the sire retreating from the field, 1075 

Shouts of applause from all his friends resound; 

And their thick-falling darts the foe confound. 

He rages, and behind his shield remains. 

As, when the clouds drive hail upon the plains. 
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Gall’d by the shower, the traveller and hind 1080 

Speed to some refuge from the stony wind.. 

Or roof’d beneath a rock they shim the sky; 

Or shelter’d by a river’s margin lie; 

Till, victor of the storm, with joyous ray 

The sun restore their labors with the day. 1085 

Thus overwhelm’d with missiles from afar, 

^neas stands protected from the w'ar; 

And, chiding Lausus, threats him from his fate: 

“ Ah! why, fond Youth! beyond thy strength be great? 
And dare a deed that prudence would dissuade? 1090 
On death thou ruim’st, by piety betray’d.” 

But Lausus not the less the foe defies; 

• * 

Till all the terrors of the Dardan rise; 

And the Fates spin the youth’s extremest thread: 

For the puissant sword with fury sped, 1095 

Aim’d at his body, plunges in his breast 
Through the light buckler, and the embroider’d vest. 
(That vest, dear offering of parental love, * 

His mother’s tender hand with gold enwove.) 

Gore floats his bosom, and, in pale divorce, * 1100 

Parts the sad spirit from the falling corse. - 
But when his face, as life’s warm colors fade. 

Pale, deadly pale, Anchises’ son survey’d; 

All rage extinct, he heaves the heart-deep groan. 

Moved with a piety so like his own: 


1105 
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Then, stretching out liis hand; “ To worth like thine 
Wlmt equal honors can my power assign ? 

Unha])py Boy! ^neas, feeble here, 

Can only give thy pious love a tear. 

Keep thy dear arms ! and, if that touch the dead, 1110 
Rest with thy sires in one sepulchral bed. 

This may at least console thy mournful shade; 

I'hou fell’st beneath the great iEnei’an blade.” 

Upbraiding then the Etrurians’ tardy fears. 

Himself the youtliful hero’s body rears : 1115 

While their warm life the sever’d vessels pour; 

And all his comely tresses drop with gore. 

Meanwhile the sire, reclining on the ground. 

With Tiber’s wave refresh’d his glowing wound. 

His languid length beneath an oak was thrown; 1120 

And pendent on the boughs his helmet shone. 

His ponderous arms reposed upon the plain; 

And round their monarch stood lus chosen train. 

Faint on the trunk he gave his neck to rest; 

And smoothed the beard thaf floated on his breast. 1125 
Of Laus^ much his anxious cares inquire; 

And oft he sends to bid him to his sire. 

But breathless Lausus, from the fatal fleld. 

Now his sad comrades bear upon his shield; 

The mighty vanquish’d by a mighty wound: 

And o’er the corse their loud laments resound. 


1130 
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From far the wretched father’s boding mind 
Caught the wild woe that groan’d upon the wind. 

His hoary locks he tore, and frantic spread 
Deforming dust upon his awful head : 11.'IS 

Clung to the body, and, by anguish driven, 

Raised his expostulating hands to Heaven. 

“ And could, my Son ! the base desire of breath 
Urge me to leave thee in my stead to death ? 

And do I now by these thy wounds respire ? 1140 

The child thus bleeding to preserve the sire ? 

Ah! now at length I feel my exiled slate: 

Now, now the pang is exquisite with fate. 

My crimes, my Son! obscured thy lustrous name; 

And hung a mildew on thy bleoni of fame. ' 114.5 

Driven by my people from my fathers’ thn)ne, 

I gave my heir an exile’s lot alone. 

To my wrong’d country many deaths I owed ; 

And well for thee my guilty blood had flow'd : 

Yet still 1 breathe with men, and drink the day— 1150 

Rut will not long.” 'I’hus speaking, whence he lay 
lie rose upon his halting thigh with pain ; ^ 

Check’d by the potent wound, but check’d in vain; 

And, with a soul that pain and death detied. 

Call’d for his horse, his solace and his pride; 

(His valued steed, who still had borne his weight 
When conquest crown’d him on the field of fate;) 


1155 
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And, as tlie favorite stoop’d his sorrowing crest, 

His ear, that seem’d intelligent, address’d: 

“Rhoebus! we long have lived, if long there be 1160 
In the poor term of mortal destiny. 

Either, this day the Dardan’s head and spoils. 

In reeking triumph borne, shall grace thy toils; 

And thou, the avenger of my hapless boy, 

Shalt share with me the glory and the joy; 1165 

Or, if our daring shall our power exceed, 

With honor and with me at once shalt bleed. 

For well, my noble Horse! I know thy soul 
Too high to bear a Phrygian lord’s controll.” 

He spoke; and, rising to his seat, bestrode 1170 

The horse, familiar with h?s wonted load: 

Then fill’d both hands with darts; whilst o’er his brows. 
Crown’d with its floating crest, the helmet glows. 

Thus arm’d, he rushes to the bleeding fight: 

And shame, grief, rage his madden’d heart excite. 1175 
Thrice with his utmost voice he calls the foe: 

^neas hears, and lifts his ardent vow : 

“ So mayjgreat J ove, so Phoebus grant thou stand 
'The challenged conflict, hand opposed to hand!” 

No more he said; but, with his threatening lance, 1180 
Sprang to prevent the challenger’s advance. 

Tlien he; “ Why seek, most savage as thou art! 

When thou hast slain my child, to daunt my heart ? 
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Thy force could reach me only through my son: 

His death alone Mezentius has undone. 1185 

Death is a phantasy beneath my care; 

And not a god has heard my coward prayer. 

Cease then! I come to die, nor ask to live : 

But first accept the presents that I give.” 

Then, with his steed careering widely round, 1190 
With spear succeeding spear he strove to wound. 

Thrice circled he, and thrice iEneas wheel’d; 

And, watchful as the foe begirt the field. 

Bore the thick battle on his golden shield ; 

Till, wearied from its fretted orb to wrest 11 95 

Dart after dart, in fight unequal press’d; * 

Long pondering how to act, at length he broke 
lu vengeance forth, and aim’d the fatal stroke. 

The furious spear, with well directed force, 

Tore through the temples of the warrior horse. 1200 
High rears the steed and, frantic with the pain. 

Lashes, and hurls his rider on the plain; 

Then, headlong following, on his lord he lies. 

From either host loud clamors mount the skies: 9 - 
While the glad victor, with an eager spring, 1205 

Bares his dread falchion o’er the prostrate king; 

And proudly cries; “Say! where Mezentius now? 

The raging spirit and the lofty brow ?” 
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To him the Tuscan, as on heaven, amazed, 

With eyes just opening from his trance he gazed; 1210 
“ WMiy thus, fell foe! with insult sharpen death? 

Take without guilt, for so thou may'st, my breath! 

’Twas not on other terms than these we fought; 

Nor other league with thee my Lausus sought. 

lint, if such grace a vanquish’d foe may find, 1215 

Ah! let my body bo to earth resign’d. 

Too well 1 know, and dread, alas! too late, 

k 

The infuriate vengeance of iny people’s hate. 

From this protect me, and avert its doom; 

And let me slumber in my Lausus’ tomb.” 1220 

Then to the expected steel he gave his throat: 

« 

And the warm streams of Vife o’er all his armour float. 
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Argument 


On tlie morning after liis victory, £neas erects a trophy with the arms 
of Mezeiitius, and harangues his forces. He then sends the body of 
Pallas ill funeral pomp to the city of Evander, where it excites the 
most afflicting lamentation; and ^ucas receives a legation from the 
court of Laiirentuni, soliciting a truce and permission to bury their 
dead. He accedes to their requests; and the truce of twelve days, 
which is granted, is devoted by both parties to the peifomiancc of 
their last duties to their slain friends. In the meantime, the ambas¬ 
sadors, who had been sent by the Latins to obtain the assistance of 
Diomede, return and report to Latinos and his senate the ill success 
of their emlmssy. The speeches of Drances and Tiirnns on this occa¬ 
sion divide and agitate the council^ till their debates are interrupted 
by the approach of the enemy to their walls* Turnns, separating his 
artiiy, nuirchcs with the infantry to occupy a pass, to which ^neas 
is advancing; and sends Camilla with the cavalry to oppose the 
Tuscan horse on the plain. Diana relates to Opis, one of her at¬ 
tendant nymphs, the history of Camilla, tlic Voboiaii queen; whose 
approaching death the goddess foresees and commissions Opis to 
revenge. 4ii obstinate engagement ensues between tlic cavalry of 
the two armies; and the fall of Camilla, who distinguishes herself by 
great feats of valor, is followed by the entire rout of the Latins. On 
the intcUigenee of tliis disaster, Tiirniis, ilescrting the post which he 
had seised, hastens to the succour of his friends; and ^neas, availing 
himself of the opportunity thus presented to him by his unwary 
adversary, advances through the unfortifiGd passes. Both armies 
prepare fora decisive battle before the city; but are prevented from 
engaging by tlie approach of night. 
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ic.HT came anti pass’d; and, rising from the main, 

Morn strewM her roses o’er the otlicrial plain; 

When great iEncas, victor in the fight, 

(Though his slain friends demand the funeral rite 

In duty from his hand, and Pallas’ fate ;> 

I^ress’d on his bosojn^with afiTicting weight) 

First to the gods intent to pay his vows, 

« 

Soon as the day-star beam’d, despoil’d of boughs 
A mighty oak ; then fix’d it on a mound, 

And with Mezentius’ armour proudly bound: 10 

To thee, great Mars! a trophy. From its head 
The adapted helmet sanguine dew-drops shed. 

Next, the chief’s fractured spears were ranged with art; 
And his bruised cuirass, bent with many a dart. 

On the left hand his brazen buckler hung; lo 

And his sheathed falchion round the neck was slunR. 
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Then, by his captains circled on the plain, 

iEiicas thus harangued his martial train: 

“ Soldiers! behold tlic war’s prime labor o’er; 

Nor feel a fear for what may wait you more, 20 

Lo! here the proud, the fierce Mezentius stands, 

The field's first-offering, by your leader’s hands. 

Of all that chief, of terrible renow'n, 

This gory monument remains alone. 

Now let ns rusli, as conquest points the way; 25 

And make the city and her king obey. 

Your arms prepare; assume on sure success: 

And when the gods auspiciously shall bless 

Our lifted standards and our moving camp, 

Let neither sloth delay, nor terror damp. 30 

N ow let us pause awhile for pious ends ; 

Whilst each his slain to sepulture commends: 

And gives the dead (their only pride below) 

The rightful honors of funereal woe. 

Go then! and let those patriot heroes gajn 55 

A trophied tomb, who bled that we might reign. 

And first be sent to sad Evander’s town 
✓ 

Pallas, whose youthfid arm achieved renown : 

Whom new to combat, but in glory’s pride, 

r 

Relentless death has sever’d from our side.” f 40 
With tears he spake; then sought the rooti||6T 

I 

Where o’er his Pallas, stretch’d by crbel Fate, 
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Acoutes bends in sorrow: who, of yore, 

True to his side Evander’s armour bore; 

And now attended on his dulling heir, 45 

Less bless’d by Heaven but, with like faithful care. 
Around, the Arcadian menials blend their grief 
With Troy, that throngs to mourn the youthful chief. 
Circling the corse, with locks that wildly Ilow, 

SUmd Phrvofia’s dames in dumb and ri^id woe. 50 

But, when they see their king, beyond restraint 
Their swelling anguish bursts in loud coniplaiut. 

Their breasts they strike; and, wailing to the skies. 

Make the w ide palace echo with their cries. 

He, when he view’d the youth’s supported hcad^ 55 
His liueamenlK with snowy death o’erspread; 

And in his breast, yet weeping gore, survey’d 
The direful wound the Ausonian lance had made, 
Resign’d his soul to tears; and, words through sighs 
Forcing their inUacepted.way, he cries; ()0 

“Unhappy Boy! when Fortune smiled on me, 

Has the false Power thus robb’d my hope of thee ? 

Thine eyes not granted to behold my reign; 

And, bright with triumph, glad thy home again ? 

When thy Evander sent me from liis arms, (j5 

To meet great empire mid the field’s alarms ; 

And oft forewarn’d me, with divining fears, 

'I’hat tierce our foes and deathful were their spears; 
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With other j)romiscs 1 then beguiled 

The father, trembling for his much-loved child : 70 

And haply now for thee, as hope betrays, 

H is vows ascend and all his altars blaze: 

Whilst we restore thee breathless to his love ; 

Loosed from all homage to the Powers above. 

Uiihappy! on his son’s disastrous bier 75 

J)oom’d thus to pour the heart’s most bitter tear! 

Such is our triumph’s boast! our wish’d return I 
Our vaunted faith!—a body and an urn ! 

Yet this, Evandcr! may inspire thy pride; 

By no dishonest wound thy Pallas died: . 80 

Nor lived disgraced, that thou, with shame o’erspread, 
Might’st wish the living son were nobly dead. 

Ah! what a pillar thus is rent by Fate 
From my Ascanius, and the Ausonian state I” 

When thus his heart hiid wept, he bade the train 85 
Lift the pale body of the youthful slain ; 

Then chose, the prime of all his martial force, 

A thousand warriors to attend the corse, 

And share the father’s tears: a poor relief! 

Yet a due honor to his mighty grief. ^ OO 

Without delay, they weave the couch of death 
With boughs of oak and arbutus beneath; 

And, then, with leaves of lasting green o’ershade 
'I'he rustic bier on which the youth is laid; 
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Like a soft violet, on ether fed; 9.) 

Or the meek harebell that declines the head: 

Which, by the virgin cropp’d, its bloom retains; 

Though earth no longer feeds its azure veins. 

Then from his stores the pious chieftain brought 

Two robes, of gold and purple tissue wrought; 100 

Which Dido, while her toil was charm’d by love, 

■ Fondly for him with golden flowers enwove. 

With one his mournful hands the corse attire : 

And veil with one the tresses for the lire. 

Large gifts he adds : then orders to be led, 105 

In long procession with the illustrious dead. 

Horses and weapons, liis victorious rights ^ 

Won from the Latians by hiil h*ero-might: 

Next binds the captives’ pinion’d arms behind ; 

As a blood-offering to the slain design’d; 110 

And then commands the chiefs themselves to bear 
Trunks, which, as trophies, hostile armour wear; 

And, on their fronts of triumph, proudly show' 

The name inscribed of some war-vaiiquish’d foe. 

Feeble from age, Accetes then is seen, 115 

With stej;) supported and with frantic mien. 

In anguish, that now' faints upon the ground ; 

Now wakes to beat the breast, and the pale cheek to wound. 
'Fhe captive chariots next in train succeed; 

Whose axles with Rutulian slaughter bleed. 120 
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His gay caparisons resign’d to woe, 

/Etlion, the warrior’s steed, walks sadly slow 
Behind the cars; and from his generons soul 
Adown his check the big round sorrow's roll. 

Some bear the hero’s lance and plumy crest; 125 

His other arms the victor’s hand possess’d. 

The martial phalanx forms the solemn rear; 

Here march Etruria’s aiufTroy’s chiefs, and here 
The sad Arcadians trail the inverted spear. 

When the long pomp had pass’d, in pensive mood 130 
iEneas, held awhile by sorrow, stood: 

Then sighing cried;—“ Tate summons me again 
To taste new' tcai s on war’s detested plain. 

Great Pallas! where the souls of heroes dwell, 

All hail! and ah! eternally farewell!” 135 

No more he says; but, roused to princely cares, 

Turns his slow step and to the camp repairs. 

And now came legates from the Latian town. 

Each with his olive bou«>h and olive crown. 

Imploring him for burial to restore 140 

The Latian boilies, weltering on the shore. 

He w'arr’d not with the dead, and now might spare 
His friends so late, whose king had call’d him heir. 

The good iEncas to their suit accords; 

And cheers their spirits with paciiic words; 
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“ Latians! what evil Power thus makes you fly 
To fatal war from Trojan amity? 

And is it for the dead the peace you want ? 

Peace to the living would I freely grant. 

1 came not hither but by Pate’s command: 160 

Nor war I on the people of the land. 

Our social intercourse your king betray’d; 

And fled from me to Turnus’ arms for aid. 

in this his single cause, more just it were 

That 'J'urnus singly should the ruin dare; 156 

And, if his heart desire at once to end 

The strife of blood, with me alone contend : 

And let him live, to whom to live is givtu 
By his own arm, or by presiding Heaven. 

Now go! enjoy the license ye require; IfiO 

And lay your hapless comrades on the pyre.” 

So spake the hero; and in dumb surprise 
The Latians stood, conversing with their eyes: 

Till Drances, first in years, who long had view’d 
Turnus with hate, and as a foe pursued, Ifio 

Thus answer’d to the chief: “ O great in name I 
Y et great in deeds beyond the boast of Paine! 

Illustrious Man 1 which most shall 1 admire, 

Thy virtuous justice or thy martial lire? 

Hence will we now, and all thy grace report, 

With grateful hearts, to glad the Latian court; 
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And, if kind fortune shall the power afford, 

With patriot zeal unite thee to our lord. 

Let Turniis seek some other nuptial ties; 

And wc will aid thy fated walls to rise: . 175 

Relievo thy people’s toil, and bear with joy 

I'he stones, to crown our Latium with thy Troy.” 

He ceased; and all the legates cheer applause. 

Then for twelve days they plight the battle’s pause: 

And safe, as peace o’er all the region broods, 180 

Trojans with Lalians freely range the woods. 

Struck by the steel, the ponderous ash resounds: 

The towering pine subsides beneath his wounds: 

Oaks and sweet-smelling cedars lie o’erthrbvvn; 

And wains incessant with theii* burthens groan. 185 

Now flying I’anie, wHb late had fondly spread 
How Pallas conquer’d and the Latins fled. 

Burst in woe’s tumult on Evander’s ears ; 

And plunged his palace and his town in tears. 

Tlie Arcadians, studious of their ancient rites, I 90 

Rush to the gates and snatch funereal lights. 

With the long blaze the road far onward glows; 

And widely o’er the fields the wavy splendor flows. 

The Phrygian mourners meet the wailing throng; 

And move in blended wretchedness along. 195 

When to the gate the sad procession drew. 

Lamenting through the streets the matrons flew; 
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And shook the town with cries: no friendly stay 
Avail’d to check Evander’s frantic way. 

Through all he burst; and o’er the arrested bier 200 
Bent, while groan swell’d on groan and tear on tear. 
There long in speechless agonies he hung; 

Till, choked with sighs, his anguish found a tongue : 

“ Not this tliy promise, Pallas! to thy sire ; 

In the fierce war to mix with temper’d fire : 205 

For well I knew how strong were glory’s charms 
To minds like thine, when first she shone in arms. 

O sad eclipse of life’s ascending star! 

O direful rudiments of Latum war I 

Ah I prayers and vows, these lips in vain preferr’d! 210 

^ • 

By every god rejected, or irnlTeard! 

Happy, chaste Consort of my lov^! whose doom 
From this fierce woe withdrew thee to the tomb! 

Whilst 1 by life’s transgression am undone: 

Have tired my fortunes, and survived my son. 215 

’Twas I, Butiilians! who embraced your foe : 

I from your hands deserved the mortal blow; 

And oh! that I had bled in Pallas’ stead! 

This pomp of death for me not him decreed! 

Nor blame 1 you, ye Trojans! nor repent 
The hand I gave you, and the war 1 lent. 

On lingering age such woes are wont to throng; 

This only tells me 1 have lived too long. 
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Yet since iny son must die ere Nature’s call, 

’Tis well that slaughter'd hosts renown’d his fall: 23o 

That, Icadijig Troy to her Aiisoninn reign. 

He met his fate mid heaps of Volscian slain. 

Nor can I wish him obsequies more proud 
Thau these, the good .Eneas has allow’d: 

Ilis urn by 'IVoy, by all Etruria crown’d; 2.‘J0 

While his own trophies throw a glory round. 

And thou, huge Turiius ! here a trunk hadst stood ; 

Tliy mass of arms, a trophy weeping blood; 

Had years, like thine, matured his warlike force; 

And youth to manhood run its promised course. 235 
But wherefore shbuld my wretchedness detain 
Your prowess, Trojans! from*^the martial plain? 

Go! and this message to your monarch give: 

If yet, my Pallas slain, 1 bear to live. 

Thy valor is the cause: the sou and sire 240 

From that the debt of Turnus’ blood require. 

This, the sole solace that my fates allow. 

Is all by thee that Fortune can bestow. 

This, this, the joys of life for ever gone, 

1 wait to bear to my departed sou.” 245 

Bright iu the heavens meanwhile the morning rose. 
Restoring mortals to their toils and woes : 

When the great chiefs of the confederate host 
Constructed pyres along the winding coast. 
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On these, with rites peculiar to his sires, 250 

Each lays the dead, and then submits the tires : 

The dusky volumes mount and blot the day. 

'riirice round the kindled piles, in arm’d array, 

March the slow foot, and thrice the horse surround; 

Utter loud cries, and dew with tears the ground, 255 
While e’en their armour weeps; and heaven is rent 
With the mix’d din of trumpets and lament. 

Some throw into the flames the spoils of war; 

The helm, the sword, the reins, and shatter’d car. 

Some place his own loved shield beside the dead; 260 

And the lance, hapless us it vainly fled. 

Oxen and bristly swine in crowds are slinn; 

And sheep, the bleating pillhgc of the plain, 

Bleed on the tires: then, fix’d in (ftreful heed, 

They watch the flames as on the corse tlu^y feed; 265 

And guard the dust, till Night’s sidereal host 
Draw the reluctant mourner from his post. 

Nor with less zeal the wretched Latians raise 
Innumerous pyres, and light the funeral blaze. 

Whilst on the plain they many a corse inhume; 270 

And many send to find a distant tomb 
In their own fields and walls; the rest they burn 
In crowds, none singled for an honor’d um: 

A mingled mass of carnage without name; 

And undistinguish’d in the funeral flame. 
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In every quarter blazing death aspires; 

And the wide region glares with mournful fires. 

When the third night was chased by rising day, 

They gather from the piles their ashy prey; 

And cover with a mound, mid tears and groans, • 280 

The heap, yet tepid, of promiscuous bones. 

But through the city of the Latian king 
I'he cries of woe more agonizing ring. 

There mothers wail their sons; in wild despair 
Orphans and widows howl with anguish there; 28.') 

Beat their soft breasts and rend their scatter’d hair. 

They curse a war with such dire horrors fraught; 

And Turnus’ nuI^tials thus with ruin bought. 

“ Let him,” they cry, “ who seeks the throne of state. 
Court with his single sword the award of Fate.” 290 
Tliem envious Drances seconds, and insists 
That Turnus should alone abide the lists, 

As solely challenged: yet a numerous band. 

From reverence to the queen, by Turnus stand; 

And vaunt the trophies of his mighty hand. 29^ 

While passion thus convulsed the town and court, 

The legates, sent to Diomede, report 
With grief his answer: all their toil had fail’d; 

Their gifts and gold and prayers had nought avail’d. 

For other arms the Latians must entreat; 300 

Or crouch for peace at great Ailneas’ feet. 
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Latinus sank beneath his load of care; 

And felt iEneas was his heaven-sent heir. 

This truth the offended deities disclose; 

This the pale fires that full in prospect rose. 305 

Thus moved, a council of the state he calls; 

And Latium’s chiefs convene within his walls. 

Amid the throng’d assembly of the peers 
He sits, enthroned by royalty and years. 

Sad is his brow : then from the Aitolian state 310 

He bids the ambassadors at large relate 
All they had brought; and from their lips exacts 
A full display, in order, of the facts. 

I'hcn, silence by proclaiming heralds made. 

His lord’s command thus Vciiuliis obey’d : 315 

“ O Citizens! the long and arduous road 
We pass’d, and reach’d great Diomede’s abode: 

Saw his new Argos, and there touch’d the hand. 

That fell in ruin on the Trojan land. 

He, where Garganus lifts his stormy brow, 320 

Has crown’d with regal towers the plain below; 

And fondly, from his parent country, calls 
His proud Argyripa’s aspiring walls. 

Soon as indulged with audience, we declare 

Our names, our country, and our purpose there ; 325 

Offer our presents y and the war disclose. 

That sought his aid against Hesperia’s foes. 
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Witli mild regard he heard us, and replied ; 

And thus, enjoining peace, our suit denied: 

** O happy nations, once by Saturn blcss’d! 330 

Ausonians, hoary in the embrace of rest! 

What fury now your envied peace invades; 

And, frantic, thus to wars unknown persuades ? 

Whoe’er we were (1 pass the blood we shed 

Bencatli her walls, and Siinois choked with dead) 335 

Whose steel profaned the sanctity of Troy, 

All have felt Heaven exerted to destroy : 

Toss’d o’er wiile seas to earth’s remotest clime. 

Have made a dire atonement for the crime; 

And suffer’d woes which Priam’s self might weep : 340 

Witness fierce Pallas, when'she shook the deep; 
Caphareus’ vengeance, and the Euboi'e steep. 

Borne diverse from that inauspicious war. 

The Spartan king in exile wander’d far 
To Proteus’ pillars; whilst, absorb’d from men, 345 
Ulysses trembled in the Cyclops’ den. 

The doom of Pyrrhus why should I relate ? 

Or why Idomeneus’ subverted state 
Or why the Tocrians, from their Europe driven 
To parch on sands beneath a Libyan heaven ? 

Even he, who Grecia’s mighty host had led, 

By his dire consort in his palace bled. 
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Mycenae’s king, whom i^sia had obey’d, 

Fell, by a base adulterer’s fraud betray’d. 

To me the gods malignantly denied 3o5 

My own dear Calydon, and much-loved bride: 

Nay with horrific prodigies pursue, 

And send to wing the skies iny wretched crew: 

Who now (dire punishment!) by rocks and streams. 

Sad vagrants, utter lamentable screams. SOO 

Such woes I well might fear, whose frantic steel. 

Raised against Heaven, had made its ofispring feel; 

And from bless’d Venus drawn celestial gore. 

No! urge me to the fatal wat no more. 

y war subsided in the grave of Troy; . 365 

Nor dwells my memory on hei»woes with joy. 

No! the rich presents, which you otfer here, 

Take to oEneas, and avert his spear. 

That spear have 1 assay^d, and fiercely stood 
Opposed in arms, athirst alike for blood: 370 

And, trust the experienced, with tempestuous might 
He rises on the shield, and wings the javelin’s flight. 

Had Ida’s realms produced two chiefs as great, 

Invaded G recce had wept^f^ change of fate; 

And o’er her cities Dardanus had reign’d. 375 

Whate’er in dubious conflict she sustain’d. 

While for ten bleeding years her triumph paused, 

By Hector’s and Eneas’ band was caused: 
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Of equal souls, alike in arms renown’d; 

But this by piety more brightly crown’d. 380 

Approach his hand in peace, if thus ye can, 

But wisely dread it in the battle’s van.” 

“Thus, best of Sovereigns! have my lips disclosed 
What said the king, and how our war opposed.” 

Scarce had he ceased, when, through the Ausonian hall, 
A various murmur spoke the alarm of all. 386 

iiOud was the din, as when the impeding rock 
Meets the prone river, and provokes the shock: 

When foam the waves, resentful of restraint; 

And the vale echoes with their hoarse complaint. 390 
Soon as the clan}ors of the assembly cease, 

And every bosom feels returning peace. 

The king, addressing lirst the gods with prayer. 

From his high throne thus speaks his regal care: 

“ Latins! before this arduous war ye sought, 395 
'Twere well had counsel led to timely thought: 

Nor now have summon’d us to sad debate. 

When the foe presses, and the hour is fate. 

A dreadful war, O Citizens I we wage 

With heaven-sprung heroes, of unconquer’d rage: 400 

Whose fiery souls, undamp’d by labor, bum; 

And from repulse to victory return. 

The hope, ye cherish’d from the .®tolian arm, 

•No more the breast that harbour’d it can warm. 
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To us self-centred hope alone remains: 405 

And that how small, behold on yonder plains! 

In what broad ruin all our fortunes lie, 

Is felt by all, and shocks the general eye. 

Nor blame I any:—all have shone in might; 

Our realm’s whole frame has labor’d in the fight. 410 
Now, therefore, with attentive heed incline, 

As my press’d mind discloses her design. 

Stretch’d to the west, where Tuscan Tiber strays, 

A tract extends, my right from ancient days. 

Beyond where the Sicanians reign’d of old : 415 

Its hills the Auruncans and I'^utuliaus hold: 

Subdue the rough ascents with laboring ploughs; 

And pasture with their flocksPtlle heathy brows. 

This tract entire, with all its woods of pine. 

Let us, for purchased peace, to ’J’roy resign. ' 420 

With equal laws let there the nations blend; 

And there, if such their wish, new Troy ascend. 

But if from us their minds incline to roam, 

And seek, indulged by Fate, some distant home; 

Let our Italian woods, to waft them o’er, 425 

Yield them their oaks for twice ten ships, or more, 

% 

If more they need: in affluent supply, 

Close by the sea the wish’d materials lie. 

How large, how built the fleet, let them direct; 

And docks, brass, laboring hands from us expect: 4.‘K) 
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And let a hundred of our princes go. 

To bring liie proffer’d treaty to the foe, 

With golden presents and the peaceful bough: 

And let them to the Trojan monarch bear 

Our robe of office and our ivory chair. 435 

^rhis is my counsel; freely now debate} 

And try to succour our afflicted state.” 

Then Drances rose, whom Turnus’ glory stung; 

Of unperforming hand, but fluent tongue: 

Rich, and to kings maternally allied; 440 

But low and doubtful by the father’s side. 

Faction’s strong pleader, though in arms unknown. 

Still in the council of the state he shone: 

« 

And thus, with fierce and ag^s^vated blame. 

Heap’d envious charges on the hero’s fame: 445 

“ Your counsel, gracious Father of the state! 

Asks not our voice to speak its wisdom great. 

All what their country’s good demands allow; 

But, overawed, are fearful to avow. 

I iCt him release our tongues for whom we bleed; 450 

(Yes! I will speak, though death should wait the deed) 
Let him his swelling and his threats allay; 

Him, for whose crimes, beneath whose fatal sway 
So many glories of our field lie low; 

And all our prostrate city groans with woe: 455 
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While, hovering round the Trojan camp, he flies; 

Yet vaunts aloud, and challenges the skies. 

O best of kings! to all thy bounteous hand 
Offers great Troy, to save our sinking land, 

Add yet one gift, more dear than all the rest; 460 

Nor be by alien violence repress’d. 

Sire! join thy daughter to a glorious lord; 

And let her love for ever sheathe the sword. 

But if, submitted to a strange controll. 

We dare not act the purpose of the soul; 46a 

Let us himself adjure! his grace implore, 

The rights of king and people to restore I 
Why wilt thou still, great fountain of oar woes I 
Our wretched state to lengthen’d ills e.xpose ? 

War has no hope: to thee all lift the prayer, 470 

'J'lirmis ! for peace and for, its seal, the fair: 

And I the first, whom thou bclicvest no friend, 

(Nor to that honor can I well pretend,) 

Lo I I, a suppliant at thy knees, entreat: 

Spare, spare thy friends I and, baffled, own defeat I 475 
Yes ! lower thy brow ! abundant death has crown’d 
Our bleeding rout, and blasted all around. 

Or, if so strong thou feerst the martial power; 

So valuest glory, or the regal dower; 

With dauntless breast confront the war alone I 480 

The danger solely, as the prize, thy own. 
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That Turuus may possess a royal bride, 

With our vile blood the fields of fate are dyed. 

For tliis, forsooth, a crowd to carnage swept, 

We load the plain, unburied and unwept. 485 

If aught thou hast of Latian nerve or might, 

Lo there the man, who calls thee to the fight!” 

Thus still’d, in flame the wrath of Tumus broke ; 

And, groaning from his inmost breast, he spoke: 

“Drances! when war commands us to the foe, 490 
Thy copious eloquence can ever flow; 

I 

And, when the fathers of the state convene, 

* 

I 

Thou first of all the assembling peers art seen. 

But now the tiine'asks more than splendid words; 

Which, danger*-free, thy wealth* of longue aft’ords ; 495 

While yet our walls the rushing foe deride; 

Nor yet our trenches roll a gory tide. 

Then, when with trophies and with Trojan slain, 

Drances I thy hand, like mine, has heap’d the plain, 

Thunder as thou art wont I and, void of shame, 500 

Hurl on my head a coward’s hated name! 

What is thy pow'er in arms we soon may try: 

Close by our walls the hostile legions lie. 

Them let us seek, and rush upon their post. 

Why pause ? is all thy manhood airy boast ? 

« 

Must still thy Mars be made of tongue and feet; 

That loud to vaunt, and these for safety fleet 
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I baffled ? Slanderer! who can say I fled, 

When Tiber swell’d, with Trojan slaughter red ? 
When sad Evander saw his house and bands 


O’erturn’d at once, and scatter’d by my hands r 
Bitias and Pandarus, of giant height, 

Own’d me not feeble in the mortal light: 

Nor feeble was I proved, when, closed in Troy, 

A thousand felt me potent to destroy. 

For us has war no hope? Go, Wretch ! and sing 
Such boding strains to please thy Oardan king. 
Cease not through all our realm to spread alarms ; 
And make twice-conquer’d Troy thy god of arms. 
From Troy, ’tis found, the Myrmidonian's fled!, 
I'ydeus’ and Peleus’ sons f^t Phrygian dredd! 
And Aufidus’ recoiling waters mount 
From Adria’s waves, in terror, to their fount! 

See too! the base artificer of fraud 


Affects to shrink, by dread of me o’erawed ; 
And points his malice with his liction’d fear! 
Blood base as thine my warrior-arms revere. 
Then tremble not! thy soul securely dwell 
Self-punish’d in the frame it suits so well! 
Now, royal Sire! to thee my speech I turn. 
If hope no longer in the bosom burn : 

If, once defeated, we must feel undone ; 


And veering Fortune stand for us alone; 
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Let us e’en sue for peace; and to our lord 

Stretch the bare hand, too feeble for the sword. 535 

Yet 0! my heart would hold him greatly bless’d, 

Who, with our ancient virtue in his breast. 

Rather than see the shame would yield his breath; 

And bite the ground in honorable death. 

But power, and youth unbroken still we boast: 540 

Auxiliar Italy yet gives her host. 

Nor can the foe a bloodless conquest claim: 

His losses in the doubtful field the same. 

Pale Death sits by him in the car of Fame. 

Why should we faint ere yet our arms be warm ? 545 

Why trem.ble ere tlie clarion breathes alarm ? 

• I 

Chance ever'rides on Time’s eventful wing; 

And restless Fortune’s ebb precedes her spring: 

Subsiding now, now rising on the shores. 

One wave bears backward what the next restores. 550 
Will not iEtolian Arpi lend us aid ? 

Sec great Messapiis in our cause array’d! 

Behold Tolumnius makes our battle strong; 

And brings his fortunes and his gods along! 

Lo! round us all Hesperia’s armies stand; 555 

And, warm for glory, Latium’s chosen band. 

See too where bright Camilla leads her force; 

Squadrons, in flamy brass, of Volscian horse! 
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But if with me alone Troy claim the light; 

And this you counsel in the nation’s right; .^60 

, Behold me ready, for my country’s good. 

Singly to dare the arbitrement of blood : 

Nor thus has conquest left my hands in hate, 

That aught I should refuse for hopes so great. 

Though, more than e’en Achilles in the field, 365 

Vulcanian arms alike the Dardan wield ; 

His rage this sword with confidence shall brave. 

And gain its lord a sceptre or a grave. 

For you, his countrymen, and thee, his sire, 

Turnus, who glows with his forefathers’ fire, 570 

Himself devotes: and is my single miglit • 

Call’d by iEneas to decide the fight ? 

O stand the challenge! that, in good or ill, 

Drances and 1 may be divided still: 

Nor, as the gods in wrath or love may give, 375 

The wretch die honor’d, or with glory live.” 

While thus the senate with dissension rung, 

And varying counsels fell from every tongue, 
iEneas from the camp his battle led ; 

And a sw'ift scout, whose feet were wing’d by dread, 580 
Shook with alarm the city and the court; 

And listening terror hung on his report; 

That Troy by Tiber march’d in thick array; 

And o’er the plains the Tuscans bent their way. 
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Straight wild cominotioD heaved the common breast; 58.5 

And fear or rage was every where confess’d. 

Frantic, for arms the crowd; for arms the young 

Eaved; while the sires in doubt and sorrow hung. 

Discordant clamors hence in tempest rise; 

And passion in its uproar mounts the skies. 590 

As when the plumy nations, from above, 

III myriads settle on some lofty grove. 

Or, o’er the fields which life-throng’d Padus floats. 

The swans’ white legions stretch their sounding tliroats ; 

% 

And the broad lakes re-echo yvith their notes. 595 

“ N ow! now, O Citizens! in council sit! 

What hour.as this to ponder peace so fit? 

With arms they rush on empire! ” Turnus cries : 

Breaks from the assembly, and to action flies. 

“ Go, Volusus!” he says, “ and bear command (500 
That, straight, in arms the Volscian squadrons stand 
With my Rutulians. Thou, Messapus! lead 
Tlie horse, and widely o’er the champaign spread, 

With Coras and Catillus. Of our powers 

A part be station’d to defend the towers. 605 

The rest with ready arms await the word 

To march where I shall bid, and combat by their lord!” 

With instant tumult all the city stirr’d: 

Shouts and laments through every street were heard. 
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Forced from the effectless council to depart, 610 

The king resigns its hope with anguish’d heart. 

Press’d by his fortune with peculiar care, 

He stands self-charged for his rejected heir : 

'Fhat, uncompell’d, he had not bow’d to Fate ; 

And join’d the great iEneas to his state. 615 

Some with the deep-sunk trench the gates protect; 

And breast-works some, with stones and piles, erect. 

With sanguine breath the martial clarions peal: 

Females and boys the awakening summons feel; 

Rush to the walls and aid the toiling band; 620 

And the life-contest strengthens every hand. 

Meanwhile the queen to Pallas’ lofty fane , 

Is borne, attended by her matron-train, 

Her hand with offerings rich; and by her side 
(Cause of their woes) the war-contested bride, 625 
Lavinia, sits: her eyes soft sorrows veil; 

And on her cheek the rose of love is pale. 

The matrons follow, and around the shrine 
Burn copious incense to the Power divine. 

The fragrance spreads; while, prostrate on the floor, 630 
Their prayer in bitterness of heart they pour: 

“ Tritonian Virgin! war’s great regent! hear! 

Break in his hand the Phrygian robber’s spear! 

O I dash upon the ground our dread and hate; 

And stretch him pale and breathless by the gate I” 
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Turniis himself, with all his soul on fire, 

Arrays his mighty limbs in war’s attire. 

The scaly cuirass roughens on his breast: 

His sinewy legs in greaves of gold are dress’d. 

Nor yet the helmet on his brow was tied: 640 

But the broad falchion glitters at his side. 

All gold he flames; and, rushing fiercely down 

From the high fortress, flashes through the town. 

His strong heart labors with life’s torrent flow ; 

And his proud hope’s prevention routs the foe. 645 

So the stall’d courser, bursting from the rein, 

Free, and now joyous master of the plain. 

Seeks his old pastures; 'or, with glowing speed, 

• • • 

Flies to his ffemales in the distant mead: 

Or to tlic river springs with boiling blood; 650 

And bathes his ardors in the accustom’d flood. 

His crest exults in air: he bounds, he neighs: 

His mane superbly flaunts, and o’er his shoulder plays. 

The rushing hero, by the city’s gate, 

Camilla and her Volscian warriors wait: 655 

And, all the troop alighting as their queen 
Springs from her steed, she thus with martial mien 
The chief addresses; “ Tiirnus! if the pride 
Of conscious valor may in aught confide, 

The .^neian force I promise to sustain; 

And singly shock the Tuscans on the plain. 
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Then grant that 1 may first the conflict dare; 

While safe our walls abide beneath thy care.” 

With eyes in wonder fix’d as he survey’d, 

Turnus thus answer’d to the warrior-maid: 065 

“ O Pride of Italy! I vainly try 
For praise to mate the worth that soars so high. 

But since thy soul all dangers thus can slight, 

Share in my toils, and rule with me the fight. 

oEneas fraudfully has sent his horse 670 

To skirmish first, and thus amuse our force: 

Whilst he around yon mountains winds his way; 

And hopes the city a defenseless prey. 

Such are the tidings that my spies impart: 

And now I plan to baffle aft \vith art; • 675 

To plant an ambush in the wood’s retreat; 

And arm the point where both the passes meet. 

Hear then thy standards ’gainst the Tuscan foe! 

With thee Messapus and our horse shall go; 

_ t 

And Tibur’s squadrons combat at thy side : 680 

And thou, their head, shall all their movements guide.” 

Fie spake, and roused Messapus to the fight; 

And bade the several chiefs their troops unite; 

Then sought the foes. With umbrage black and broad 
A wood o’erhung a vale, prepared for fraud 685 

And ambush’d hosts: to this a passage led, 
Strait-mouth’d, perplex’d, ensnaring to the tread. 
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Above, extending o’er the .nountain’s crown, 

A space lay level, and to most unknown : 

A station where the fight might best avail; 690 

Strong to defend, or deathful to assail: 

From every quarter dash the climbing foe; 

Or roll its stony ruin from the brow. 

The youthful chief explored and seised the post: 

And fill’d the insidious forest with his host. Gt)j 

Meanwhile Latonia in the realms of air 
Summon’d a nymph of her associate fair, 

Opis, most fleet amid her sacred train; 

And thus address’d her, with a heart of pain: 

“ Camilla flies to war’s eiisaiigiiincd field ! 700 

< 

And vain our arms, O Virgin! 'now to shield. 

Dear is the maid to me beyond her kind: 

Nor young the love that plants her in my mind. 

When, from Privernum, great iu old renown, 

[Jer father, Metabus, by faction thrown, 705 

Fled reft of jiovver, he bore her infant charms, 

’I’o soothe his exile, through the clash of arms; 

And from Casmilla, the maternal dame. 

Gave his sweet care Camilla’s softer name. 

O’er lengthen’d wastes, through tangled woods he roved; 
His breast still cherishing the babe he loved: 711 

Whilst on all sides pursuing shouts resound; 

And the fierce Volscians scour the country round : 
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When, as he saw the land where safety lay, 

Lo ! Aniasenus foams across his way; 7 i o 

And, flush’d with torrents- from the bursting skies, 

High o’er their banks the raging waters rise. 

To stern the flood his nervous heart inipell’d: 

But terror for his precious charge withheld. 

As long liis mind the means of safety sought, 720 

Hope thus at last quick lighten’d on his thought. 
Fashion’d of oak, iire-dried and closely grain’d, 

A ponderous lance the warrior’s hand sustain'd. 

Tp the mid shaft his darling babe he bound. 

Cradled in cork, and softly rfWathed around. 72.5 

Then, as he poised the spear, to Heaven.he said: 

“ ‘ Bless’d Goddess of the woods! Latonjan Maid ! 

To thee this infant I, her father, vow ; 

Suppliant to thee through air she flies the foe; 

And in her earliest being grasps thine arms: 730 

Take her then, Goddess! and protect from harms; 

As thus 1 launch her on her dangerous flight.’ 

He spoke, then hurl’d the lance with forceful might. 
The waters roar’d; and o’er the stormy flood 
Camilla flew upon the sounding wood. 7.3.5 

'Then Metabus, by close pursuit distress’d. 

Plunged in the wave; and, of his vow possess’d. 
Wrench’d from the bank his weapon, and his heir 
(My votary) safe beneath my guardian care. 
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No cities open’d to receive the chief: 740 

Nor would his soul stoop suppliant for relief. 

Where on rude hills their flocks the shepherds fed, 

A life of hardy solitude he led. 

I'hcre with wild milk his infant love was nursed; 

And the mare’s teat distill’d to quench her thirst. 745 
Soon as her little step could print the land, 

He placed a pointed javelin in her hand; 

And o’er her slender shoulders slung a bow. 

No golden circlet glitter’d on her brow: 

Her head’s rude dress a tiger’s spoils supplied; 750 
Which floated o’er her back ih streaky pride. 

Death soon resulted from her twanging string; 

Or rode the niissile as she whirl’d her sling; 

And brought the crane or swan from his aerial wing. 

As the sweet blossom of the desert blew, 755 

The Tuscan cities pour’d their youth to woo; 

And many a mother wish’d her for her son: 

I 

But, true to Dian, she remain’d unwon. 

Array’d in chastity’s unsullied white. 

From me and arms she drew her sole delight. 760 

O ! hud she not this dire contention sought; 

And vainly to resist the Trojans fought; 

Then, loved by me and of my chosen train. 

Safe had she reign’d, the huntress of the pldin. 
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But now, since Fate Heinands her for his prey, 705 
Nymph! from the pole precipitate thy way: 

Seek Latinm's helds; and there suspend thy Hight, 

Where her sons toil in inauspicious fight. 

Take this my quiver: with resentful heart, 

Draw thence the vengeance of the keenest dart: 770 

And, whosoe’er of Italy or Troy 

Shall shed her sacred blood,—that wretch destroy. 

'riien her dear corse in all its war’s array, 

Embosom’d in a cloud, will I convey 

To her own realm, and with her fathers lay.” 775 

* . 

She spake : her downward flight swift Dpis flung: 
Black night involved her, and her rpiiver rung. 

Advancing from their cairfp,''lhe Trojan force 
Now join’d their battle to the Tuscan horse, 

Marshall’d in troops : the exulting coursers bound, 780 
Impatient of the bit, and paw the ground. 

And proudly neigh: as here and there they turn, 

The horrent fields with brazen flashes liurn. 

Opposed, Messapus and the Latins stand: 

Catillus, Coras, and Camilla's band. 7ti5 

With their right hands thrown back they threat the spear; 
The chargers thunder and the war draws near. 

When now the hosts had gain’d their weapons’ reach. 
Both check awhile, regardful each of each. 
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Then, l)nr.sting into shouts, they rouse their steeds; 790 

And all the tunndt of the fight succeeds. 

Their darts at once in mingled showers they throw, 

Thick as the fleeces of descending snow. 

And intercept the day: while, dark beneath, 

Spreads the red anarchy of raging l!)cath. 795 

^J’yrrhcnus flrst and fierce Aeontcus closed 
With rested spears, and front to front opposed. 

]3reudful their shock : the excited chargers dash 
Breast against breast, and their strong shoulders crash. 

As by some engine’s bolt or heaven’s own fires, 800 
Hurl’d is Aconteus far, and, ere he falls, expires. 

Alarm’d, the Latins sec the chief o’ertlirown; 

Revert their shields, and ffy (o gain the town. 

The ’rrojans press their rear: in fierce advance, 

Asylas, leading, plies his gory lance: 805 

And to the gate approaches now the rout; 

When suddenly the wheeling Latins shout, 

And bear upon their foes with slacken’d reins: 

These, flying in their turn, retrace the plains. 

Alternate Ocean thus, with ceaseless roar, 810 

Now rushing on the. laud, usurps the shore: 

O’er the last sands in foamy triumph rides ; 

And the tall rocks within his bosom hides : 

Now in swift ebb recalls his billowy host; 

Flies from the rattling beach, and bares the coast. 


815 
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Twice to the walls the Tuscans drive the foe; 

And twice in flight their shields behind them throw. 

But to the third fierce congress when they ran, 

Then the hosts mingled, then shock’d man with man. 

The groans of death resound : earth floats with blood ; 
Bodies and arms bestrow the crimson flood : 821 

71ie trampling hoof deforms the yet heaving corse; 

And o’er his master rolls the expiring horse. 

Relentless is the fight. Afraid to stand 

The force of Uemulus, met liand to hand; 825 

Orsilochus directs his wary s|)ear 

Against the steed, and plants it in his ear. 

Impatient of the wound, that stung the brain, , 

The charger rears, and, madden’d by the pain, 

Dashes his rider breathless on the ground. 8o() 

Idlas fulls beneath Catillus’ wound. 

By the same chief llerminius meets his fate: 

Whose arms were ponderous as his bulk was great. 
Fearless of w'ounds and challenging the war. 

His shoulders and his yellow locks'were bare. 

But, the sharp javelin panting in his side, 

Convulsed he bends, and anguish quells his pride. 

Tlie steel raves every where; they wound, they bleed; 
Nor wounds nor death in glory’s cause they heed. 

But, where the conflict most intensely glows, 840 
The quiver’d heroine rages mid the foes. 

1 ' 2 
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One breast is bare: her band, that never slacks, 

Now showers the volleyed shafts, now wields the biting axe. 
Loud clangs her golden bow ; and, arm'd alike, 

t 

Cainillu’s weapons sure as Dian’s strike. 845 

Even w'hen repulsed and flying, dreadful still. 

The Fates with her reverted arrows kill. 

Beside her a selected band attends j 

In war her combatants, in peace her friends; 

Italian virgins, whom for worth she chose: 850 

With her they rush, with her confront the foes. 

'I’here Tulla, there Larina deals the wound; 

1 

And fierce Tarpeia whirls her axe around: 

Like the filmed Amazons of Thrace, who stood 
In pictured arms, and shooic Thermodon’s flood: 855 

Or pour’d around Hippolyta their war ; 

Or follow’d great Penthesilea’s car : 

And, shouts of triumph echoing through the fields, 

'riie female legions waved their moony shields. 

Who first, who last, what tiumbers strew’d the land. 
Dread Virgin ! from the steel that arm’d thy hand ? 861 

Eunseus first, the son of Clytius, dies: 

Deep in his adverse breast her weapon lies. 

With mouth ejecting blood he rends the ground ; 

And, wrung by death, writhes tortured on his wound. 865 

Liris and Pagasus then fall beneath 

Her victor lance, and yield at once their breath ; 
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One as he strives, entangled with the rein 
Of his pierced steed that wallows on the plain; 

And one slow reaching to his fellow’s aid : H7() 

Both rush together to the eternal shade. 

Ainastrus next, Ilippotadcs, she slays: 

'JThen, as she follows whom her might dismays, 
Harpalycus, Demophoon wing’d with fear; 

Tereus and Chromis feel her pressing spear. 87-> 

As twangs her bow, each fate-commissiou’d dart 
Plants its sharp vengeance in some Phrygian heart. 

On an Apulian charger, mid the war 
The hunter, Ornytus, is seen afar. 

Clad in strange arms : a bull’s rough hide o’er^jiroad 880 
llis brawny shoulders, and above his head * 

A wolfs expanded jaws disclosed their teeth ; 

And a clown’s pike supplied his hand with death. 

Thus rudely arm’d and boastful of his powers. 

High by the head o’er all the ranks he towers. 883 

Him, in the blind disorder of the fray. 

Her intercepting lance bereaves of day; 

And, glorying o’er him, thus she speaks severe: 
^‘Thought’st thou thy forests, and thy game were here.? 
Tuscan, elate with triumph o’er the brutes! 890 

'rhy vaunts this day a woman’s hand refutes. 

Yet may’st thou to thy fathers’ shades proclaim, 

Camilla’s hand has raised thy death to fame !” 
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Straight to fresh conquest she directs her liands; 

And slays two Phrygians, who o’ertopp’d the bands, 893 

Orsiloclms and Bates. Where between 

* 

The corselet and the helm the neck is seen, 

And the left arm sustains tlie pendent shield, 

Bates she strikes and stretches on the field. 

Orsilochus her wary arts elude : 9(X) 

Circling she dies, pursuing and pursued; 

And wheels interiorly: then on the foe 
Turns short, and, rising for the stronger blow', 

Swings her dread axe; and, as he sues in vain, 

c 

Rives his mail'd front and dissipates the brain. 905 

Then Aunus' sonj across her path of fight 
Stands, in pale terror at the* sudden sight. 

Where Apenninus shades Liguria’s state, 

Amid the fraudful race the youth was great, 

While yet his stratagems were crown’d by Tate. 910 
Now hopeless to suspend the fight or tty. 

The royal heroine fatally too nigh, 

He dives into his wily breast for aid; 

And thus with guile assails the martial maid; 

“No wonder thou prevail’st with borrow’d force: 915 
,’Tis not the woman triumphs, but the horse. 

Forego the advantage of his better feet: 

Alight! and then, as hand to hand we meet, 
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Soon shalt thou find, upon an equal plain, 

Whose is the genuine valor, whose the vain.” 9Q0 

Incensed she hears; and, springing whence she sits. 

Her courser to her comrade's hand commits: 

While she on foot awaits the single field. 

With her drawn falchion and her virgin shield. 

But he, who deem’d his art must now succeed, , 
Retorts the rein and turns the flying steed : 

With iron heel incites his punting sides; 

And o’er the plain in fancied safety rides. 

" Faithless Ligurian ! proud by falsehood made ! 

Thy country’s wiles are here in vain essay’d. 9^0 

Idle thy swiftness, in this chase of Fate; 

To lead thee safely to false Yunus’ gate!” • 

The heroine cries : then, springing to the course, 

Her flame-wing’d feet surpass the flying horse. 

The reins she grasps, in fronting battle stands; 93.5 

And the wretch bleeds beneath her vengeful hands: 

A prey as easy as the flitting dove, 

Seised by the augurial hawk in tracts above: 

When, as the gorging beak and talons rend, 

Blood and torn plumage from the clouds descend. 940 
But the great Sire of Heaven, enthroned on high. 
Views not the conflict with regardless eye. 

Tarchon he goads with fury to engage; 

And breathes into his breast intenser rage. 
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Thus urged, the chieftain spurs into the field,, 945 

Wliere the rout bleeds and most his squadrons yield: 
Upbraids, exhorts, adjures the men by name: 

•i 

Restores the battle, and revives their shame. 

“ O Tuscans! lost to honor! whence this fear ? 

Whose are the,recreant hearts that tremble here 950 
And can a woman thus your ranks confound ? 

Why boar ye steel and arms that cannot wound ? 

Not such your sloth when Venus charms the night; 

Or the glad pipes the Bacchant dance invite. 

To crowd the board, to drain the copious bowl,— 955 

This, this can rouse your energies of soul! 

AH fire, when in the grove the jolly priest 
Proclaims thej"ichness of tHe Victim feast!” 

Speaking, he dashes mid the sanguine fray; 

Nor heedful of the deaths that strew his way, QGO 

Bushes on V’^enuliis; and, close embraced. 

With his right arm bound strongly round the waist, 

The foe unhorses, and before him flings. 

Hie hosts all gaze, and iicaven with clamor rings, 

As fiery Tarchon through the battle tears; 965 

And arms and man at once in triumph bears. 

'^die hostile spear he snaps, then tries each part 
Where niost the mail was pervious to the dart. 

But the resisting foe, with tierce debate. 

Meets force with force, and wards the stroke of fate. 970 
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Tims, when a snake, her hooky talons’ prize. 

The tawny.eagle rends amid the skies; 

The serpent, wounded yet untamed and strong. 

Rears high his crest and threats with hissing tongue; 
Writhes his large volumes; lifts each horrent scale; 975 
And binds the assailant with his sinuous mail. 

Nathlcss the bird attacks her lighting prey; 

Subdues him with her beak, nor checks her airy way. 

So Tarchon, proud of his victorious mightj 

Rears his I'iburtiaii captive tlirough the light: 980 

While, roused by liis example and success. 

The Etrurians rally and the combat press. 

Then Arruns, doom’d by Fate, essays leach ajt 
To reach Camilla with a morbil dart: 

With cautious eye and step still wheels around, 985 
Patient till Fortune shall indulge the wound. 

Where rages mid the ranks the heroine’s spear. 

There, tracing her in silence, is he near. 

When, tired with conquest, she awhile respires. 

He turns his rein, and stealthily retires: 990 

Tries here and there approach; nor lifts the lance. 

Till its dire flight belong no more to chance. 

Bright mid the war, in Phrygian armour dress’d, 

(Sacred to Cybele, and once her priest) 

Chloreus in pomp a forming steed controll’d, 995 

Whose coat was plated brass inwrought with gold; 
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And, sucli the skill that in the web was shown, 

The plume-like scales look’d soften’d into down. 

Radiant himself in Tyrian purple’s glow^ 

The shafts of Crete supplied Kis Lycian bow. 1(X)0 

Gilt was the bow that o’er his shoulder rung: 

Above his brows a golden helmet hung. 

His salfron mantle studs of gold confined; 

And held its linen folds that rustled in the wind. 

His tunic by the needle bloom’d in gold; J(K)o 

And Asian greaves his gorgeous legs infold. 

Him the fierce champiouess, through all the fray, 

« 

Singled, enamour’d of his rich array; 

Or to adorn her for the silvan chase: 

« ' 

Or with the spoils of Troy soine temple grace, 1010 
Him only she pursued, to danger blind; 

Smit with the toys that dazzle all her kind. 

At the wish’d moment ambush’d Arnms threw 
The spear of death, but pray’d before it flew: 

“ Phoebus! supreme of gods 1 whose guardian throne 
Is placed on proud Soracte’s holy crown : 1016 

By us adored beyond each heavenly name : 

To whom our pines in structured incense flame : 

To whom, by piety secured from dread, 

We pass through fires, and living embers tread. _ 1020 
Let me, O Sire I all-powerful as thou art. 

Blot this our arms’ dishonor with my dart. 
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The virgin’s spoils, unanxious, I resign: 

From other deeds be praise and glory mine! 

[ ask alone to quell this slaughterous pest; 102o 

And then, inglorious, in my country rest.” 

Apollo listens to the twofold prayer; 

And part he grants, and scatters part in air. 

To stretch Camilla breathless on the ground, 

Surprised and bleeding by a sudden wound— lO.'JO 

The god allows : but safely to remain. 

See his loved home and native hills again. 

The Power refuses: anil the prayer is east 
'ro float in vagrance on the southern blast. 

As through rent air the sounding weapon flies,. 1035 
The hosts look round and g*aze in pale surprise; 

And on the queen each Volscian eye is thrown. 

Unwarn’d she stands, and unalarm’d alone: 

Nor heeds the death that pants upon the wood; 

Till planted in her naked breast it stood, 1040 

Quivering, and gorging on her virgin blood. 

Her trembling comrades rush to give their aid; 

And spread their arms to catch the falling maid. 

Glad, but confounded at the accomplish’d deed, 

Arruns flies first, and shows his coward speed: 104.) 

Still sees the dying heroine’s darts with fear; 

Nor longer dares the venture of the spear. 

As when a wolf the lordly bull has slain; 

Or, more infuriate, rent the guardian swain; 
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Ere yet in arms the awaken’d country rise, 1050 

In conscious terror of his act he flies: 

With guilty speed into the forest flings; 

And liis tail, cowering, to his belly clings. 

Not less alarm’d, and satisfied with flight, 

Pale Arruns plunges mid the ranks from sight. 1055 
To draw the lance she strives : but fix’d remains 
The steel within the bones, and mocks her pains. 
Bloodless she droops : her eve foregoes its fires ; 

And roseate beauty from her cheek retires. 

Then of her comrades one, beyond the rest 1060 

Most dear, who lived iiishriued within her breast. 

She calls; .aiicl tliuswith weak laborious breath 
Bespeaks, while fading in the embrace of death; 

“ Acca, most loved! thus far avail’d my force. 

’Tis done—this wound arrests my further course. 1065 
AH blackens on my sight. To Turniis speed! 

Bid him this instant to the fight succeed. 

To check the Trojan arms and save the town. 

And now farewell! ”—She says, and, sinking dow'n. 

Drops the loose reins : then, chilling by degrees, 1070 
Her limbs grow' rigid and her spirits freeze. 

Low on the languid neck her head reclines; 

And its loved arms her opening hand resigns. 

Deep heaves the groan : life’s latest sparkle fades; 

And the soul flies indignant to the shades. 1075 
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Then thundering clamors shake the vaulted skies ; 

And the war thickens as Camilla dies. 

With strength condensed rush all the Trojan force; 

The T 'uscan squadrons and* the Arcadian horse. 

But Opis, Dian’s delegated maid, 1080 

From her hill-station all the fight survey’d; 

Unmoved, till pale Camilla, from afar, 

She view’d, expiring mid the fiercest war. 

Then, groaning from her inmost breast, she spoke: 

“ Too sadly hast thou felt the atoning stroke! 108o 

Thy costly life a forfeiture too great, 

« 

For thy rash warfare on the ’I’rojan state. 

Ah I nought thy Dian’s love avails thee now ; 

Nought, that in wilds thou*bdrest our sacroit bow. 

Yet, not unhonor’d in thy timeless doom, IO 9 O 

Virgin! thy goddess shall adorn thy tomb: 

Wide o’er the nations shall extend thy name ; 

And zealous vengeance vindicate thy fame. 

He, whosoe’er he be, who made thee bleed. 

With death shall expiate his unholy deed.” 1095 

A mound beneath the lofty mountain stood. 

Built high with earth, and dark with shadowing wood 
Derceunus’ tomb, renown’d in days of yore, 

Who once the sceptre of Laurentum bore. 

Thither the beauteous goddess sped her flight; 1100 

And thence on Arruns fix’d her ranging sight. 
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Soon as she saw him mid the hostile crowd, 

Shining in arms, and impoteutly proud ; 

“ Wh) tinirst thou from me ? liithcr bend thy way! 

Here, for Camilla, vengeance claims her prey. 1105 

And shall thou perish by Latonia’s dart! 

Us point polluted hi so mean a heart:”— 

She cries ; and, drawing from its golden sheath 

A shaft, whose pinion bore the surest death. 

Adapts it; then the bow with fury bends, 1110 

Till in the centre meet its horny ends ; 

And both her hands, in level distance, feci, 

« 

The right her breast, the left her arrow’s steel. 

The weapon’s sound and stroke at once confess’d, 

As Arruus hears, 'he feels it‘iu‘his breast. 1115 

Him, as he groans and dies beneath the wound. 

His fellows leave deserted on the ground, 

Unpitied and unheeded. Opis flies 
On soaring pinions, and regains the skies. 

Camilla’s troop, their princely heroine lost, 1120 

First turn to flight and lead the routed host. 

Then to the frowning fortune of the field 
Tlic pale Riitulians, with Atinas, yield. 

The wasted bands, their chieftains overthrown. 

Spur to obtain the safety of the town: 

Nor, as with death the Trojans scour the plain. 

Are any found the conflict to sustain. 


112.1 
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Behind them hang their bows, unnerved and dead; 

And the turf groans beneath their coursers’ tread. 

A dusty whirlwind, blackening into night, 1130 

Rol Is on the city and procl!iims the fliglit: 

And, ranged upon the walls, the matron-crowd 
Beat their sad bosoms and lament aloud. 

Who first press forward, as the gates unclose, 

Enter, confounded with irruptive foes : 113.3 

Nor scape from death; for e’en within thc^wall 
The hostile spear arrests them, and they fall: 

Pierced as they pant by the paternal door. 

The threshold blushes with its master’s gore. 

Some bar the gates; and, harden’d by their fears, 1140 
Heed not the excluded vicflnft’ prayers br tears; 

And wretched carnage mingles friend with friend: 

As one w’onld force the pass, and one defend. 

Part, within hearing of their parents’ groan. 

Arc crush’d and headlong in the trenches thrown: 114.5 

Part, in despair and frantic with their fates. 

Dash their gored steeds against the obdurate gates. 

On the high rampart e’en the matrons prove, 

In this last exigence, the patriot love. 

Taught by Camilla how their sex could dare, 11.30 

In their weak hands unwonted arms they bear: 

Strike with the pointed oak, made hard by fire; 

And foremost, for their walls, to death aspire. 
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Meanvihile to Turnus, ambush’d where he lies, 

IBorne on swift pinion wounding rumor flies: 1 

And Acca now' reports her tale of grief; 

The Volscians lost: extinct their heroine chief: 

The foe all-powerful; and, with raging sw'ay. 

Even o’er the city scattering pale dismay. 

Indanicd he hears (so Jove severely wills) 1160 

And quits the forest and beleaguer’d hills. 

Scarce had he moved and gain’d the plains below, 

His rear yet glimmering on the observant foe, 

When great iEneas seised the unguarded post; 

O’ercaine the shaggy hcigiits, and issued with his host. 

So to the city, with incited pace, llfifi 

& 

Both armies rush,* nor wide’thb severing space. 

At once iEneas in the horizon sees 
The Latian armour mid the dusty breeze; 

And Tiirnus know's the dread iEneas near 1170 

By the loud war that grows upon his ear; 

The neighing steed, and echoing foot’s career. 

And now the hosts had proved .the chance of fight: 

But rosy Phoebus, in tlie car of' light. 

Plunged his tired horses in the Iberian main, 1175 

And gave the skies to Night’s ascending wain. 

Before the city either army rests; 

And each his camp with guardian lines invests. 


END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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Argument. 


pEncuiviNG that the Latins were disheartened by their two successive 
defeats, and lliat the general expectation pressed him to accept the 
rhallenge wliictt dZiieas had lately sent to him by the Latian legates, 
Tiirnus resolves on bringing the issue of the war to the decision of a 
single combat with the. Trojan chief; and, though strongly dissuaded 
from the adventure by Latinos and Amata, he sends to dare his 
adversary to the lists. Latinos and yfCneas meet unfler the walls of 
the city, and ratify with the solemn rites of religion the conditions of 
the engagement. Encooraged by Jnno, Jotorna, (the sister of Tor- 
nos, who had been raised by the favor of Jupiter to the immortality 
and power of a goddess,) excites the Riitulians to violate the league, 
and thus to rescue iltcir prince from the danger of an unequal coni- 
hat. III the confusion of the fight which ensues, iEneas, unarmed 
and endea*'oiinng to appease the disorder, is wounded with an arrow, 
and compelled to retire to his lent. On his retreat, Tiirniis flies to 
arms, and makes a great slaughter of the Trojans. Jly the interven¬ 
tion of Venus, jEueas is healed and restored to the liold; where, 
unable to recall Turniis to the plighted coinhat, he falls with fury 
upon the Latin troops. The battle is obstinately contested, till 
iEneaa conceives tlic plan of attacking the city, unprepared, as it 
now was, with tlie means of defense. On being informed of the 
distress of Laurentiim, where Aniata in despair had fallen by her 
own hands, Tiirniis hastens to its rescue, and calls upon ADneas to 
perfctrin the conditions of the league, which had been broken. Tlie 
armies suspend their conflict; aud their princes engage. After some 
vicissitudes of fortune, Tiirnus is overcome; aud .^neas, excited to 
rage by seeing some of the spoils of Pallas now worn by the Rntu- 
lian chief, terminates the war, and accomplishes his establishment in 
Italy by the death of his rival. 
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When Tunius saw, by adverse Mars depress’d, 

'file heart subsiding in the Latiaii breast: 

And felt that now his promise all demand: 

Their ejes suspended on his swingle hand; 

Uis kindled spitils rage beyond conlroll, [, 

And conscious valor elevates his soul. 

Thus, where Massyla’s billowy desert waves, 

Gored with the hunter’s wound, the lion raves: 

While the fix’d weapon trembles in his side, 

Wakes all his war; erects his shaggy pride; 10 

Shakes joyously his mane ; exults o’er fear ; 

Roars with ensanguined mouth, and rends the assailing spear. 
Furies so fierce the heart of Turnus wrins; 

O J 

And, all inflamed, he thus accosts the king: 

“ Behold me ready! and the recreant foe 
His own proud challenge cannot now forego. 

c»2 


15 
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1 claim the combat! Thou with kingly care, 

O Sire! the rites to seal the league prepare. 

Or by my hand (the Latians seated round) 

I 

Asia’s base fugitive shall bite the ground; 20 

Our common wrongs refuted by my sword : 

Or he as victor reign, and be Lavinia’s lord.” 

To him liatiims calmly thus replied: 

“ O Youth c.xcelliiig all in warlike pride! 

As the fierce ardor of the mind is thine; 25 

'I’o weigh events and coolly judge be mine, 
llich in dominion as the Daunian son, 

Rich art thou with the cities thou hast won. 

Rich is Latinus too, and thou shall find 

His hand as bounteous, as his soul is kind: .SO 

And many maids Hesperia’s realm adorn, 

Of beauteous form, high-dower’d, and nobly born. 

Let me then speak, without the guise of art. 

Unpleasing truths; and plant them in thy heart. 

To give to any of the suitor-crowd ^ 35 

My daughter’s hand, my power was not allow’d. 

To tell this purpose of Heaven’s changeless mind, 
Portents, and oracles, and seers combined. 

O’ercome by love of thee, by kindred ties, 

By my sad consort’s pleading agonies, 40 

Through all restraints I broke: the gods defied: 

Tore from her lord the heaven-contracted bride; 
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And plunged in impious war: the dire event, 

Turnus! thou seest, and 1 and all lament. 

Twice with fell carnage on the field o’erthrown, 4.!> 

Latium's last languid hope lives here alone. 

Strewn with our bones the spacious plains are hoar; 

And Tiber flows yet tepid with our gore. 

Still unresolved and still to ruin blind, 

Why more to phrensy should 1 yield iny mind ? .jO 

If on thy fall I may ally with Troy : 

Peace, let me, and thy life at once enjoy. 

* 

Should 1 to death (the ill-omen Heaven disprove!) 

Betray thee, suing for my daughter’s love; 

How should I wound Uutulium’s kindred state I 5.5 

How feel the branding of Italia's hate I 
Think how the field’s unstable fortune veers : 

Pity thy distant .sire, and spare his feeble years I” 

These words of peace are lost on Turnus’ heart: 

The attempt to soothe but irritates the smart; ^>0 

And, when the monarch ceased, he thus again: 

“ Dismiss, good Sire I thy cares for me, as vain. 

Death, well exchanged for glory, let me seek : 

Nor is the weapon, that I brandish, weak. 

Where’er it strikes the goring steel is felt; 0.5 

And blood still follows where the wound is dealt: 

And nought shall now avail his mother’s cloud, 

Her and her trembling son at once to shroud.” 
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But the sad queen, already doom’d to die, 

View’d war’s changed aspect with alarmful eye. 70 

To the rash chief her fond embrace adheres; 

And thus, imploring him, she speaks with tears: 

“ Turnus! by these warm drops, if yet remains 
Sense in thy bosom of Amata’s pains; 

O thou, my fainting age's sole support! 73 

Prop of our house, and glory of our court! 

On whom alone Latinus’ realm depends! 

By whom it j)rospers, and with whom it ends! 

< 

O listen to my prayer! my siiigle prayer! 

This purposed combat with the foe forbear. BO 

Whate’er tlvy fortunes in that fell debate; 

The same, my'Turnus! must Amata wait. 

Our race of life shall be together run : 

Nor, captive, will I see niy Dardan son.” 

Her mother’s words, alarm’d, J.<avinia hears; 83 

Her cheeks suffused with blushes and with tears. 
Tumultuous passion courses through her frame; 

And o’er her skin is pour’d the ruddy flame. 

As, stain’d with sanguine pur])le, ivory glows; 

Or lilies blush, embedded with the rose: 90 

So o’er the living alabaster spread 

I’he impassion’d tints, and breathed celestial red. 

He sees; and, gazing with intense desire, 

Burns for the combat with augmented fire: 
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And briefly to the sorrowing queen replies: 95 

“ Ah cease, my Mother! now from tears and sighs 1 
Nor send nje thus ill-omen’d to the fray! 

'Tis not in me ray fatal hdur to stay. 

Hence, Idinon! to the Phrygian monarch bear 
My words, not grateful haply to his ear. 100 

Soon as to-morrow in the illumined skies, 

Shall see the purple-vested morning rise; 

Let him not urge his Trojans on their foes : 

That day, his host and ours alike repose I 

By him and me the strife of blood be tried; f05 

And whose Lavinia let the field decide.” 

He spoke; and, rushing to his palaec, calls 
The grooms to lead his eftufsers from their stalls; 

And glories as he sees their fiery grace; 

The authentic oftspring of the ethcrial race, 110 

More white than snows and fleeter than the wind. 

Which beauteous Orithyia’s self consign’d 
To great Pilunums, for his regal state. 

Around their charge the charioteers await; 

Applaud the swelling chest, the glossy side; 115 

And sleek with combs the mane’s luxuriant pride. 

His mail, of finest brass with gold enchased, 

The chief then fits, athwart his shoulders braced: 

Essays the ponderous shield; tlie helm assumes, 119 
Whose two-fold crest tower’d high with sanguine plumes; 
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And wields the falchion, which the god of fire 
In Styx attemper’d for the Daunian sire. 

Then from his central palace, where it stood 
Propp’d on a column, and distain’d with blood. 

He snatches the huge spear, his victor right, 123 

Won from Auruncan Actor in the fight; 

And, fiercely shaking it, exclaims: “ O still. 

Dear weapon! faithful to thy master’s will! 

Now, now be true! the mighty Actor’s late, 

t 

Thou feel’st in Turuus’hand a power as great. 130 

Give me to rend the mail, with victor force. 

From the base Phrygian’s soft and pamper’d corse: 

To soil in dust his .ringlets, trimly nice; 

Teased into cur^ and dropping liquid spice!” 

So fierce the rage that pants within his heart, 133 
Fires from his eyes in brilliant Hashes start ^ 

And streamy splendors o’er his visage flow. 

Thus when a bull expects his rushing foe, * 

Dreadful he roars: against an oak’s tough rind 
Assay.s his horns, and combats with the wind. 140 

Backward the sands in rolling clouds he spurns ; 

And the hot prelude of the conflict burns. 

Nor less, exulting in celestial arms, 

His bosom for the fight iEneas warms: 

Rejoices in the profl'er’d terms of peace; 

Charm’d, that so soon detested war should cease: 
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With smiles liilus and his comrades cheers; 

And by the Fates’ disclosure culms their fears: 

Then bids the heralds, to the Latian court, 

The accepted treaty and its laws report. 150 

Scarce had the new-born morning chased the night; 
And, dancing, crown’d the mountain’s brow with light: 
Scarce, breaking from the waves their fiery way, 

The sun’s fierce coursers breathed effusive day; 

When the Ilutulians and the Trojans trace, • 155 

Beneath the city’s wall, an ample space 
For their chiefs’ combat. Some, of grassy sods, 
liaise central altars to their common gods: 

With linen veil’d and vervain crown’d, some brmg 

• • • 

The sacred lire with water from the spring. * IfiO 

Through her wide gates the city pours her train : 

And Latium’s armies rush upon the plain. 

Opposed, in order for the mortal fray, 

Troy and Etruria range their arm’d array. 

Through all the hosts the busy leaders run, lG5 

In gold and^purplc glittering to the sun. 

Asylas and, with blood of regal source, 

Mnestheus here marshal all the embattled force: 

And great Messapus, Neptune’s offspring, there. 

The steed’s proud tamer, proves the general’s cure. 170 
Then, as the obedient legions clear the held, 

’Fliey plant the spear in earth and ground the shield. 
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An unarm'd crowd from every quarter pours: 

Sires, weak from age, and matrons line the towers: 

Climb their own roofs, or throng the city's gate: 175 

And all with panting hearts tlie dread decision wait. 

But Juno, station’d on a lofty brow, 

(A mount then nameless, famed as Alba’s now,) 

Tlirevv her wide glance o’er all the scene beneath; 

The hosts, the city, and the lists of death: ISO 

And Tumus’ yistcr instantly address’d; 

(Who shone a goddess with the immortal bless’d; 

Of lakes and murniuriug streams the ruling Power; 

Thus raised by Jove, who cropp’d her virgin flower;) 
Queen of the'floods ! most favor’d by my love, 185 

r w L, 

Of all the usurpers of the bed of Jove! 

Nymph! whom 1 saw, with nurepining eye. 

Advanced to share the glories of the sky! 

Learn now the woes that wait thee ; nor upbraid 
My love, Jutunia ! as of niggard aid. igo 

While ’twas allow’d by Fortune and by Fate, 

My power has shielded Turnus and ihy statei 
Now t behold him to the combat led, 

With black death hovering o’er his victim head, 

I must not view the tight:• but thou be there; 195 

And nobly, to preserve ihy brother, dare. 

Go! ’twill become thee! and thy pious deed, 

For Heaven oft aids the wretched, may succeed,’* 
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With poignant anguish thrill’d, Juturna hears; 

Strikes her fair breast, and pours thick-falling tears. 200 
No time is this to weepSaturnia cries; 

“ Haste! prove if aught can save him, ere he dies. 

Or break the compact, and the war revive.— 

I vouch the daring, thou the means contrive!” 

Thus counselling, she left her to her part, 205 

With a wTung bosom and a doubtful heart. 

Meanwhile the sovereigns reach the lists of war. 

Four stately coursers draw Latinus’ car; 

And proud his regal train : i^round his brow 

Twelve golden rays, the Sun’s rich ensign, glow; 210 

The Sun from whom he sprang. With two white steeds 

• • • 

Beneath his rein, the Daunian prince succeeds; 

And in each mighty hand a spear sustains, 

Whose w'aving steel shoots lustre o’er the plains. 

Then, heavenly arm’d and flashing starry fire 215 

_ 

From his shield’s orb, great Rome’s illustrious sire, 
iEneas comes, and, bright in bloomy pride. 

His heir, Rome’s other hope, adorns his side. 

Next, by the snowy-mantled priest are bormj 
A sow’s young offspring and a lamb unshorn 220 

To the bright altar’s blaze. With lifted eyes. 

Turn’d to the ascending sun, the princes rise : 

Offer the salted cakes with pious care: 

Cut with their swords the victims’ frontal hair; 
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And, from large goblets, on the flaming shrine 225 

Pour full libations of the ruddy wine. 

I'hen, with his falchion beaming in his hand, 

The pious leader of the Trojan band 

Thus prays; “ Thou Sim! who roll’st above niy head. 

Attend! and thou, O Earth! whose breast I tread ; 230 

Dear land! whose hope has led from toil to toil 

My weary step, to reach thy promised soil! 

Thou God of* gods! and thou, at length benign, 

Saturnian Juno! as I pray, incline! 

r 

Thou, mighty Mars ! whose jiands the battle wield; 235 
Whose frown or smile decides the mortal field! 

Yc Springs and Rivers! all ye Powers of air! 

< t t 

And Powers of ocean! hear me while I swear! 

If victory Ausonian Turnus crown, 

'I’roy shall, as conquer’d, seek Evander’s town : 240 

liilus from the Latian realms refrain; 

Nor vex them with rebellious arms again. 

But if, as my presaging mind forebodes, 

(And be its presage sanction’d by the gods!) 

Our Mars in triumph shall assert the day, 245 

I ask not vanquish’d Latium to obey; 

Nor seek I for her throne:‘with equal laws, 

Let Troy and Latium feel a common cause: 

Unconquer’d both, eternally unite; 

Our gods be hers, our arms, Latinus’ right; 
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My father, he by solemn compact reign} 
Whilst we our colony and state ordain; 
And my own Trojan bands their city rear, 


Made with Lavinia’s name fenowuM and dear. 




So spake iEncas lirst; and then, with eyes 
And right hand lifted to attest the skies, 

Laliniis thus: '' iEiieas! bv the same 
Earth, sea, and air, and heaven’s sidereal frame: 
By the great gods, the bright Latonian pair: 
And double-fronted Janus, here I swear: 


Swear by the force and awe of J)is beneath, 
Ulie stern dire monarch of the world of death : 



Swear by the Almighty Father’s holy druad; 

Whose thunder rushes on the»[)erjured Ireacj: 

These shrines I touch : obtest these sacred tires; 20.5 

And heaven’s whole host to whom their bla/e aspires ; 
Whate’er the fortunes of the day may be. 

No time shall break this peace of Italy; 

Nor, while the power to act and will be mine, 

Shall any force avert my vow’d design : 270 

No! not though earth should melt into the deep; 

Or heaven rush madly down the Stygian steep. 

As soon this sceptre (for his kingly hand 
Then bore that ensign of supreme command) 

Shall bud and bloom with renovated birth, 

Thus dead and sever’d from its parent earth: 
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Which, once a tree with green existence fraught, 

7 orn from its wood and bare, the workman wrought: 
Inclosed in sculptured brass, and form’d to grace 
’Hie sires majestic of the Latian race.” 280 

Thus, Avhile around the peers attentive stand. 

They vouch the peace, and raise the attesting hand. 

Then, as religion’s hallow’d use requires. 

They slay the victims on the sacred fires: 

The bowels from the panting bosom tear; 285 

And to the shrines on loaded chargers bear. 

. But the liutiilians, with observant sight. 

Already mark’d not equal was the light; 

And, as they scan the chiefs, alarm’d confess 

Their prince p’ei match’d, ivi size and prowess less: 290 

The more, as Turnus, with dejected brows. 

Walks slowly to the shrines; and breathes his vows. 
Suppliant, submiss, and sad : while paleness strews 
His cheek, and all the flush of youth subdues. 

When thus disturb’d she saw the changeful throng; 295 
And found the murmur swell from tongue to tongue; 
Juturna threw herself amid the host; 

Her form in that of brave Camertes lost: 

Who, sprung from sires renown’d for martial might. 

True to their fame, was foremost in the fight. 300 

In the mid crowd and conscious of her part, 

The busy goddess stirs the general heart: 
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Sows it with shame, resentment, and surmise; 

And thus to ears, erect to listen, cries : 

“ Do ye not blush, llutulians ! thus to yield .30.5 

One victim-soul for all yous numerous field ? 

Are we not equal to yon hostile bands 
In spirit, number, war-puissant hands ? 

Against your prince, behold! all arm’d for fate, 

Tuscans, Arcadians, Trojans league in hate : 310 

Yet to the just encounter should vve go, 

« 

Each second man of us would want a foe. 

Your prince shall to the gods, ’tis true, ascend; 

Whose shrines now view his self-dcvoteinent bend; 

And live in fame to distant ages dear: . 315 

Whilst we, who rest in pale ifiaction here,, 

Must sec our country lost, and basely bow 
Beneath the menace of a victor’s brow.” 

With w'ords like these she moves each youthful breast: 
The murmur grows, still less and less suppress’d, 320 
Even the Laurentians and the Latins feel 
Their life-loved safety changed to martial zeal: 

Burn for the fight; the treaty execrate ; 

And pity Turnus, doom’d by partial fate. 

While thus their passions wake, Juturna gives 325 

An omen from the sky, and more deceives : 

A striking portent, in delusion strong; 

And apt to goad the Latian mind to wrong. 
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For, as the lawny bird of Jove pursued 

Through airy tracts the river’s plumy brood, 

And drove the clamoring throng, he stoops at once. 

And on a beauteous swan his talons pounce; 

I'lien proudly beai aloft. With minds arrect 

The Italians gaze; whilst all the birds collect 

(Strange to relate) and turning, tierce and loud, 33. 

Press on the invader in a living cloud. 

Darkening the skies: till overcome, or spent 

With toil too gresit, his hooky feet relent, 

And dro]) upon the Hood their ponderous Ic^d: 

* 

Far oft' he flies, and skims his airy road. ^ 340 

Then the Rutulians hail with shouts the sign; 

And all for waj- their closing ranks combine: 

And first die seer, Tolumfiiiis, loudly cries : 

“ This, this I wish’d: for this oft sought the skies. 

I see and own the gods! I—I will lead. 345 

To arms; Rutulians! I avouch the deed, 

j 

Rutulians! whom this outlaw pest alarms 

Dike timid birds, and wastes your realm with arms. 

Now shall he fly, and spread his sails again 

To bear him, shamed and baffled, o’er the main. 350 

Yoil, with one eager soul, your hosts condense; 

And prove your threaten’d monarch’s just defense !” 

He spoke; and, rushing on with fierce advance. 

Hurl’d at the unwary foe his trembling lance. 
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Through air the weapon flew direct and right: i}j3 

Shouts, tumult, and wild rage pursued its flight. 

As, full opposed, nine brothers chanced to stand, 

For beauty fumed amid the hostile band ; 

(Gylippus’ offspring from one wife’s embrace; 

He of Arcadian, she of Tuscan race;) :3()0 

On one the flying javelin plants its wound. 

Where by the embroider’d belt the waist is bound; 

And through the side, to death’s commission just, 

Lays the fair youth, all brightly arm’d, in dust. 

But the fierce troop of brothers, stung with woe, .'Ifi.l' 
Rush blindly frantic on the Aiithlcss foe. 

This wields the sword, that brandishes tlie spear; 

And one fired soul inspirits flidir career. • . 

To meet them hurry the Laurentfhn foes: 

In aid, the Held with social arms o’erflows. "70 

Their cause Arcadians, Tuscans, Trojans own ; 

And the sword’s fury now prevails alone. 

Spoil’d are the shrines: through air, with tumult riven, 
’rhick showers of steel in dusky storm are driven. 

The sacred bowls and fires for death they wield: 375 

With his mock’d gods, Latinus flies the field. 

Some link the liarness and prepare the car: 

Some, springing on their steeds, confront the war. 

Eager the hated treaty to confound, 

With his spurr’d steed, Messapus to the ground 380 
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Bears down Aulestes; backward and supine 
The royal 'J’uscan falls upon the shrine. 

Quick on the prostrate king Messapus flics: 

Erom his tall horse, his beam-like spear applies; 
And, as he stabs the suppliant, sternly cries: 

“ He has it! this beyond the rest will prove 
An offering grateful to the Pow'ers above!” 

On rush the Italians with conspiring force; 

And spoil nanorselcssly the tepid corse. 

From the red altar Corynxus’ hand 
Snatches, and brandishes a flaming brand; 

And, as to strike him Ebusus essays, 

Dashes his front,’ and wraps it in a blaze. 

I 

His spreading beard with bVi^itt combustion glows; 

* 

And widely round the sednt of burning throws. 
Then, following eagerly the dazzling blo\v, 

The victor presses on his daunted foe: 

Bends by the locks to eai th, and there, oppress’d 
Beneath his knee, plants death within his breast. 
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With his drawn falchion Podalirius tries 4(X> 

To reach the shepherd, Alsus, as he flies; 

And now hangs o’er him: when, with axe swung back. 
The wary foe anticipates the attack: 

Cleaves with a ponflerous stroke the face in twain; 

And spatters all his arms with gore and brain. 405 
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An iron slumber weighs upon his eyes; ' 

And wrapp’d in everlasting night he lies. 

But mid the tumult, with his temples bare, 

The just iEueas deprecates* the war: 

Extends his unarm’d hand, and loud exclaims; 410 

“ Whither thus rush ye ? whence the rage that flames ? 

O cease, my Hosts! nor thus invade my right! 

By the seal’d league, ’tis mine alone to light. 

Give me my single claim! your fears resign! 

To ratify what Heaven has heard be mine! 415 

My sw'ord shall make the treaty firm and true.— 

By these dread altars, Turiuis is my due I” 

Thus while he speaks, a shaft on soiiodiug wing 
Drives through the skies, aftd'strikes the* heroic king. 
What daring hand impell’d its guilty flight, 420 

A god’s or man’s, is deeply hid in night; 

Nor was the great AJneas’ wound allow’d 
To make in after times its author proud. 

When Turnus the retiring prince beheld. 

Thus from the battle and his hosts compell’d; 42.5 

And saw in pale dismay the chiefs of Troy; 

Hope pours into his breast tumultuous joy. 

Instant he calls for all his dreadful war; 

His arms, his steeds :—springs proudly on his car. 

And shakes the flowing reins: as o’er the plain 430 
He ramps, his track is crimson’d with the slain. 

K 2 
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Whole ranks are levell'd by his wheel’s career j 
And Fate o’ortakes the flying with his spear. 

As blood-stain’d Mars, where gelid Hebrus flows, 

When for the fight his waken’d' fury glows, 435 

Clashes his shield; and, rousing all their force, 

Incites his fiery horses to the course. 

O’er the broad field they rush; and, strong and fleet, 

’Die stormy pinions of the south wind beat; 

And utmost Thracia groans beneath their feet: 440 

r 

While round the god, in grim subservience, throng 
Tferror, Fraud, Flight, and pour with Death along. 

So raging Turnus drives his foaming steeds 
Through the mid battle, that beneath them bleeds. 

From their fierce hoofs, that'spuni the dying groan, 445 
Sands, clogg’d with blood, and gory dews are thrown. 
Now Sthcnclus, now Thamyris he slays; 

Now Pholus gasping on the champaign lays. 

Those ill the close encounter lie o’ercoiiie: 

This from the far-sent javelin meets his doom. 45Q 
By the same weapon, in its distant flight, 

’llie tw'O Inibrasidx are hurl’d to night, 

Glaucus and Lades: whom their martial sire 
In Lycia train’d, and bade in arms aspire: 

Tutor’d alike in standing fight to dare j 
Or, mounted, to outstrip the wings of air. 
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Remote amid the war, Eumedcs shone, 

Heir to his grandsire’s name, and sire’s renown, 

Dolon; who once, on high adventure bent, 

To Grecia’s camp a bold explorer went; 460 

And durst in recompense demand the car, 

Tliat swept the great Achilles through the war. 

But, by Tydides taught an humbler lore, 

He bow’d, nor hopes the immortal coursers more. 

Now at the sou, who caught his distant glance, 4fi5 
The raging Dauuian whirls the unerring lance: 

Then checks his car, and, springing on the ground, 

O’er the fallen chief stands imminent to wound: 

Treads on his neck: and mastering his sworck 
Sheathes it within the bosom of its lord; 470 

And loudly cries; “ Lo, 'Fixyan! this thy gain ! 

Thus, thus our belds thy warlike toils attain. 

There measure Latium with thy prostrate corse! 

Such their reward who brave our awful force! 

So rise their walls!” 'Flien flies his spear again, 475 
And lays Asbutes by the recent slain. 

His hand, that flcrce without remission wounds, 
Thersilochus and Sybaris confounds. 

Thymoete|, falling from his floundering horse, 

Chloreus and Dares die beneath its force. 480 

So when Edonian Boreas wildly raves. 

And throws loud tumult on the Ailgaean waves; 
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As the strong blast impells both seas and heaven, 
The rack and billows in one course arc driven. 

Tims, where the sword of Tumus cuts its way. 

The hosts before him drive in pale dismay. 

On rush his wheels; and, meteor-like, behind 
His crest flames, streaming from the opposing wind. 
While storniily he thus controll’d the field, 

Phegeus with rage the hero’s pride beheld: 

Shock’d with his breast the car, and seised the reins 
Of the fierce coursers, ramping o’er the plains. 
There as he drags, suspended by the yoke, 

His opening mail admits the javelin’s stroke; 

f' 

Which slightly grazes him: ye^ ’gainst the foe. 

He wields his buckler and uplifts the blow: 

Till, by the furious axle overthrown, 

He falls, and lies beneath the chariot prone. 

Then I’uruus, stooping, with his severing blade. 


Where o’er the neck the helmet throws its shade. 
Inflicts a stroke so w’eighty and so just, 

f 

It lops the head and rolls the trunk in dust. 

While Troy’s battalions thus by Tumus bleed. 
Their wounded prince the Trojan chiefl^ains lead; 
And guide him, as to prop his steps he leant ^ 
On his tall javelin, gory to his tent. 

There, as around him, with officious hand, 
Ascanius, Mnestheus and Achates stand, 
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With rage he boils; and, tugging, snaps the wood, 
Which leaves the steel to satiate on his blood. 
Then he requires them, as the speediest aid. 

To lay the wound wide open with the blade. 

And dive to reach the barb; and thus again 
Restore him quickly to the fighting plain. 

But now the son of lasus is near, 


lapis, most to sovereign Pheebus dear: 

To whom the god, once ravish’d with hw charms, 
Gave all his arts, his augury and arms ^ 

The soul of visipn, and tl^e heavenly lyre. 

But, urged by pious fondness for his sire. 

The youth preferr’d mute good to glory’s praise; 

• • • 

And, anxious to prolong tlie veteran’s days, 
Sought medicine’s art; and, with benelic zeal, 
Explored the plant’s green poldncy to heal. 
Supported on his lance, in rage and pain, 

Aeneas stood undaunted, mid the train 
Of sorrowing youths; and saw his-best beloved, 
liilus, weep, yet kept his soul unmoved. 

The skilful sage, (his robe succinctly brought 


To fold his waist, as Paon’s practice taught) 
Apollo’^ herbs with trembling haste applied ; 
And all his heaven-born science vainly tried. 


In vain the barb, within the fibres’ clasp, 


Ilis hand solicits and his pincers grasp. 
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No fortune favors; nor, invoked with prayer 535 

To aid liis minister, is Phoebus there. 

And now the horror of the advancing fray 
Near and more near them wafts its dire dismay. 

The dusty whirlwind swells upon their sight; 

And showers of darts amid the camp alight. 540 

The horse are at the gates; and, loud and deep. 

The groans of death along the breezes sweep. 

But, pain’d to.sec her injured offspring’s grief, 
Matcnial Venus hastes to bring relief; 

And culls from Cretan Ida’s blojoniy brows 545 

’file flower of dittany; whose crimson glow s 
Involved in cU»stering foliage, soft with down. 

The mountain gbats its healing virtues own. 

When, wounded by the flying steel, they groan. 

This now the goddess, veil’d in darkness, brings: 550 

This in the medicated goblet flings; 

And in the gold her secret hands infuse 
Ambrosial drops, and panaccan dews. 

The wound with this the unconscious sage foments; 

And, all at once, the griding pang relents. 555 

Within the closing wound the blood subsides : 

The shaft, spontaneous, follows as he guides. 

Health’s sprightly current sparkles through the veins; 

And Nature in her wonted glory reigns. 
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“ Anns! arms! bring arms!" lapis loud exclaims, 500 
And first the warriors for the field intlames: 

“Why pause ye f it transcends all humun powers : 

This life is due to mightier hands than ours. 

The gods, the gods, iEneas ! act for thee; 

And send thee to fulfil a prouder destiny!” 505 

Impatient for the battle, now so near, 

He sheathes his legs in gold, and wields the spear. 

Then, when around his breast the mail is lied. 

And the braced shield hangs shadowing by his side, , 
llis folding arms his loved*Ascunins press; 570 

And, giving through the helm a light caress, 
lie says: “ By me, my B(\y ^ be taugh^ to bear 
The toils of virtue ;—fortune learn elsewliere. 

For thee, this day, my arm shall win renown; 

And make life’s glorious prizes all thy own. 575 

Do thou, when ripening years thy powers unfold. 

Thy lineage, treasured in the bosom, hold: 

With all thy noble kindred’s ardor glow ; 

And be what Hector was, and what thy sire is now !” 

He spake; and pass’d along in towering state: 580 

Shook his huge lance, and issued from the gale. 

With him, each follow’d by his martial train, 

Antheus and Mnestheus rush upon the plain ; 

And all the camp springs fiercely to the fight. 

Earth groans beneath them; and si dusty night 
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Hangs o'er their heads. Tlie Daunian leader’s glance 
Marks from an eminence their dread advance: 

The Ausonians see it with petriflc fears. 

lint, quick beyond the rest, Juturna’s ears 

^tcii the known sounds, that chill her wdth dismay, 590 

As Troy’s fierce chief in whirlwind sweeps his way. 

Thus when, from bursting constellations hurl’d. 

Black Tempest traverses the watery world, 

A prescient horror shudders through the swain; 

Who sees his hopes and labors will be vain: 595 

That, trees and harvests levell’d by the storm. 

One broad flat ruin will the fields deform. 

The cloud-^eil’d monarch senejs the winds before, 

To waft, in liollow groans, his menace to the shore. 

Thus strong, iEneas drives upon the foes; 600 

And his deep ranks in thicken’d order close. 

Osiris bills beneath Thynibraius’ blade : 

In death Archetius is by Mnestheus laid. 

By Gyas struck, bleeds U fens on the strand; 

And Epulo by great Achates’ hand: 605 

And now Tolumuius pays his forfeit life; 

Whose first-thrown spear revived the nations’ strife. 

Loud clamors rise; and, forced in turn to yield, 

V 

The Latians fly along the dusty field. 

Aiineas scorns the fray that he pursues; 

Nor sw'ord nor spear in vulgar blood embrues. 


610 
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Through the thick darkness that involves the flight, 

For Turnus every where he darts his sight. 

For him alone his fiery glance inquires; 

The fight with him is all his soul desires. . G15 

With quick alarm, Juturna marks the chief; 

And proves her art’s resources for relief. 

Her brother’s charioteer, who grasp’d the rein, 

Her hand, unseating, leaves upon the plain. 

Then to Metiscus changed in arms and face, G20 

And voice, she springs into his vacant place: 

'Fhc coursers’ rage coutroils; and guides the car, 

With her dear charge, elusive through the war. 

As the black swallow, fropi^her clay-bpilt hAme, 

Flits on light wing around the lordly dome: (iCo 

Or glances through the halls; if chance her beak 
May find the grains her twittering nestlings seek. 

Now through the vacant porticoes she flies; 

Now by the lucid lake her wavering pinion plies. 

So through the middle hosts Juturna speeds; 630 

Now here now there directs the rapid steeds: 

Whirls her exulting brother mid the foes: 

But shuns one arm, nor lets the encounter close. 
iEneas follows and, with equal zeal, 

Explores the mazes of the flying wheel: 635 

Traces the chieftain through the broken fray; 

And loudly calls him to decide the day. 
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Oft as his eyes upon the cliariot light, 

And his swift feet essay to cross its flight; 

So oft J uturna, with attentive heed, fi40 

Keverts her ho*ses, and deludes his speed. 

^i! wliat must he his course ? with doubts distraught, 
Ilis laboring bosom feels tlic strife of thought. 

On him, as llius paused, with tierce career 
Messapus drove, ami huil’d the forceful spear, (i45 

Certain of aim ; behind his buckler’s round, 

IJent on one knee, A'ineas mock’d the wound. 

. lint the strong weapon, not in tain address’d. 

Struck the bright holm and lazcd the Jiero’s crest. 

O I 

Now wakes his wr;ith; and, conscious of deceit 6.-50 

I 

In the turn’d steetls and Ouuniaii car’s retreat. 

Much he obtests the shrines that heard them swear; 

And gives his cause to Jove’s protecting care; 

Then with propitious Mars invades the field, 

Dreadful, by rage against compassion steel’d : 655 

Bathes with jiromiscuous blood the groaning plain; 

And yields, at length, his furies all the rein. 

What god will aid me now, and lend the power 
To sing the slaughters of that deathful hour ? 

What heroes gasp, as now' the Trojan lord, 660 

Now Turnus wields the exterminating sword f 
And could such passions stir, indulged by Jove, 

Nations so soon to blend in endless love f 
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Rutuiiaii Sucre, wliose opposing force 
First checked the Trojans in their sweeping course, 
Falls by iEncas : with resistless sway, 

Where to life’s seat the neilresi passage lay, 
Through the ribb’d chest the falchion hews its way. 
In death by Turmis then two brothers groan: 

One from his horse, and one on foot o’erthrown. 

At Aniycus the fatal javelin flies; 

While prostrate by the sword Diores lies. 

7’heir heads the victor by his car suspends; 

And the black gore along his path descends. 

'J’hen Talos, T'anais, Ccthegus bled, 

Three at one onset number’d w'llU t\ie dead 
By iaevee lEueas -. w'ltb vvlrolsc spear o’tivoomc, 
The sad Onytes mourns an equal doom, 

Of famed Echion’s line : (on Theban earth, 

Fair Peridia gave the warrior birth.) 

Turmis two brothers, sent from Lycia’s plains, 
(Where Phoebus in his holy splendor reigns,) 
O’erthrew ; and next Mencetes felt his spear; 

A yi>uth, to whom sequester’d peace was dear: 
Who, on the placid Lerna’s mossy side, 

Oncii with delight the fisher’s art had plied. 
Small was his house, to gaudy wealth unknown; 
And his poor sire till’d acres not his own. 

As, tierce from adverse quarters, fire invades 
'i’he grove, and riots mid the crackling shades : 
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Or foamy torrents, from the mountain’s brow, 

Rush in hoarse ruin on the plains below; 

And, each with desolation in his train. 

Roar through divided channels to the main. 

So with like rage, nor less impetuous might, 695 

Sweep Tunius and iEneas through the fight. 

Now, now their breasts with inward storm dilate: 

Now they break out, and charge their arms with fate. 
Unknowing how to yield, with glorious pride 
'fhey man their souls, and toil and death deride. 70f) 
/Eneas dashes with a massy rock 
Murranus, vain of liis illustrious stock: 

Whose blood, descending straight from sire to son, 
'riirough veins of Latian royalty had run. 

Shock’ll by the fury of the whirlwind stone, 70.5 

Prone from the car the batter’ll corse is thrown. 

'riie trampling steeds, who heed their lord no more, 

Tear him, and bathe their fetlocks in his gore. 

As furious Hyllus to the combat rush’d. 

His frontal bone the spear of Turnus crush’d. 710 

Before the point the golden helm gave way; 

And quivering in the brain the weapon lay. 

Nor, Creteus! could thy force, though most renown’d 
Of Grecian warriors, turn the fatal wound. 

By Turnus aim’d: nor then his gods were near 715 
To save Cupencus from the iEneian spear. 
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Through the vain buckler’s brazen check it broke; 

And the chief’s adverse breast received the stroke. 

Thee too, O jEoIus ! die Latinn field 

Saw in large ruin stretch’d, beneath thy shield : 7CiO 

Thee, whom not Grecia’s phalanx could destroy; 

Nor Peleus’ son, whose hand subverted Troy, 

Here now thy glories end: at Ida’s feet, 

In famed Lyrnessus was thy lofty seat: 

Ijaurentum is thy grave!—So fiercely rage 7‘25 

* 

Latium and Troy, as all their hosts engage. 

Here Mnestheus and Serestus speed the wound: 

There great Messapus’ ste*cds the ranks confound; 

And there Asylas storms : with sweepuig force, 

Rush the lyrrheuiau and 3\Kadian horee., 730 

No rest; no pause: each proves his utmost arm; 

And the vast conflict raves in full alarm. 

Now his bright Mother prompts iEiieas’ mind 
To turn his hosts, and leave the field behind: 

Assail the walls and, with a vital blow, 735 

Surprise, and lay the Latian spirit low. 

As his quick glance, pervading all the plain, 

Thrown here and there, for ^urnus seeks in vain; 

The city he descries in safe repose; 

Untouch’d by war, nor conscious of her foes ; 740 

And, in a form at once more great and dire. 

Mars flashes on his thought, and sets his soul on fire. 
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His chiefs he mils; and, waiting his command, 

SergrsUis, ]\rncstheiis, and Serestus stand. 

Then, as all-arm’d his forces throng around, 745 

Thus he harangues them from iv lofty mound: 

“ Hear! and‘niy words with instant zeal obey; 

Nor foil my sudden purpose with delay. 

With us is .love : yon town, Latiuus’ court. 

The war’s fust cause and whence it draws jupport, 750 

This day shall stoop and bear the victor’s rein; 

« 

Or lie a smoky ruin on the plain. 

VVkat! must I ever wait till Turnus stand, 

VaiKjuish’d so oft, the encounter of hiy hand ? 

I'riends! in its head this war of falsehood tame. 755 
Haste! bring y^ur-fires! and*tlnis the peace reclaim.” 
They liear; and, kindling with their hero’s soul, 

t 

In massy columns to the city roll. 

Instant the ladders climb: the flames ascend. 

Some slay the foremost, who the gates defend : 760 

Some with their arrow y war the ramparts scour; 

And heaven i.s clouded with the steely shower. 

In front, with lifted hands, beneath the walls, 

r 

Aiincas loudly on Latimis calls : 

Upbraids his faith; and bids the gods record, ' 7f)5 

That forced once more he drew' the unwilling sword: 

That twice had Latium sought him for her foe; 

Perfidious twice and faithless to her vow. 
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Discord now rends the trembling city’s state: 

These would at once to Troy unfold the gate; 770 

And to the walls their passive monarch draw, 

To bow to peace, ami own‘the victor’s law: 

While those in arms, a war-detcrinined train, 

Rush to the ramparts and the light sustain. 

So when the shepherd in their ro<'ky cell 77o 

Has found the bees, and smoked their citadel; 

They, for their state alarm’d, Hit here and there : 

W’het all their stings in fury and despair; 

And fill their waxen camp with sharp lament: 

’riirough all the mansion rolls tlie sable scent. 7B0 

Dt’5p groans the rock^ and every cranny *breatl]e9 
Gross fumes, that curl in undulating wreatifs. 

And now the fortune-wearied Latins feel 
Another woe, that shakes the general weal. 

When the sad queen beholds the advancing foe 78.5 
Assault the walls, and flaming torches throw. 

That shower upon the town; and vainly strains 
Her eyes for Turnus fighting on the plains; 

J 

In the dire field she deems the youth had bled ; 

And her mind sinks in anguish and in dread. 790 

'Hers—hers, she crie.s, were all the blame and guilt! 

From her these il]« I—by her this blood was spilt I 
Then, uttering all that phrensy could suggest. 

With dying hands she tears her purple vest; 
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And, eager to resign detested breath, 795 

Tics to a lofty beam the knot of hideous death. 

Soon as the female chambers learn the woe, 

Lavinia rends her tresses' golden flow; 

And wounds her bloonhng cheeks: the dames around 
Rave, and with shrieks make all the court resound. 800 
Thence, flying through the town, afflicting Fame 
Sinks every heart and damps the patriot flame. 

Struck, and confounded with his consort’s fate. 

His tottering city, and his ruin’d state, 

With robes all rent, Latirms wildly throws 805 

Deforming ashes o’er his living snows; 

And bends, ^elf-chhrged, that, all the grace his own. 

He had not call’d *ZEneas to /lis throne. 

Turnus, meanwhile, along the battle’s rear, 

Through the thin stragglers urged his car’s career; 810 
His course restrain’d by doubts, and less and less 
Exulting in his steeds’ uncheck’d success: 

When the breeze, fraught with blind and shapeless fears. 
Wafts a dread murmur on his boding ears; 

Till, more assured, the city’s groan he hears. 815 

“ Ah me! what dire affliction shaker the town i 
Why this loud tumult from the ramparts thrown ?” 

He cries, and stops the car, and stands amazed, 

As all the horror on his fancy blazed. 
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To him his sister, (who, as charioteer, 8'20 

Ruled, in Metiscus’ form, the steeds’ career,) 

“Turnus! this path of victory pursue : 

Here let us chase the Trojans’ flying crew. 

To guard the walls abundant power attends; 

And, whilst in force iEneas there descends, 825 

Here may’st thou make as many foes expire; 

And hence in equal triumph may’st retire.” 

O Sister! long ere this,” the chief rcpliiys, 

“ My eyes have traced thee latent in disguise; 

Since first thy wiles the ruiMnred league contrived; 8^0 

And the fierce war, inflamed by thee, revived; 

Goddess ! in vain thy friendly power is ihask’4. 

But ah ! who sends thee, thus severely tasked. 

From heaven to share these toils; and doom’d to see 
Thy hapless brother fall by Fate’s decree ? 8.‘55 

For how can I now act ? how longer strive ? 

Fortune for me has not a hope alive. 

Murranus, as his voice invoked my aid, 

These eyes beheld by me to death betray’d. 

Yes! him, my best loved friend, in gore they view’d; B4t) 
The mighty by a mighty wound subdued. 

Ufens, to shun the scandal of my flight. 

Rush’d to the covert of eternal night: 

His arms and body arc the Trojan’s prey. 

And shall 1 now the ruin’d town survey ? 
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Sliall I bear this—this last of shame and wrong ? 

Nor yet niy arm refute vile Drances’ tongue ? 

Cods ! shall 1 fly ? shall Latiura see me fly i 
And is it thus,—thus terrible t6 die ? 

Hi 

Since Heaven regards me with averted mind, 850 

Y ou, O ye Manes! hear me, and be kind! 

To you 1 will descend, a hallow’d shade, 

Pure from reproach ; nor shall his sires upbraid 
Turnus, the soil who has their fame betray’d!” 

Scarce had he finish’d, when, with rushing force, 855 
Borne through the battle on a foam-white horse, 

His face fust bleeding from an arrow’s aim, 

Sages appei^rs, ini'oking Turnus’ name : 

Turnus! on'thee our all of life depends: 

O haste! O pity, and relieve thy friends! 860 

iEneas on the town in thunder falls ; 

And threats to lay in dust the Latiaii w'alls: 

Already on our roofs descend his fires. 

Thee Latium’s tongue, thee Latium’s eye requires. 
Latinus’ self, in terror and despair, 805 

Doubts whom to join, and whom to call his heir. 

The queen, beside, who ever vouch’d thy right, 

By her own hand has burst alarm’d from light. 

To guard the gates, sore press’d by hostile bands, 
Messapus only, with Atinas, stands. 
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On either side press phalanxes of foes ; 

And all the field with iron horror glows : 

While distant thou, and reckless of our pains, 

Here drivest thy chariot o’er the unpeopled plains.” 

Stunn’d with the mass of ills, and overcoiiic, ■ 875 

Turnus stands fix’d, with rigid eyes and dumb. 

Deep in his heart swell anger, grief, and shame ; 

And madden’d love, and conscious glory flame. 

Soon as emerging from his trance he wokp; 

And the dark cloud,, that veil’d his senses, broke; 880 

Back from his chariot on the town he threw 
His furious glance, that kindled as it flew'. 

There, lo! a fiery storm, in surges driv*en, , 
llolls from the lofty tower, and mounts t(f heaven ; 

The platik-buill tower, that fabric of his hand ; 885 

For proud offense with wheels and bridges plann’d. 

“ Now, now the Fates prevail! my Sister! now 
To the great gods, and Fortune’s wrath 1 bow. 

Cease to withhold me! fix’d my purpose stands 
To brave the worst, and dare .Eneas’ hands : 890 

Whate’er in death is bitterness to taste : 

Nor shalt thou see thy brother more disgraced. 

Indulge me then, since resolute to die. 

To give to rage life’s latest energy.” 

He speaks, and fiercely from the chariot springs: 895 
Tlirough darts and foes with haste infuriate flings : 
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Leaves his sad sister weeping on the car; 

And, rushing to the walls, o’erturns the opposing war. 

As when, from some high mountain’s forehead rent, 

A rock precipitates with fierce descent: 900 

Whether uprooted by the tempest’s rage, 

The rush of torrents, or the sap of age. 

The massive ruin thunders down the steep; 

Bounds from the ground at each gigantic leap : 

Sweeps all bcfqre it in its deathful course ; 905 

And herds, swains, woods are crush’d beneath its force. 

So to the city through the war’s dismay, 

Where reeks the ground and shafts obscure the day, 
Breaks Turnus in his rage : his voice and hand 
Repress the conflict, and a truce command: *910 

‘^Rutulians! Latians ! cease! your weapons spare! 

The war’s whole fortune singly be my care! 

To stand the fight, the broken league atone, 

One for you all, be justly mine alone!” 

In mute obedience all retire, and yield 915 

Space for the combat in the central field. 

But great Aeneas hears, with proud delight. 

The name of Turnus and the promised fight. 

Eager where glory stimulates to run. 

The town he quits, and walls already won: 

Bursts all delays; and, in the mighty hour. 

Exults, and lightens with a blaze of power. 
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Towering in high supremacy of state. 

He seems like Alhos, or like Eryx great: 

Or, like vast Apenninus, nobly proud, 925 

When the king-mountain overlooks the" cloud ; 

Nods to the roaring storm his piny brow;* 

And vaunts his crown of everlasting snow. 

Latins and Trojans turn at once to gaze, 

With panting hearts and eyes of strange amaze. 930 

Tliey, wlio assail the walls and who defend, 

Desert their stations and the field attend; 

1 % 

And all resign the spear, and all the mail unbend. 

« 

Latinus’ self in rigid woncler stands 

To see such chiefs, from far divided lands, 935 

Kush to the dire decision the sworci^ ^ 

To prove whom Latium should avow her lord. 

They, when the field was open’d for the war. 

Sprung on and launch’d their javelins'from afar. 

Then in fierce conflict, shield to shield, they close; 9‘^ 

And fast and heavy fall their falchions’ blow's. 

Earth groans : the soul of rage inspires the fray ; ■ 

And chance contends with valor for the day. 

As when, where Sila’s shades diffusely spread. 

Or olive-crown’d Tabiiriuis lifts the head, 945 

Two bulls with rushing fronts in battle join ; 

The keepers tremble and their charge resign. 

Mute stands the herd: in doubt the females low, 

To whom the silvan monarchy shall bow. 
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With hideous force they shock: their horns resound, 030 
Clashing with horns, and deeply plant the wound. 

Bathed are their shoulders and their necks with gore : 

The forest labors, 4nd its echoes roar. 

So with encouiftering shields the chiefs engage; 

And heaven’s high vault rebellows as they rage. 9o.5 
Now his just balance Jove aloft displays ; 

And on the beam the fates of cither weighs : 

To prove the event that shall the tight betide; 

Whose scale shall mount, whose, charged w'ith death, subside. 

I 

Here ’rurnus springs; and, rising on the foe, 960 
Safely he deems, uplifts the dea’thful blow; 

And strikes;—^1 trembling with alarm and doubt, 
Exclaim the Y'rojans, and tho Eatians shout. 

Both hosts wait panting: but the faithless sword 
Breaks, and deceives the vigor of its lord; 965 

Nor leaves a hope but flight. As now, alarm’d. 

He sees an alien hilt and feels disarm’d, 

}Ic dies with swiftness which outstripp’d the blast. 

’Tis fanved, when hurrying to the fight he pass’d, 

And sprung into his car with throbbing mind, 970 

He left his great paternal sword behind, 

And snatch’d his charioteer’s: this haply stood 
While flying Troy supplied its rage of blood: 

But on the heaven-forged armour when the blade 
Smote, the false steel its mortal dint betray’d: 975 
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Shivering like fragile ice, forsook the hand; 

And flew in glittering fragments on the sand. 

Thus urged, his flight astonish’d Turnus wings; 

And winds, now here, now'* there, in mazy rings: 

For here Troy’s deepen’d ranks with arms inclose; 980 

Here spreads a marsh, and here the walls oppose. 

Nor with less soul, iEneas, though he found 
Ilis knee vet conscious of the recent wound, 

Exerts his speed; and, tracing foot with foot. 

Presses his doubling^ foe with close pursuit. 985 

Thus, where a river intercepts the fligiit, 

And the red pinion’s terror scares his sight, 

A stag, w'ith beating heart, hears close hchlnd 
The dog of chase loud opening in the wind. 

By the steep bank appall’d or guarded toils, 99<^ 

0 

The fierce pursuit a thousand ways he foils: 

Turns and returns: but, ardent at his heels, 

His Umbrian foe still follows as he wheels: 

Clashes his teeth, now now prepared to seise; 

Snaps, and his jaws close only on the breeze. 995 

Now swell loud clamors through the listed ground; 

And with fierce uproar woods, lakes, skies resound. 

The flying chieftain chides his troops for aid: 

Calls each by name, and asks his well-known blade. 
i)ut there Aeneas with his threats withstands: 1 0()0 

O’erawes with present death the friendly bauds; 
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Dooms; if they stir, their city to his fires; 

And, strenuous in pursuit, his prey requires. 

In five wide rings they now had held the chase; 

« 

And all the circling course th^r feet retrace. 1005 

Eor no mean prize each panting chief contends.— 

The life of Turiuis on the race depends. 

By chance, where now the eventful combat bled, 

Once a wild olive in luxuriance spread; 

To Faunus sacred: and her reverend boughs 1010 

Full oft were conscious of the seaman’s vows; 

f 7 

Who, here, preserved from wreck, his praise address’d 
To Latium’s god, and hung the votive vest. 

But now, to clear'the plain, Troy’s axe had laid 
In dust distinctioiHess the ha'llow’d shade,' , 1015 

Here, in the stump iEneas’ javelin stood 
Deep-driven, and fix’d in the tenacious wood. 

The hero bent; and, to supply his rage. 

Struggled the rooted steel to disengage: • 

With that, where swiftness fail’d him, to succeed; 1020 

And overtake the foe’s surpassing speed. 

He strove, but strove in vain: then, wild with fear, 
Tumus exclaim’d: “ In mercy, Faunus! hear! 

And thou, bless’d Earth! retentive grasp the spear! 

If still by me have been revered your rites; 1025 

Which Trojan w^ar with impious fury slights.” 

He spoke; nor was the prayer in vain preferr’d ; 

The steel within the block remain’d unstirr’d; 
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Nor could jEneas, with his utmost might, 

Disclose the strong root’s unrelenting bite. lOSO 

While thus enraged he toils, Juturna flies/ 

(Once more Mctiscus to the gazers* eyes,) 

And with the Daunian blade her brother’s grasp supplies. 
The daring deed indignant Venus sees; 

Hastes, and at once the fetter’d javelin frees. 

And now, sublime in soul and both restored. 

One w'ields the threatening lance, and oiv- the sword. 
With front to front opposed, each hero stands; 

And bears the panting conflict in his hands. 

Meanwhile to Juno, who survey’d the light, 1040 

Wrapp’d in a cloud of gold and veil’d *with light, 

Spake heaven’s great Lord : ** My Consort! w hy extend 
The strife beyond its full predestined end ? 

What yet remains ? thou know’st, and must allow, 

Though sprung from man and mortal yet below, ’ '^4o 

/ 

iEneas soon, by Fate’s decree, must rise, 

Due to the gods, and throned amid the skies. 

What more caiist thou design ? what hopes detain 
^Fhy cloud still hovering o’er yon sanguine plain ? 

Say! was it right to make this god to bleed P 1050 

Or give the sword (the sister’s was thy deed) 

Again to Turnus, and, with thy relief, 
ilestore his vigor to the vanquish’d chief? 

At length desist; and, as 1 sue, relent: 

Nor with such furies be thy bosom rent: I0.5j 
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For oft thy cares, from lips so strong with love. 

Result with power to shake the bliss of Jove. 

Now the last point is reach’d. O’er seas, o’er land 
To hull the 'rrojaiis with a vengeful hand : 

’J’o light unhallow’d war; with blood and woe 1060 
Pollute the nuptials, and the court o’erthrow, 

Tiiy power has been indulged : but here suspend 
Thy rage at my command, and here thy warfare end!” 

Thus spake the Sire, and Juno thus replies; 

Submission trembling in her soften’d, eyes : 1065 

“’Twas that thy will, almighty Jove! I knew. 

From earth with fond reluctance I withdrew; 

And left ray.Turnus: else not thus, alone, 

fc t • * 

lladst thou hci^ found me on niy cloudy throne, 

Patient of wrongs; but, girt with vengeful fire, 1070 
In the mid battle where the hosts expire, 
lixerting all my godhead to destroy; 

And flaming ruin on the head of Troy. 

True that my counsels urged the JJaunian maid 
To rise, and give her wretched brother aid : 107.5 

With noble daring for his life contend : 

But not the spear to launch or bow to bend. 

This by the Stygian torrent’s awful head 
(Whose sole religion binds the gods with dread) 

I swear; and now to thee submiss I yield; 1080 

And quit for ever wim’s detested field. 
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Yet for one boon, not disallow’d by Fate; 

For Latiuin, for thine own Saturnian state, 

I make a last request. When w'ar shall (;ease, 

And the glad nuptials fold*the realms in peace: lOB.^ 

W'hen the two nations, blended into one 
By leagues and law's, their race united run; 

Let not the native Latins, lost to fame, 

In Trojans sunk, be known by Teucer’s name. 

Still be their tongue, and still their vests the same. IO 9 O 
Let Latium flourish ! Alba reign through time! 

On Latian virtue raised, be iiouie sublime! 

But Troy has perish’d; and the haled realm 
Ruin still trample, and oblivion whelm !” 

To her, witlr smiles, he^vfn’s King:•“In all thy pride, 
As Saturn’s other heir, Jove’s sister-bride, lOyfi 

Canst thou to wrath, like this, resign thy soul; 

And stoop its grandeur to such base controll ? 

Yet come! be now appeased: thy wish be thine ! 

I yield! and to thy will surrender mine. 1100 

Let thy Ausonians then their race prolong; 

Unchanged in name, in habits, and in tongue. 

Troy shall alone, infused in Latium, live: 

II cr sacred rites, as common good, I give: 

And from both nations will I mould a race, 1103 

Latin entire in manners and in face; 

And thou from their commingled blood shall see 

• • 

A people spring, who, famed for piety. 
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Than human more and rising to divine, 

Shall heap most incense on thy holy shrine.” 1110 

Assenting Jut^o with delight attends: 

Drops her fierce inind, and fror.i her cloud ascends. 

And now th6 Sovereign, bent on other cares, 

To drive Juturna from the field prepares. 

Two fiends, ’tis said, black N ight in tempest bore, 1115 
With fell Megaera, on the Stygian shore, 

Diras their name : at one dread birth they rose: 

With equal snakes the mother curl’d their brows; 

And, for the dire completion of their form. 

Fledged them with pinions woven from the storm. 1120 
These near the throne of Jove, before his gate, 

The monarch’s sjteiuer purposes await; 

Ready to hurl alarms on wretched man; 

When the dread King revolves his wrathful plan; 

From the dun gale disease and death to throw; 1125 

Or lay with war offending cities low. 

Of these one swift-wiug’d sister now the Sire 
Sent, as Jutiirna’s omen to retire. 

Instant, the Pest, upspringing in her might. 

Throws from the steep of heaven her headlong flight. 1130 
As when a shaft, (to which the Parthian’s skill, 
Envenoming, gives twofold power to kill) 

Hurl’d from a Parthian or Cydonian string, 

Flies through the clouds with fate upon its wing: 
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It sounds, and, sped with fury, cuts the wind; 1135 
Yet mocks the sight, nor leaves a trace behind. 

So swift to earth the iiight-born Portent flpw: 

But, when the hostile arniios rose in view. 

Straight she contracts her form to narrow sTze; 

And veils her terrors in the bird’s disguise; 1140 

That darkling, on the tomb or ruin’d tower. 

Thrills, with her notes of death, the black and ghostly hour. 
Thus changed, the Fiend to Turnus bends her way; 

And o’er his shield and face her pinions play. 

The shrieking omen, flapping here and there, 1145 

Flits, and each Stygian feather drops despair. 

With a strange numbness arc his limbs unstrung: 

And horror lift^ his hair, aitd*horror ciiEhnsi his tongue. 

But from afar the Fury’s clanging flight 
Juturna hears, and owns in wild affright. 1150 

Frantic, her cheeks the wretched sister tears: 

Beats her sad breast, and rends her scatter’d hairs. 

“ Now, Turnus! what avail,” she cries, “ my pains ? 
What now, alas! for wretched me remains i 
How can 1 more thy dear, dear life defend ? 1155 

Can 1 with fiends thus terrible contend ? 

I yield! cease, plumy Horrors! to confound! 

Your clang 1 know, and death is in the sound. 

Yes! yes! 1 own the proud commands of Jove: 

Such his requital for my virgin love! 1160 
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Ah! wherefore was eternal life my doom ? 

Denied the friendly refuge of the tomb f 
A mortal, 1 could close at once my woe; 

My brother’s comrade to the shades below. 

Ah ! Brother! *reft of thee, life’s joys are vain; 11G5 

And endless being is but endless pain. 

Oh! that kind earth, wide yawning from beneath, 

Would snatch a goddess to the world of death!” 

Then o’er her head she drew her azure hood; 

And, deeply groaning, plunged into the flood 1170 

Pressing in front, with terrible advance, 

I 

/Eneas brandishes his mighty lance; 

And sternly cries,—Why, Turnus! this delay? 

I 

Hands now not fetft must arbttfatc the day.' 

Try all evasion’s forms: whate’er of art 117-5 

1 

Thy hand possesses, or of strength thy heart, 

Summon it to thine aid: or wish to ride 
On the high clouds, or deep in earth to hide.” 

His head he shook and said: ‘‘No threats of thine, 
Fierce Clilef I can awe me ; but a power divine. 1180 
The gods I fear, and hostile Jove alone.” 

Then, glancing round the field, he view’d a stone. 
Hoary and vast: there fi.x’d by ancient hands, 

A bound Co keep contention from the lands. 

Twice six the strongest swains of modern birth, 1185 
Would fail to lift the ponderous load from earth. 
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This the chief seised; and, rushing on the foe, 

Hose high, and sunnnon’d all his force to throw. 

But, as he wiek^s the mass or rushing throws, 

His migh!y self no more the hero knows. 1190 

His weak knees totter, and his blood congottls: 

Nor the vast stone its destined impulse feels. 

Laboring through air it rolls, nor bears its weight 
To the just mark ; but falls deceived of fate. 

As oft in dreams, while sleep's soft languor lies 1 195 
On the lull’d bosom and day-wearied cjos, 

Ardent we pant, antf strain upon the race; 

Yet vain our efforts to pretail on space. 

Dead is our strength : the limbs, the tojigue, untrue. 
Delude our wislj: nor acU sor words ensue.* I'iOO 

To Turnus thus, whate’er his valor tries, 

Success the paralyzing Fiend denieS. 

Then in his bosom various passions roll; 

And hope ill breaks the cloud that wraps his soul. 

To his own troops and walls he throws his sight: 1205 

Pauses: and views the lifted spear with fright; 

Too weak for combat, and too close for flight. 

No sister charioteer to guide the rein; 

No car he sees to whirl him from the plain. 

While thus perplex’d he stands, with eyes of flame 1210 
Aiineas scans him for the fatal aim: 

r 
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'^J'hen drives the javelin furious on its course. 

4 

Not so tumultuous from an engine’s force 
Roars the huge rock : or lightning through the cloud 
Bursts with a crash so vehement and loud. 1215 

Like a black whirlwind Hies the death-charged beam: 
Divides the seven-plated shield’s extreme : 

Severs the corselet; and, with rushing sound, 

Through the thigh’s librous centre bears the wound. 

With doubled knee, beneath the enfeebling pain, 1220 
The mighty Turnus sinks upon the plain. 

A Jburst of groans, from all the Latians sent, 

Fills woods and hills with echoes of lament. 

The vanquish’d chieftain now a suppliant lies; 

4 

His hand extended, and upraiisi'^d his eyes,, 122.5 

“ True, I have merited,” he says, “ thy hate: 

Use thy success : nor'plead I with my fate. 

Yet, if thy heart can feel a father’s care. 

Think what Anchises was, and Daunus spare. 

And, Oh! if but with life thy vengeance ends, 12.00 
Restore my breathless body to my friends. 

Victor thou art, and all the Ausonian bands 
Have seen their king uplift his suppliant hands. 

Lavinia is thy bride: thy rage resign 
When contest is no more, and all is thine.” 12.0.5 

Though fierce in arms, .^ncas soften’d stood; 

Roll’d his eyes round, and check’d the hand of blood. 
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The more he paused, the more compassion stole 
On his touch’d heart, and melted in his soul: 

When, as his falchion droop’d (unhappy chance !) 1240 

His friend’s known baldrii* flash’d upoh his glance; 

That spoil which, from the corse of Pallas tom, 

A fatal trophy, was by Turnus worn. 

Soon as the dire memorial^ smote his eye, 

The victor’s rage, with dreadful energy, 1245 

Burst into flame : ** And shalt thou live to boast 
My friend’s dear spoils, and unatoned his ghost P 

c* 

Pallas—’tis Pallas who inflicts the blow! 

He claims thy guilty bloot), and immolates his foe.” 

Speaking he struck ■ and, with the furious sword, 1250 
Life’s warm retesses in thfi breast exploriid. 

Straight the chill nerves relax : clouds veil the sight; 

And the soul, groaning, springs in rage to night. 


IllK END. 
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NOT E S 


A VERY general |)rojiHlicc has prevailed against llic last sik 
books of llie yliliieis, on wliich wc arc now cnloiinp;, as alto¬ 
gether inferior in matter and in execution to the six which 
precede them. I call it a prejudice, as E am satisfied that it 
rests on no solid foundation, and is to be overthrown by a just 
consideration of the nature of all works like llie /I'jiieis, and by 
an impartial perusal of tbc books which arc thus slandered. 
Of every long narrative poem some parts will iieecssarily ^hirio 
above llic rest; and, whcHO there is miicJi variety of siibjeet, 
one topic will bo more accoiiiinodatcd to the taste of the par¬ 
ticular reader than another. The sacking of an imperial city; 
the death of a^pieen, devoyii^ herself on the ffkiieral pih; under 
the impulse of love; the descent of a hero th the regions of the 
dead, with a display of all the terrors and the joys of futurity, 
arc subjects of peculiar interest anihmagnificence, lint of the 
connexion of a long poem tliey could form only certain portions 
or links; and, if tijo impression of their biightness be to destroy 
the effect of the concatenatcil work, the inevitable fate of the 
Poet is to be lamented, and he is to ho cunsidcrc(| as falling the 
necessary victim of his own ambition and greatness. If the 
reader, in short, will he satisfied with nothing which is not 
intensely pathetic or proudly sublime, he must he contented 
with an imperfect poem, and must suspend his perusal of the 
^]ncis when the hero has passed through the ivi>ry gate, lliit 
the last six hooks of (lie ylSneis possess as essential a place in 
the symmetry of the poem as the six which arc stationed before 
them. They contain, indeed, the principal part of the action; 
and, tvith abundant and appropriate excellence, they will he 
found as fully adequate to the occupation of the places, assigned 
to them in the great work, as those which they succeed. If wc 
examine them, wc shall discover timt/hesides its perfect adapta¬ 
tion to the plan of the pocin, each book is rich iu variety and is 
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distinguished by its discriminated character and beauties. In 
the seventh^ the arrival of ^Eneas in the Tiber; the description of 
the court of Latinus; the dreadful eruption of the Fury to 
conrouiid the league and supply probable motives for^thewar; 
and^ lastly, the catalo'guc of the foi;ces must strike every reader 
as the prodiiGiioi)s of poetry, delighting us with the beautiful, 
the grand, and the picturesque. In the eighth, the whole 
episode of Evander must universally be felt as charming; and 
the shield, fabricated by Vulcan, with its Roman charge, us well 
as the workshop and the workmen of the artist-god, cannot be 
otherwise than admired. To the ninth, the affecting story of 
Nisus and Euryalus communicate a peculiar interest. In the 
tenth, a battle between a disembarking army and an army upon 
the shore, a battle signalized by the death of Pallas, Lausus, 

I 

undiMczentius, and in which the Phantom, tliat withdraws 
Turnus from the held, is most poetically conceived and deli¬ 
neated, arrests our attention with its novelty and importance. 
To this bo(»k alsp a .catalogue of the Tuscan auxiliaries gives 
ornament and variety. The eleventh very powerfully engages 
us with the funeral of Pallas, the disseniions of the Latin 
council, an equestrian conflict, and the death of Camilla; and 
the twelfth, distinguished by its sudden changes of fortune and 
its great opulence of matter, may justly be classed, with re¬ 
ference to poetic merit and effect, with the most admired books 
of the poem. 

If the reader should object to the abundance of fighting, to 
the sanguinary detail of wounds and of slaughter, which occurs 
in this division of the /Encis, he must be reminded that such 
are the favorite subjects of heroic song; that these battles were 
historically as well as poetically necessary for the great catas¬ 
trophe of the poem ; that their narration is relieved with a re¬ 
markable variety of circumstances; and that they are confined 
to the last four books of the poem; of which, after all, they 
occupy one only entirely, whilst they leave a large portion of 
tho remaining three to incident of a different nature. If it must 
be allowed that the battles, which constitute the bulk of tho liias, 
arc superior to those in the vEneis; and that Homer describes 
tlie conflict like a spectator of the field, when Virgil arrays his 
troops and mixes them in combat as he is sitting in his study, 
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still must it be granted that the battles in the iEneis arc finely 
conceived and admirably delineated, and that there is wore of 
what painters style keeping in those war-picces, a more just 
subordination of power and effect in their several parts, than 
is discovA'able in those of tho Grecian Jjafd. Where then 
are wc to look for the imputed inferiority of this last half of the 
iEncis? If any where, it must be found in*thc less perfect 
revision which it has received: in that part of it which belongs 
to the mechanical and not to the ideal i)roccsH. The mind of 
the poet prevails equally throughout its whole extent: but the 
carelessness of his hand may occasionally bo traced in it. It 
might probably have been brought to a*higher |)olish; but the 
feat could have been achieved only by Virgil hiinsell. On this 
subject, lleync and Trapp have prefixed so*hic very judicious 
remarks to this seveutli book; and to them I will refer niy 
learned or my English reader, observing only that this portion 
of the yEncis stands not in*iiccd of the support of any critic; 
and requires nothing more, for the attainment of its just praise, 
than a full and impartial examination. * 


BOOK vn. 


1.—Thou too,whose fostering cares i^neas ovvnM,&c. 

Tu qtioqne litoribus nostris JEneia mtrix, 

The introduction of quaque in this line (and I have not been 
inattentive to it in my translation) must refer to the death of 
LVUsenus, though separated from that of Caiela hy the inter¬ 
position nearly of tho whole sixth book. Tlie.so two events, 
with the consequence of each having imparled a name to a place 
on the coast of Italy, were immediately connected in the mind 
of the Poet; and he was, unquestionably, not aware that his 
readers, with Uieir attentions diverted from the first death 
by tho intervening mass of important matter, might not 
instantly discover the object of tlyit ^reference, which is here 
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inaik', whcMj ho is spoukhig of the second. The whole of the 
opening part of this book (to v. 37th of the original, and 48th of 
the transiutioii) is peeuliarlj^ and exquisitely beautiful. 

f'e/Se 48.—Now, Erato! attend: f 

Some Clitics have advanced that this part of the JCncis is the 
comincncemciit of a new and second action; and have adduced 
this iiivocalioii of the iMtisc in evidence of the truth of their 
assertion. 13nt as well might they attempt to prove from the 
invocation of the Muses by Jfoincr, when he is about to enu¬ 
merate the forces of the contending armies, that he intended to 
begin an action dislinct from the great action of liis poem. 
This part of the action in the ^Eneis is evidently that to which 
all that has preceded it is directly referable; and to invoke the 
Muse is customary with our Poet, w'henevVr any events of espe- 
ciaf importance are to he related h^v him. His choice of Erato 
on this occasion, us the subject of bis invocation, has fancifully 
been supposed to bo in consequence of the love, which is im¬ 
puted as the cgusu of the sanguinary couflicls of (he succeeding 
books. If, ill tlic,bdgiiiriing of \]ie fouith boo)c, the Poet had 
invoked this peculiar Muse, whose name designates her as the 
Muse of love, 1 should ];iave concurred in the opinion of his 
appropriated design. Ilut the poets, hs is well known, fre- 
qiieiitiy invoke any of the Muses indilfereiitly, whatever may be 
their particular topic; and here, Erato, as 1 feel persuaded, is 
invoked merely as the representative of the sisterhood of Par^ 
nassus. TiOve, indeed, has very little concern with the action in 
the last six books of the ^J<hicis. ithout any reference to the 
princess, yEneas solicits for imthing more than an establishment 
in Italy; and it is remarkable that he mentions her only once, 
when, on the contingency of his victory over Tiirnus, he pro¬ 
poses to give her name to the city which he shall build. She 
was, as it were, forced upon him I'atc and the gods, for the 
iucorporatioM of the tw'o nations; and she seems to have en¬ 
gaged very little if any of his attention. Even with Turnus, 
who was the lady's avowed lover, pride and a sense of invaded 
rights, rather than love, appear to have been the influencing 
motives of conduct. 71^ ipaiden, indeed, herself, as there can 
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be no question, was attached to Turmis, and prayed as is pro¬ 
bable, very fervently, with her mother, for the deslriictioii of Ihe 
alien and intrusive yEricas. Eiii her inclinations arc without 
effect upon the action. She is the entire property of her father 
and of th^ state; and slic is more a nint(?, ;»moii^ the persons of 
the drama, than Glyccrinm (fdr Glycerium does utter a few words 
lieliind the scone) in the Andrian of Tcrouce. ija\iiiia, in short, 
lias nothing to do in the piece but to blush and to weep and to 
wait the decision of the war. 

VeneoQ ,—The sceptre,now in age, Lalinus sway’d; 

It has been objected that the charactcT of lialiiiiis is not ele¬ 
vated to the heroic standard, and is loo litllo 1o fill the throne of 
Laiirentum, and to satisfy the grandeur of the epic \Iuse. It 
must be confessed that the good old king has not inneh of^tlic 
hero ill his compoMtion. Hc\s good'iiatiired, inolfensive, pacific, 
superstitious, perliaps also a little too snlniiissivc to his more 
heroic queen; and, if he had boon coinmittbd in any way against 
yI'jieuK, this ol*jcction to Ihui unimportaucc of his character 
might be allowed to have force, lint Turniis is the antagonist 
who is raised to throw splendor onylhieas; and the quiet La* 
linns is precisely fitted to the jiieli which is prepared for liim. 
lie is drawn willi disciiinination: his seiitiineuls aic never 
M'l'ong; his counsels arc always judiciouSp and none of h' nets 
are of a nature to degrade him. On the propriety of introducing, 
into the epic, characters, (like the TJiersites of Homer,) deci<lcdly 
mean or burlesque, there ma^ be a question: but in its action, 
(as in every action conducted by human beings) tlioie must be a 
diversity, and, of course, a disparity in its agents; and if none 
are admitted into it of a species iiicoasistent with its general 
object, characters so adversarious to its nature as to disturb and 
counteract its effect, the pock cannot be charged with a faiiit. 

Verze 2lG.—High in the city, ’midst a holy wood, &c. 

This description of the sacred palace of Laurentiim is highly 
poetic and picturesque. Circe must have been citlier tlie wife 
or the mistress of Picus, whom she treaft with so niiicli severity; 
for through her lay the claim of Latinus to his descent from her 
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father, the Siiti; as we find the pedigree of the Latian king dis¬ 
tinguished in the twelfth book: 

. Cut tempora circum 

Auraii his sex radii fulgentia cinguntf ^ 

Solis avi specimejiB 

Fer. 367.—Bdt now from Argos, through tiie liquid day, 

Jove’s cruel consort held sublime her way. 

This sudden disappointment of the just expectations of the 
Trojans, by the intcrforcnce of Juno, forms a new embarrass¬ 
ment of the plot, which is happily conceived and productive of 
much effect. The ovocation of the Fury, on this occasion, and 
her subsequent agency, are nobly imagined and in the highest 
strain of poetry. The sublimity of this, part of the ^Eucis is 
pavlicularly noticed bja^ Juvenal, who alludes to it in a line 
passage of his seventh satire. Dvyden in this place has gone 
perversely out of his way to make Juno, inconsistently with her 
high dignity, pay a visit to the Fury in her Stygian home. 

I* 

Thus havii|g said, she sink’s*beneath thc^^roiind 
With furious haste, and shoots the Stygian sound. 

To rouse Alceto from the infernal seat, &:c. 

f^erse 447.—Who, with the woman heaving in her 

breast, &c. 

The conduct of Amata is hi^^hly natural, thou^li it may not be 
precisely fa-shioned according to the model of modern manners 
and etiquette. Nothing could be more justifiable than her pre¬ 
ference of Turniis, as a son in law, to iEiieas, a stranger and 
an exile. The excesses into which she was hurried, in her 
opposition to the Trojan alliance, were the consequences of 
Alceto’s influence; the effects of the Viperea anima which the 
Fury had breathed into her bosom. 

Ver.o04. —^l’here,“Evoe! Bacchus!” shouts,*'for only thou 

Art worthy, Bacchus I of the virgin’s vow. 

Trapp, who seldom dhserts his author, cither from ignorance 
or under the seduction of fancy^ wanders from him strangely in 
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this passage; misled, as it should seem, by Rufpus, whose inter¬ 
pretations are sometimes most perversely wrong^. There can be 
no doubt that the three lines, beginning witli Evoe Jiacche ! and 
ending witj^ pascere crineniy are spoken by Amata; wlio conse¬ 
crates her daughter to Bacchus, by proini^ng that she shall 
bear his Thyrsus, join in the dances around his shijtu',and cherish 
her hair, now sacred to him, that it may float in his orgies. 
Here Amata ceases to speak; and the Poet says, that, the fame 
of what she had done flying abroad, the Laliaii matrons, re¬ 
pairing from their houses to the mountains, under the impulse 
of a similar enthusiasm, unite with her in her mystic eerciiio- 
nies. Ail this appears to me to be spirited and clear: but 
Riiaeus and Trapp make the passage rjiiile ilpt, and distort it 
into something which approaches to nonsense, by rcMuoving the 
full stop after ermem, and blending, Fama volat^ willi the pre¬ 
ceding sentence, c. g. ^ * 

.Loud she cries ; 

Evoe Jbiechijs! who alone dcscrvesl 
The virgifi bride: for Hwe (m Fam^re'j^oHH) 

Thefemalu train the soft vine-javelins wield: 

Thee they surround: their consecrated locks 
For thee they nourish.’^ 

Trapp. 

Why, wc may ask, should it be necessary for i^ame to report 
that the Bacchants carried the thyrsus, that they danced round 
the god of their worship, and that they cherished a length of 
hair, when all these Circumstances were the common subjects of 
popular cognizance ? Into such absurdities will men of sense 
and learning occasionally be betrayed! A commentator may 
sometimes be guilty of a false interpretation: but, whoa his 
error is glaring, we feel surprised that a sul)sec]uciit translator 
.should adopt it. 

The consecrating of the hair to some particular god was an 
act of devotion not unusual in the times of remote antiquity. Tn 
the Ilias (T. 141.) we find that Achilles had thus consecrated his 
locks to the river god, Spcrchius. 

• • 

Tnv pet TrorajM-iJ 'rijXt&t'wawy. 
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In the Bacclia^ of Euripides, when Pentheus threatens to cut 
oir the hair of .Itacchus, the latter replies; 

0 7rXoxa/*05* tw Sew 3* ctvr^p Tfe^w. 

In the sacrod hist<j^ry we know that the locks of Sfiinson were 
eonsecratcfl; and that to keep* the licad unshorn was part of 
the vow of a N^azaritc. liong hair was especially necessary for 
those who celebrated the mysteries of Bacchus, as, in these 
frantic orgies, it tvas thrown about in the wildest dishevel. This 
we learn from all the ancient representations of the Bacchants 
or Maenades, whether given to ns by the pen or the chisel. In 
a passage of the above cited drama of Euripides, this mad 
tossing of the locks, with the shoutings, the dancings, aud the 
waving of pine torches, (the flagrmis pinan of Virgil) practised in 
the nocturnal worsliip of their god by the Bacchus, is admirably 
though concisely described. 

*0 

^Xoya oreuxac, 

voi^viKo^ ^ ^ 

A^oJUw xai ffXavara^, 

T* (xvaTraXXwy, 

Tgu(pego» TXlixajiAoy ptTrrwy. 

Bac. 14o. 

yerse 530.—And calPd their rising walls by Ardea's 

name. &c. 

% 

The common reading in this place is Ardiia, as the original 
name of the city, altered, by the innovation of time, into Ardea. 
I am persuaded, with ]Icync, that the sole name intended by 
Virgil was Ardea; and I cannot discover, with Trapp, any dilli’- 
cully in the construction of the passage. “ By our ancestors 
the place was called Ardea. Ardea remains a great name: but 
her fortunes arc pas^t.” In the time of Virgil the cily of Turtius 
vfas in ruins. The common rending gives an improbable ety¬ 
mology of (he name from a modern Latin word, and rather 
perplexes the sentence. The more likely derivation of the 
name was from Ardea^^ heron, which was a bird of augury. 1 
shall not notice the other interpretation of the passage, which 
regards am as Iho nominative case ill apposition with Ardea, 
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and compels, of course^ a.translatioii very different from mine, 
viz. “The place was railed Ardea, a bird for to bo rejected it 
needs only to be exposed. 

Ferse 535, —Alecto now disarms her Stygian form^ &c. 

I’hc Alcclu of our uiitlior, slii* anls in IJiis instance, lias 
been closely cojiicd b)'Tasso; who, in bis nintli ountn, rcjircsciits 
the same Fury as appearing in a similar way to Soliinan, and 
ur{'iu{' him to blood and revenge. In the .fcrnsnlein she as¬ 
sumes the seinblanco of an old man, as she docs here of an old 
priestess, and her speech has much of tlie same character. 
IJcr portrait, liowevcr, by the Italian is very inferior, in Icrriblo 
dignity, to that by the Itoinaii artist, and will not bear to be 
placed by its side. • . 

yerse 00,1. — A stag of beauteous form, &e. 

• 

I’hc deaih of a tame slag, the favorite of a eoniilry girl, has 
been considered by some critics, and among others by the lively 
Voltaire, as a caijso inadequate io the prodnetionof a war- But 
it seems to mo that llicsc ingenious incii have taken either an 
imperfect or an erroneous view of the subject. 'I'he cirective 
causes of the war between the Ijutins and the Trojans, were the 
invaded interests of Tiirnus, warmly espoused by the queen 
and possessing, by her inlluenec and by his own popularity, as a 
native and an heroic prince, tlic sympathy of the liatiaii people. 
The death of the tame stag is introduced merely as au acces¬ 
sary to the principal causes, and for the purpose of exasperating 
the mind of the rustic population: and surely nothing could bo 
better adapted to the design for which it was introduced. The 
Atag, which was killed, belonged to the family of'I'} rrhens, a 
man who, from his otfice, was of prime authority among the 
landholders and peasantry of Lalium, a man also of consider¬ 
able consequence in the state, as we subsequently find his sons 
Gommanding the rear of the Latin army: the creature, likewise, 
was killed (and this circumstance must not be overlooked) by 
strangers, intruding upon their coasts, who would naturally bo 
the objects of popular animosity and suspicion. In the fray, 
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which, in the common course of things, ensues, Latian btood is 
shed, the blood of one of the sons of Tyrrhens himself, and of 
a man renowaed throughout the country for the extent of his 
possessions and the amiableness of his character: nay, to give 
greater aggravation to the offense in this last instance, the 
man is slain as*^ l^e is endeavouring to pacify the irritated 
parties, and to mediate a peacc.i. Surely then the death of the 
tame stag, wiMi all its dependence of concatenated events, 
cannot be regarded as too trivial to bo admitted among the 
co-operating causes which hurried the Latins into war. If it 
had been assigned us the chief, or even as the sole cause of the 
hostilities between the nations, 1 am not certain that 1 could 
have condemned it for inadequacy to its effect. Nothing, in 
fact, is little which is naturally and firmly connected with an 
important result. ^ The whole description of the stag is highly 
beautiful. 


yer. 662.—So loud the peal, that all the forests shake: 

The hint of this rublimc pasfsvgc is derived- from one in the 
Argonautics of Apollonius, in which similar effects arc ascribed 
to the hissing of the serpent that guarded the golden fleece* 
But Virgil has finely improved what he has borrowed; and is, 
at the same time, much more happy than the Grecian poet in 
his application of the idea. To say that the hissing of a serpent, 
however large and terrible the creature might be, was heard 
over distant regions, is surely hyperbolical, and something ap¬ 
proaching to bombast: but the peal of a horn, inspired with 
the Tai-tarean breath of a Fury, might alarm and shake the 
earth. To gratify my English readers, I will subjoin a trans¬ 
lation of the passage in question from Apollonius, by my friend, 
Mr. Wrangham. The scholar may refer to the original in the 
fourth book of tho Argonautics, v.d29. 

• &c. 

The drs^on hiss’d: the waving woods around, 

And Phasis’ winding banks return’d the sound. 
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In Colchian ears, fjom bright Titaniis far, 

Rung long and loud the terror-breathing jar, 

Where, from Araxes sunder’d, Lyc'iis glides. 

And with swift Phasis blends his hallow’d tides. 

Their common flood the mingling rivers pour, 

A nighty tribute on the Euxine shorf. * 

Sprung the new motliec from her bed of pain. 

Shivering, and chasp’d her babc'witli clostr strain; 

(Her babe, by that dire terror roused from rest) 

As scared he lay, soft-pillowed on her breast. 

This passage in Virgil we find imitated by Statius (Thebaid. i. 
118.) by whom all its terrible circumstances arc considerably 
aggravatc<l. 


rerse 724.—Amsanctus’ vald, &.c. 

The vale of Amsanctus, now known (as it is said) hy the nryno 
of Nesanto, lies in the midstvf the Appcniiics, and, according to 
the description of it, by Mr. iloldsworth who visited it, is a place 
admirably adapted to the egress of the Fury, on her return to 
Tartarus from tt\p regions of I'lg^it^, Tlic precise site of this horrid 
vale has been disputed: but I consider Mr? Ilcddswortirs ac¬ 
count of it to be the best; and his description very accurately 
corresponds with that by Virgii I ^ill transcribe, however, 
from the page of a more modern traveller, the de8cri[)tion of 
another place, reported by the tradition of the country he 
the Amsanctus of our Poet. But 1 suspect, from the similarity 
of their situation, and the strong resemblance of their features, 
that both these places arc the same, though one of them i» dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Nesanto and the other hy that of the 
Moffetta. 

Next morning he accompanied us four miles to the Moffetta, 
supposed to be the same with the Amsaiicti mlliSj through 
which yir§ril makes the Fur^ Alecto, descend to hell. Its dark 
hanging wood, rumbling noise, and curling vortex agree per¬ 
fectly well with the present appearances. We were led into 
a narrow valley, extending a considerable way to the south¬ 
west, and pressed in on both sides by high ridges thickly covered 
with copses of oak. The bottom of the dell is hare and arid. 
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In the loM'ost part, an<1 close tinder one of the hills, is an oval 
pond of muddy asli-coloured water, not above fifty feet in dia¬ 
meter; it lioils up in Several places with "reat force in irregular 
fils, wliich are always preceded by a hissing sound. The water 
was several limes sjioiifed up as high as our heads in a diagonal 
diroetion, a whirlpool being formed round the tube, liLea bason, 
to reecite it as it fell. A large body of vapour is continually 
thrown out with a loud rumbling noise. The stones, on Ibo 
rising ground that hangs over the pool, arc quite yellow, being 
staincil with the rumes of sulplmr and sul ammoniac. A most 
nauseous smell, rising with the steam, obliged us to watch the 
wind and keep clear of it to avoid sulTocation,” &c.—Swinburne’s 
Travels, vol, i. 128. Dublin Edition. 1783. 

Verse 770.—A custom through Hesperia’s realms ob¬ 
tain’d ; &c. 

1 . 

All Ihis passasc, respecting the Icmplc of Janus, is in a style 
of much gramlciir; and the subsequent descriplinn, of the 
arming of Italy, is highly anirnated and what may be called pic¬ 
turesque. On ‘the subject of the ^a^alognc I have already offered 
some general refnarks in iny preface; and to descend into a 
minute commentary on its particular i)arts would lead me very 
far beyond ray prescribed limits. In the eighth excursus of 
Hcync, subjoined to Ibis sevcnlli book, the scholar will lind all 
the learned informalion which ran be obtained on this display of 
the learning as well as Ihc poetry of Virgil. 

Vme 848.— Tiien Aventiuus drove along the field, &c. 

I am far from regarding it as the indispensable duty of the poet 
to exhibit, in the subsequent action of his poem, all the perso¬ 
nages whom he may think it right to introduce into bis cata¬ 
logue. Blit Aventinus is bore displayed with so much magni¬ 
ficence and such singular delineation, that I am sorry not subse¬ 
quently to meet him in the tumult of the battle. This son of 
Hercules, when he was thus brought into the field, should not 

have been left among the undistinguished and nameless multi- 
tude. 
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Verse 899.—But lie, who vaunted Neptune for liis sire, 

Not doom’d to feel the stroke of steel or 
fire, &c. 

Messapiis, as it may bo romftrked, isjiot rcprcsonlctl us abso¬ 
lutely invulnerable ; aiul iintliiii«‘ more is aflirmcd*n this iiassa^Cy 
respecting him, Ilian that it was not permitted (non fas) to 
wound him. To the iiitrodiiclion, in this place, of an invulnera¬ 
ble hero I should strongly have obji'cled, as more suitable to the 
romance of Ovid than to the epic propriety of Virgil, and as not 
adapted to tlie station assigned to this particular chief. In the 
presence of an invulnerable hero, who rccpiircd not the protec¬ 
tion of the shield and the cuirass, nil the less privileged heroes, 
even Turniis and yUiu^is, wonlil have been of inferior I’onsc- 
quence, and could not properly have been placed in the first 
class of heroic power. Iiuf i\Tessapus was defended from 
wounds only, as we may infer, by the watclifiil guardianship 
of his father, Neptune, lie Avas not wounded, we know: 
but, with less gouc^ fortune, (tin? eonsc(|uonccfof,lus father’s pro¬ 
vidence) he might have been wounded. 

Ver. 9 IB. —So justly in their ranks* the troops engage, 

They seem not men that feel tlie battle’s rage: 
But birds resemble, See. 

Nee qnisqnam mvtns acies ex agniinc lanto 
Misceri pntef^ n'eriam sed gnrgite ab alto 
Urgueri vohtcnim ranxarnm ad Uiora nuhem^ 

Tiapp cannot reconcile liimself to this assimilating of a body 
of armed men to a flock of birds. In his note on this passage, 
he says, ^^This simile is finely q^pressed, and is in all respects a 
very good simile. Hut, why a number of armed men, though 
they were singings should he taken for birds rather than men, 1 
confess 1 do not aa'cII understand. It were sufTiciciit one would 
think that they we}*e so far like birdsf &c. But Trapp did not 
perceive the precise object of this comparison, which was to give 
the idea of that order and perfect rrgulSrity with which the 
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troops oFMessapus kept their ranks when they engaged. When 
they are represented* as'marching in review and singing the 
praises of tfieir king, they are likened to a tiock of swans 
littering their melodious notes over the Cayster; and here the 
harmony of thoii' voices is the object to be itiustrated: but sub¬ 
sequently the object of illustratio,ii is the exactness of the order 
which they pror.erve in tllrc tumult of battle, implied by the word 
Miscei-i; and for this purpose the Poet says, you would not take 
them fur men mingling in conQict; but for birds as they steer in 
phalanx over the sea. This is evidently the Poet’s meaning; 
and he could nut have exemplified by a justcr image the regular 
array of a military body. The plan and order observed by cer¬ 
tain gregarious birds of passage, in their traii.sit to distant coun¬ 
tries, have frecinently been noticed: but never more agreeably 
than by Savary in his Letters from Grpcce. This entertaining 
tsaveller says: “ A new scene now presents itself to view! An 
innumerable multitude of swatisfand cranes are,sailing on the 
waters, ranged in files like soldiers in order of battle. Each of 
these files is upwards of a quarter of a league in length; and wc 
have counted thirty of them, all ^.wimming in ^ similar direction. 
The head of tliit; army terminates in a point, and resembles the 
prow of a ship. They all keep their posts notwithstanding the 
motion of the waves, with wliieh they alternately rise and fall. 
Their plumage, which is of a dazzling white, forms an admirable 
contrast with the transparent greenness of the waters. Eurther 
on we discover another troop, disposed in the same manner; and' 
all have their heads turned towards Africa, to which they steer 

in concert.-But, hark! they arc in full cry: their leaders have 

given the signal, and the winged navigators rise into the air, and 
fly all together, directing their course to the south. 7'o cleave 
this clement also with facility, they range themselves in the form 
of a triangle the vertex of which is a very acute angle.” 

Letter x. 

!• 

In this instance, as I shall In another from the same pleasing 
and intelligent traveller, 1 cite from a translation, not having the 
original immediately at hand. 
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929 .—.Velinus’*Roseau glades; 

Rosea rura Velmi, arc lu. 

a small dislrict of peculiar fertilily auu v. bordering on the 
lake VelHius, Of this I was not, of roiiisc, 
scholar could be ignorant of ij) when, in iiiy first edition, I wivw, 
the passage in qnestioii—Veliniis’ roseate gladc^. But I thought 
that it WHS a|]ow.ahlo, in so trifling an instance, to submit the 
precise meaning of the original to the taste of the English 
reader. I have now, however, restored Rosea to its rank as a 
proper name; and, as far as 1 know, I am the only translator of 
my author who has been thus faithful to him. My roses have 
vanished : but they have been sfrewii upon (lie altar of truth. 

l^er. 1026 .—GreaUT 'urnus wields his arms; above his crest 

Chiniau a pours her flanie-engendcriug breast: 

The Soldiui in the niiitli canto of the Jerusalem Delivered, is 
crested with a simitar monster: iiicre.asing,iu a])pareut fierceness 
with the swclliiyr fuiy of the Rattle. The passage shall he given, 
together with Mr. Iloolc's translation; wliieb in this instance is 
preferable, as 1 think, to that by Fairfax. 

Porta il Soldan sii Vclmo orrido e^grande 
Serpe chc si diUuiga e" I coUo snoda ; 

Sa le zampe s' inalza^ e /* ali spande^ 

J3 piega in area la ftircuta coda ; 

Par che tre lingue vibrio e die fmr mande 
Livida spumay c die 7 suo Jisdiio s' oda : 

Pd orch'arde la pugnay andi'ei s'ir^amma 
Nel motoy e famo versa insieme e fiamina. 

A dragon on his cascpie the Soldan wore, 

That stretching bends his arching neck before, 

High on his feet he stalfds with spreading wings; 

And wToaths his forky tail in spiry rings. 

Three brandish'd tongues the sculptured monster shows: 

He seems to kindle as the combat glows: 

His gaping jaws appear to hiss with ire, 

And vomit mingled smoke and.ru^dy fire. 

u2 
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yenc 105G ,—To these Camilla brou<>ht her 

aid; Scc. 

'Fills porirait of <*-- volsciari heroine lias universally been 
ailtiiin*^' .*iia slic*is^ made by the Poet the subject of%>ur warm 
-Micrest from her birth to her death- Her presence also gives a 
striking variety i\} the scene. lint after all, with the precedent 
of the fabulous Amazons and of the historic Norman dames, who 
tbnght by the side of their husbands in the eleventh and twelfth 
eetitiiries, 1 cannot thoroughly reconcile myself to this introduc¬ 
tion of a female warrior, who shows hovseif superior to the male 
combatants, not in courage only but, in personal prowess. The 
bodily force of women is checked, as avc know, by the operation 
of Nature; and to^see them triumphing in the exertion of their 
sanguinary iniglit in the battle, rather shocks probability, if it be 
notvolferisivc to our feelings. The supposition of Pitt, that the 
squadrons led by Cuinillti w'cre all 'females like herself, strikes 
me as very strange. The four female combatants, Earina, Tiilla, 
Tarpeia and Acca, who fought by her side, arc particularly spe¬ 
cified and disci'iniinutcd from licr^o'hcr troops, vvho unquestion¬ 
ably were male, (^itt's traiislatioii of iota collars (all the troops 
of Camilla) Ad terram dejliixit eqiws,” is 

t 

'Fhc heaiiteoiis baud alight with equal speed. 


xi. 707, 
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A LAR6B portion of this book must l>c considcroil as episode^ 
thouj^li some of it immediately belongs, and all of it (if we except 
the story ofCaeiis incidentally and most naturally iiiliodiioed) is 
directly and solidly fastened to the main action of the poem. 
That remarkable variety in llie.Eneis, which was the subject of 
my notice in the preface, is here very foieihlu displayed. I'Voiu 
the busy scejic in Latmin, where all was tumult and alarm and 
warlike preparation, we are here suddenly transported to 
sequestered residence of peace, and ii«e entertained with the 
localities of that remarkable spot, which was suhsc4[ueijtly to ho 
crowned with the towers of Rome. To the Roman reader this 
part of the yEiicis must have ^ecii peculiarly interesting: hut Ibr 
the rc^er of any nation it possesses a fascinatnig charm, 'rherc 
is not a book of the poem which I peruse with more pleasure: 
or one perhaps which has been more successfully labored l>y its 
author. 'Hie power and the triumph of tlic poet are every where 
exhibited throughout its course. For some able and judicious 
obsciTatioiis on the shield of vEiioas, which forms the splendid 
termination of this book, 1 will refer my reader to a dissertation 
on it by the late Afr. W. Whitehead, wliicli may be found at the 
end of the third volume of Dr. Wartoii's edition of the works of 


l^er, 4.—As clang’d the chieftain’s arms, and rush’d his car; 

Utqve acres concussit equos^ atque iapvlU arma. 

The clashing upon the shield with the spear, which I conceive 
to be what is meant in this place by inptt/it arma, was a common 
signal of warlike rage and defiance practised by the Grecian and 
the Roman soldiers before they proceeded to battle; and I notice 
it merely to point the attention of toy* reatler to a very noble 
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passagn in the first book of tlie Paradise Lost, where the legions 
of Satan express in a similar manner their warlike defiance of 
Heaven. 

He said; and to confirm his words out flew » 

Millions of flaming swords,/Irawn from the thighs 
Of mightjr cherubim: the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell: highly they raged 
Against the highest; and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

yer. 27 .—As when, in polish’d brass, the trembling stream 

Reflects the radiant moon, or solar beam; &,c. 

i 

This simile is borrowed from the third book of the Argonau- 
tics (1. 754.) where it isH^ni|>loycd by Apollonius to illustrate the 
agitation of the mind of Medea, trembling at the danger to which 
her lover, Jason, waft soon to he exposed. In his accustomed 

I 

style, Virgil has heightened andusmbcllishcd what he has taken 
from the Grecian poet. 

Ver. 38.—His limbs an azure mantle loosely dress’d; 

And his green locks a crown of reeds com¬ 
press’d. 

1 pause for a inomciit on this description of the river-god, 
Tiber, merely for the purpose of remarking on a note of Dr. 
Warton’s, upon the passage, which has just met my eye. ‘‘To 
this remark’* (a remark of no consequence by Spence) says Dr. 
W. “1 shall beg leave to subjoin, that the moderns, as well as 
the ancients, are apt to fall into this mixed allegory; not only in 
speaking of rivers, and river-godsj but in (on) other subjects,' 
where the deity presiding over, and the thing presided over are 
confounded and put indiscriminately one fur the other. Thus 
Thomson: 

Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf. 

While Autumn...". 
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Thus far we have somc^dca of a persouage representing the 
season, Autumn, crown’d with a sickle (which by the uay is odd) 
and the whcatshcaf. Eut what follows? 

.nodding o’er the yellow plain, 

Ot>mcs Jovial on.. * 

Here ^nodding’ applied to the god,^Autumn, is plainly au epi¬ 
thet belonging to the corn, over which he presided,*' &c. 

In this remark of his, ibis ingenious man, for who*««c taste I feel 
much respect, is unquestionably wrong; for that part of the 
imagery, which he notices only as odd, is complete nonsense, and 
that part which he censures is perfectly accurate. To be crown’d 
with a sickle alTirms an absurdity; hut “ nodding*’ is a human 
action, and strictly consistent with Iho pcrsoiialily (not deity) 
attributed by the poet to Autumn. If the* epithet had been 
“ waving,*’ the critic’s*observa1ion would have been just. May I 
trifle a little longer on this subject, and suggest tliat if Thotitson 
had written “ crown’d by thc%ickle” i, c?by the inKlrumontulity of 
the sickle, as a conqueror may be said to bo crowned in conse¬ 
quence of the power of his sword, the Expression, with some 
eflbrt of ingeniflty, might hat# been defended. 

From' our Tiber Pope has drawn his Thames in his Windsor 
Forest. 

High in the midst, upon his arm reclined, 

(His sea-green mantle floating in the wind) 

The God appeared. 

Fer. 58.—.Arcadian bauds, 

Kvander’s comrades, hold the neighb’ring lands. 

Evandcr, as is generally agreed by ancient aiithois, was a king 
of Arcadia, who led a colony of his countrymen, (at a somewhat 
earlier peiiod than that assigned to the event by Virgil,) to the 
banks of the Tiber, where he founded a town on that hill, upon 
which the first walls of Rome were subsequently erected. To 
this town he gave the name of Pallantcum, either from the name 
of a village, called Pallantenm, in Arcadia, or, as Virgil tells us, 
from that of Pallas, one of his r(^al ancestors: and from this 
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Pallanteuni were derived the Roraan*^ Palatiuns and Palatium. 
Tho pariicnliir cause of Evandcr’s omi{^ation is variously stated; 
and Servius informs us that it was the death of his father, of 
which he had been tho accidental occasion. iJc was accom¬ 
panied in his exile by his mother, Nieoslrata; who from her pro¬ 
phetic strains (fatulica carmim) obtained in Italy the name of 
Carmentis. Of Ar;^iis, of whom Evander speaks as having been 
bis guest, and murdered whilst under the protection of that 
sacred char&ctcr, we have very little information. It is only 
said that, being suspected of treasonable designs, he was slain in 
an insurrection of tlic people. 


Verse 111.—At the new sight of ships and martial brass, 

The waves and forests wonder as they pass, 

%\ns navigation of the Tibet is described with much pictu¬ 
resque oifcct. Nothing Ssan bo moic beautiful than the picture, 
which is here uflered to the imiigiiiation, of armed vessels gliding 
amid forests over the bosom of a placid and sequestered river; 
and presenting to Ihc^acific scoim^for tho first time, a spectacle 
of warlike exhibitibii. The contrast of the cottages of Evander 
with the prolcplicul view ul' their successors, the palaces of 
Rome; the address of yEheas to the Arcadian king, whom he 
finds sacrificing in a grove, with the rcqily of the venerable sove¬ 
reign, and the siiliscquent story of the monster Cacus, arc all in 
a strain of equal beauty and poetry, conceived by the mind <and 
executed with the hand of a master. 

Verse 199* — l"rom Salauiis the princely train pursued 

Their devious course, and cold Arcadia view’d. 

There is something peculiarly pleasing in all this passage, as it 
revives the past generation, and brings ns into iinincdiate fellow¬ 
ship with Priam and Aiichises, in the full lustre of their fortunes 
and in their pride of heroic beauty and prowess. Arcadia, a 
mountainous country in the middle of the Pelopounesus, is re¬ 
markable for the coldness of its atmosphere, with reference to 
its latitude and to the general climate of Greece. From the 
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report of an intelligent and veracious modern traveller, Dr. Hol¬ 
land, who speaks from his own experience, an Arcadian winter 
may vie, in the intensity of cold, with a winter on the banks of 
the Elbe or the Vistula. For the information and entertainment 
of my reisers, I will transcribe the p.assag (7 in Dr. Holland’s 
narrative, to Avhich I refer: • 

“ After traversing if," (the plain ol»Tiipolizz|) “for sonic dis¬ 
tance, the excessive cold and the impossibility of keeping the 
track compelled us to stop for the night :it the village of Steno; 
where, in a wretched hovel, we huddled, together with a family 
of twelve people, over the embers of a wood fire. 'I’hc cold, 
however, was such, that, even in this situation, we could procure 
no warmth. At seven the next morning my thermometer stood 
at 18°; and I afterwards learnt at Tripolizza that, at six o’clock, 
it was as low as 16° of l''alirenlici(. We continued our way to 
this city through the snow, actually crossing a considerable stream 
on horseback over the ice. , Arrived a^TiipoIizza, we obtained 
a lodging in the house of Theodosius, the Greek di.agoman to the 
Pasha of the Moroa; which might have lieon cuinfortabic but 
for a degree of cold which neither the constriiclioa of the Greek 
houses, nor the nature of the fuel, the Grcek» employ, are at all 
fitted to obviate. At 3 P. M? this day, the thcrinometer was at 
29°, and it continued below the freezing point for the three suc¬ 
ceeding days which we passed in this city, the wind being 
chielly from the north and north-east. It had been my dcsi.o-n to 
have made an excursion from Tripolizza to the site of the ancient 
Sparta, which is little mure than thirty miles distant: but the 
snow lay so deeply on the intervening country that the route was 
deemed impracticable; and no one would consent to attend ns. 
A Tartar arrived from Patras on the evening of the 29th” (of .fan. 
IS13) “ so much aflected by the frost, that f was obliged to have 
recourse to active means to save one of his feet. In short, the 
degree and continuaiico of the cold were such as I scarcely 
recollect to have cxpcrienccil in England, and this in the very 
centre of Arcadia.”— Holland's 'I'ravels, p. 426. 

To a country, of which the climate is exposed to such a winter 
as is here described, well might our Poet attach the epithet of 
cold; and speak of the Arcadite sreUdos—finrs. 
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Ver. 323.—His starting eyeballs, and his strangled breath. 

It is s(raii}(c that Drydon, Trapp, and Pitt should represent 
the eyes of Cacus as torn, or scooped out of their sockets, by 
the fingers, of confte, of Hercules, when, immediately after¬ 
wards, the peop|e arc des^^ribed as gazing on the terrible eyes 
(terribiles ocvlos) as well as on the countenance and the shaggy 
breast of this half-bostiai monster. The elisi oculi are only tho 
strained and projecting eyes of a strangled man. 

Then from their sockets tore his burning eyes: 

Duyden. 

...scoops out bis eyes. 

Trapp. 

I 

And from their caverns tore the balls of sight. 

«’ < Pitt. 


Ver. 332.—Potitius first and the Pinarian race, &c. 

a ft) • 

Of the Potitian'and Pinarian families, in which the priesthood 
of the Grecian Hercules descended, some account is given in 
the first book of Livy, The former of these continued till the 
censorship of Appiiis Claudius, A.U. C. 448; tho latter till a 
much later period: but the time of its extinction is nut ]u-c- 
eisely ascertained. I'he ara maxima, said to have been erected 
by Evander, was in the forum boarium, or ox-market of Rome. 

Ver. 362.—“ Thy hand, unconquer’d Hero | also slew, &c. 

This beautiful transition, from the third to the second person, 
has very generally been admired, and the fine imitation of it by 
Milton, in the evening prayer of one first parents in Paradise, has 
been the subject of equal notice and applause. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood; 

Both turn’d and, under open sky, adored 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven 
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Whicli they beheld; the moon’s resplendent globe, 

And starry pole:—**Tliou also madCst the night, 

Maker omnipoleiit! and thou the day;" &c. 

n. iv. 1720. 

Doctor '\^arton, who cites this passage ,from Milton, cites 
another of the same nature from a poem, which J conceive to he 
too much neglected, the “ Leonidas” of Glover. • 

.If the hand 

Of Oromasdes on precarious life 

Shed wealth and pleasure, soon the iiirernal god 

With wild excess or avarice blasts the joy. 

“ Thou, Oromasdes! victory dost give. 

By thee with fame the regal head is crpwnM:” &o. 

*B. iii. 55. 

• 

In the “ Leonidas” arc to he found some beautiful strait]^ of 
poetry ; and its author, liowffvcr lie nia^bc now overlooked, was 
no ordinary man. His head was illumined, and his heart upright 
and large. • 

• •• , * 

Ferse 443.—Even then U»e dread religion of the place 

With holy horror st/uck the peasant race: 

To intliroiic, from the remotest limes, on the summit of the 
Capitoline hill a visible Divinity, arrayed in all the terrors ^f tlie 
monarch of the Gods, w'as a sublime idea, which has been executed 
as nobly as it was conceived. 1 never read the passage without 
being alTectcd by its awful grandeur. The darkness, willi which 
Virgil has in this place surrounded the nuijesiy of the God and 
has described as emanating from his is 

productive of the most sublime effect. In the Holy Scriptures 
darkness is attributed as an attendant on the glory of the Al¬ 
mighty. “ It was dark und^r his feet.”—“ He mailo his pavilion 
of dark waters and thick clouds to cover him,” &c. &c. How 
nobly Milton has availed himself of this idea is too generally 
known to require to be pointed out. 

.How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Jic^vcn’s all ruling Sire 
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Choose to reside;. 

And with the (thijcsty of darkness round 
Covers his throne. 

Par. Lo.st. ii. 268. 

There is soinethin^peciijiarly sublime and awful in the simple 
idea of darknes^. / ' 

J'er. 459‘-—And saw herds graze where now, in high com¬ 
mand, 

Rome’s forum and the rich Carinx stand. 

# 

To a Roman^ in the clays of Virgil, this opposition of tho 
former poverty of'thc place to its present grandeur, in consc- 
qneiKx; of the greatness of Rome, must have been wonderfully 
striding and particularly gratifying. To a modern Roniari, who 
observes this identical sj^t restoredUo its former humility, in the 
foro vaccino^ilio cllcct must be of a very different character. The 
Carina) were a streetr belonging to the subdivision of tho Ex- 
quiliae in tlie iifth region of the, vity. The liruscs of Cicero, 
Pompey, M. Aiitody, and many of the other great men of Rome, 
were in this street; and from this circumstance it is distin¬ 
guished in this passage b'y the epithet of laiitWf rich or splen¬ 
did. By llcync, the Carinm arc plsiccd in tho fourth region of 
tho city: but, on the auUiority of Olaus Borrichius, I conceive 
him to have been mistaken. 

Verse 4C4.—Dare to spurn w^ealth, and like the god be 

great! 

4 

I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of citing Dryden on this 
occasion, who expresses sentiments in this instance, which must 
necessarily be mine, in language piciiliarly forcible and happy. 

What modern language,*’ says this great man, or what poet 
can express the ipajestic beauty of this one verse amongst a 
thousand others: 

Aude^ hospes ! condemmre et ie quioqm dignxmi 
tinge deo^ < ' 
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For my own part, I am IrAt in tijo admiration of it: 1 contemn 
the world when I think on it; and myself when 1 tninslato it.'* 
Pitt, possibly, was not molested with any similar feeling when he 
translated it: 

*Tliou loo as nobly raise thy soni abftvc 
All pomps, and cmiilafo Iho son oT Jove! 

Dryden has performed belter: but iniicb euimol^e said even of 
his success. ' • 

Ferse 539-—The thunder now was swelling in their hands: 

This whole description, of the labors of llic Pyeiopenn ser¬ 
vants of Vulcan, is very grand and mcignilicent. ^I'heir lliuudcr- 
bolt is composed of three material and three ideal ingredients— 
the former referring to*ts cause, and the latter to its effect. 

• 

Fer. 579'—The monies white ray, and song of earliest bird 

Awake Kvandcr in his low^j' shed \ 

The ideas \vhi«l) arc here suggested to u^^ in their assoe>iation 
with the simplicity ol lifo in lljc heroic ages, arc delightful to the 
imagination. 'Ilic substitution of alba for ahna in the original, 
(lux smeitat alma.,) was a favorite corrcclioii with the late 
learned and ingenious Gilbert Wakefield, on M'lticli 1 have beard 
him converse with the endeavour to support it. Eiit it is . 
abetted by any MS. and, as unnecessary, must consequently be 
rejected. Jn my translation 1 adopt it; but that circiiinstaiicc is 
of no consequence. G. WakefieM’s pro|)oscd cliangc extended 
to the following verse, which he would w rite, 

♦ 

Et tnattUims voltwrum siih culinim eautiu. 
lev. 788-90.—I'or there tbe god of lire,. 

Had wrought Italia’s deeds yi da)'S to come; 

If 1 were (o enter into any observations on tliis eclebrated 
shield of /Kiioas, I slionld be led iminh beyond the limits as- 
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signed to my present notes. 1 must,«tIierefore, refer my readers 
to the ingenious and Just remarks on it which have been made 
by Mr. W. Whitehead. I shall content myself with suggest¬ 
ing, as a general caution to the reader, that the sculpture on 
the shield is here described anil explained by the Poet; and that, 
consequently, the riotion and successive action, sccifiingly attri¬ 
buted in some instances^ tu the i^gures, belong to the explana¬ 
tion which som^itimcs mingles the future with the present. The 
painter or t{je sculptor can give only one point of action: but he 
who explains the painting or the sculpture will naturally illus¬ 
trate its design. 

Verse 832.—^The shields of destiny, that fell from heaven ; 

4 

...... hpsa ancilia ctclo, 

Yhc ancilia were smalls unaifgiilar^ and (as some say) oval 
targets wliich were liaTlowcd by Ihe faith of Rome, and con-^ 
signed to the guardianship of a peculiar college of priests, twelve 
ill number, ai^d culled the SalH. One of these shields was re¬ 
ported to have fallen* from bcaveh^in the time 6f Numa, accom¬ 
panied by a voice, which declared that the city where it was 
preserved should be the most powerful of states. For its greater 
security, therefore, other targets were made so precisely resem¬ 
bling it, as not to be distinguishable from the genuine ancile. 
As it was impossible to translate a word, thus appropriated to a 
specific object of Roman superstition, J have called these targets 
*‘Tlie shields of destiny," in alluHion to the fable from which they 
derived their sanctity. 1 thought that some explanation of my 
expression, in this place, was necessary; or 1 would not have 
obtruded on niy readers this note of school-boy information. 

“ The fleecy crowns,^^ Lanigeri apices^ are the caps which were 
worn by the Flamcns, or, mure properly perhaps, the tufts of red 
wool, with which these caps were^urmounted, and from which, 
gs some imagine, the name of this class of priests was derived : 
Flaminei from fiamma^ in reference to their flame-colored 
crests. 
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Verse 841.—And, far apart, in brigijt Elysium’s breast, 

Cato appear’d, presiding o’er the bless’d. 

1 cannot but be surprised at the opinion of those, who insist 
that the fferson, who is hero so honorably ^dKstingiii.shed, is not 
the younger but the cider Ca|o. The circumstance, of his being 
immediately opposed in this passage to (!atil]lic, is surely de¬ 
cisive of the question in favor of the former. T^o murderous 
conspirator is pLaced in Tartarus, the undaunted patriot, by 
whom he was resisted, in Elysium. 'J'hat, in another |>Hrt of his 
poem, Virgil has assigned a diiTcrent situation to siiiridos among 
the dead, is an argument without weight on the occasion. A 
poet is not to be compelled 1o such rigorous consistency; and, 
though the multitude of suicides might be cbiidcmucd to a state 
of middle punishmetst, one illustrious soul might be exempted 
from their lot, and stationed, hy the power of his virtues, aaiong 
tlic blessed with the * * 

. mantiSj ob patriam pvgnqndo vvlnera passu 

t 

Beside, it is to4>e remarked iltat the siiici4}es, wfiorn Virgil repre¬ 
sents as suflering in lladcs^aro tlicy who w^antonly threw away 
their lives from the mere im[iatience of existence; 

. qid sibi letmn 

Insanies peperere manti; lucemqae perosi 
Projecere animas ; 

and nut they, witli whom the act of self-dostruetiun was justified 
by the motive, or consecrated l)y the cause in which it was com¬ 
mitted. The Athenian youth, who destroyed himself to avoid 
the contaminating violence of Demetrius, would not have been 
placed in a state of punishment by Virgil, or even, perhaps, by a 
Christian Divine. Even Dido, by the lax consistency of our 
Poet, is placed in a region separated from that of the common 
suicides. That the car of Augustus was patient of the praise of 
the stern republican, who slew himself at Utica, is sufficiently 

proved by the • 

. .. Caianis 

Nobile leivrtu 


of Horace. 
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II 

J^erse 894.—As o^’er the waves I’apix swells her sail, 

lupi\ was a wind which, prevailing in Apulia, derived its 
Roman name (lom (he name of that country, wbfch anciently 
was called lapyx. I^s course was to the south-east; a(ld, there¬ 
fore, directly favorable to Cleopatra in her flight toward Egypt. 
The wind, as mAy be inferred from the accounts of those who 
have recorded; this memorable battle, sliifled during tbc engage¬ 
ment from the south-east to the north-west, from thq former of 
which points^ it had favored the sailing of the fleet of Octavius 
when it proceeded to meet the enemy; and from the latter, it 
now speeded the flight of Antony’s forces towards tlie Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Egypt. 

« 

Verse 909.—l?espects the people’s offerings, &c. 

if 

Dona rcvogmscit popularnmf tye. 

Donatis refectisque miUtibus^ xxxiv. dithas pradam RECOGNO- 
viT, says the historian 'respecting Alexander, after the battle oi 
Arbcla. • 


Just. xi. 14. 
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In this book wc are brought back (o the scene of war; and from 
the board of Kvaiulor we arc hurried at once into the tumult of 
battles. Here, indeed, the contending parlies arc for the Grst 
time committed in the field; and the whole book is occupied 
with their conflict. As ^Eneas is absent, our attcMition is princi¬ 
pally directed to the exploits ofTiirniis, wbojs here covered with 
glory that he may eventually augment that of his conqueror. 
The transformation ot the shi|>s, into sca-nyniphs, lias very gene¬ 
rally been ccn*<iired as a f]<yioii too extravagant to be admitted 
by the epic iVlusc. 'frapp, in particular, whose partiality for Vir¬ 
gil makes him slow in the discovery of Ips favorite’s blemishes, 
is highly offended by it. 11c rejects every preocdcnl which has 
been oflered, from the classic* nytbology, for 4lio violence of the 
change, and says: After alt wliich M. Srgrais urges concerning 
the similitude in nature between a ship and a sca-nyrnpli, for tim¬ 
ber and cables to bo changed into goddesses, is an idea W'hicli 
common sense will never endure.” The introduction of snr.h an 
obstinate and perverse thing as com^noih sense into the question 
may not ten<l to decide it in favor of the Poet; and the defense 
of the incident by the French critic cannot be admitted as, in any 
degree, happy. But I cannot sec any cause for all this turmoil on 
the occasion; and, though not blind to the faults of.my author^ 
1 conceive that his conduct in the present instance is com¬ 
pletely defensible. Poetic truth is constituted by an evident and 
strong connexion of the effect with the cause. In the case be¬ 
fore us Hiere is a full adequacy of cause for Ibo production of 
the effect, and the latter is immediately and firmly united to tlio 
former. The mother of the gods, interested^ as she might be 
supposed to bo, for her consecrated pines, implores the power of 
Jupiter on their behalf. That part of her prayer, which seemed 
to involve a contradiction and was in .opposition to the J'ates, is 
VOL. II. X 
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rejected by him: but he concedes to the powerful suppliant 
all that lay more imme&iatcly under his dominion; and by bimt 
who is represented bylhe Poet as almighty, the creator of men, 
and of gods, hominum sator atqiie deorum^ the holy pines are con¬ 
verted into intellectual and immortal beings. Allowing ^he inter¬ 
vention of omnipotence, there is surely no improbability in the 
result, for why might not timber and cables be as easily converted 
into goddesses as some other material substance bad originally 
been into men and gods, by the power of Jove? 1 have nothing 
to do with the absurdity and the inconsistency of the Pagan the¬ 
ology. I must take it as the Poet is pleased to give it to me; 
and from these premises the conclusion is accurately drawn. 
The request is made on a sufficient motive by the person who 
had aright to make it; and the object of the prayer is accom¬ 
plished by the power which was fully adequate to its accomplish¬ 
ment. Throughout the whole prqeess, then, there is an obvious 
and strong union of the e£cct with its cause; and there is nothing 
inconceivable in the event. It is introduced, however, by the 
Poet with much caution, as an old tradition, the subject of an¬ 
cient belief; and it is^cmploycd by liim for proflt/ible uses. With 
respect to the beautiful and pathetic episode of Nisus and 
Euryalus, 1 can only lament that the enterprise of these young 
and heroic friends is not ihade in some way or other to promote 
the great action of the poem. They perish only to excite oar 
sympathy. 


Verse 44.—A dusty tempest darkening all the field: 

There is a fine passage in the Anabasis,” where the appear¬ 
ance of the army ^f Artaxerxes, in its distant and nearer ap¬ 
proach, is described by Xenophon, which 1 cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing, particularly as 1 do not find it noticed 
by any of the commentators on this place in the 1 have 

borrowed from it, as 1 will confess, in my translatioif, the fine 
circumstance of the flashing of the arms through the black cloud 

—which I have Ventured to call a cloud shooting flames.'- 

lyEVETO, E$ccvfi xoyiopTo;, Xeuxi}, Je ov 

o’vxjfS wffTTFf [MiXafut ri^ b ru mSiu It* VoXu'. oti 3i cyyv- 

TEpor bylyvovro^ 'AtX* #rp**'Ti, xa} ctl X^y^** 

al iyiymro^ Aytt|8. Kvpov. Vlll. B« 
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“ When it was now ^evening, there appeared a body of ele¬ 
vated dust, first like a white clond, andf not long afterward, like 
a certain blackness difTnsed over the whole extent of the plain. 
Specdil}', on its nearer approach, gleams of brass lightened 
through jt; and spears and military array became visible/' In 
this description, the Greek historian mustbb allowed to excel tho 
Roman poet: hut the subjedt of tho*4urmcr greater; and, to 
equal the truth, in this instance, the fiction must have been im¬ 
probably aggravated. The advance of the Latin army and that 
of the sixty myriads of the Persian king wore objects of dispro- 
portioned magiiitudo. 


Perse 77-—As when a wolf around the sheepfold prowls; 

This simile was suggested by one in Apollonius, (i. 1243) who 
compares the son of TJafus, as lie riislics, on bearing the cries of 
Hylas, to the fountain in ^liich the l^^aiiliful boy was lost, to a 
wild beast attracted by tho djstaut blcalings of the sheep, and 
made furious by finding that they were sqpurcd from bis power. 


yerse 182.—ISut Troy has perisl/d ouce,det that suflicc:— 


Sed pei'iisse semel satis est : jmccarc fuisset 
Ante satisj penitus nwdo non genas atmie perosas 
Fceminenm* 


This sentence is remarkably perplexed and obscure. Its 
meaning indeed is sufficiently obvious: but I cannot construe it: 
and 1 have not found any person who could. 


P erse 400.—Yes ! by my own and by my father's head,8cc\ 


In the third book of Apollonius (v. 131.) Venus employs a 
similar datli to confirm the firomiscs which she had made to her 
sou, Eros, 


Irw Iptv auTuy, 


This similarity has not been noticed by any of the commen¬ 
tators. 
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yerse 580.—Like soihe rich flower, in Nature’s purple 

dress’d; 

Id (hi.s exquisite passage Yirjril has united the richcgpoils of 
Catullus and of Homer, from the former of whom he has taken 

I I 

the circumstance ^f the flower being severed by the ploughshare, 
and from the,latter the beautiful image of the poppy’s reclining 
its head under the weight of a vernal shower. See Catul. Car* 
lxii.39. Ilia. 306. 

Per, 633.—“And is it thus, Euryalus! I see 

Thy /ace ? thus comest thou to unhappy me ? 

/ 

The complaints of the wretched mother, at the sight of her 
slaughtered son’s bleediyg hcad,’^ jire intensely pathetic and 
highly natural. The sympathy of the surrounding warriors, the 
tears of liilus, and thc^contagious torpor of grief, suddenly dissi¬ 
pated by the al.vm of the trumpets, are circumstances of a very 
affecting and striking hature. ’' *' 

M 

P erse 778.—^Then fifst in war his shafts lulus tried, 

Virgil has been accused, as I conceive unjustly, of incon¬ 
sistency in his several accounts of the age of liilus, as estimated 
by the actions attributed to him. When the father hurried 
through the flames of Troy the boy was able to run by his side, a 
feat to which he could uot well have been equal at a more 
tender age than five. He roust conscipicntly have been twelve 
when he rides in the chase^t Carthage; and he is now thirteen 
when, with the assistance of Alceto, be kills Silvia’s stag; and 
in this battle, with the especial favor of Jupiter, slays Numa- 
nus. His weapon is the bow, wliicb an heroic boy at that early 
age was capable of bending with effect; and nothing is attri¬ 
buted to him bey6nd his years. If he was carried in tlie lap 
of Venus from Carthage to Idalia, surely the deed was not in¬ 
compatible with the power of a goddess; and if he was caressed 
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and fondled in her bof;om by Dido, liis ago was not such as fo 
make the former aot indecorous in the ijuecn; and for the latter, 
the circumstance of her recumbency on a couch will satisfac¬ 
torily account. If we deduct one year from this estimate of tlio 
age of liilus; and suppose him to have betyi only four years old 
when lie accompanied liis father in his flight through Troy, this 
difference will not give any impiobability to Jiis subsequent ac¬ 
tions in the poem; and, to make him younger tiuiii four at the 
taking of Troy, seems to me as absurd as it is uAucccssary; for 
a child of two or even of three years of age, at such a crisis of 
hurry and alarm, must certainly have been carried; a degree of 
speed and of strength being required on such an occasion which 
were quite iu(*()mpatiblc with the weakness of absolute infancy. 


^ er. 916 .—No common spear had forced llic giant’s breast; 

He falls withti fularic lance oppress’d: • 

Nonjaculo: neqtui enunjaculo vitam die dedisset ; 

When it is said, that liitias would not have siirrendcrod his 
life to a common javelin, nothing moro'is jneaut than that the 
armour, worn by this gigaiAic warrior, was so strong that it rould 
not he penetrated by llie spears wjiich were usually thrown by 
the hand in battle: and to say this was certainly to assert enough. 
But Dryden, and his follower, Pitt, have made their author wildly 
extravagant; the translation by the former being, 


A dart were lost within that roomy breast; 
and by the latter, with an added impropriety of language. 


Ill that huge bulk a viilga|^]ancc was lost. 


The falaric lance, thrown by Tiirnus on this occasion, was an 
immense weapon, cniployad chiefly in the defense of walls, and 
hence called hasta imiralis. It was thrown from an engine. Livy 
describes it: (xxi. B.) Heyno supposes it ^ this place to mean 
nothing more than a spear of a superior size. 
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^?rse 922 .—^Thus in* Euboic Baias rushes down 

The stony pile, o’er wondering ocean thrown: 

The Roman nobles, who were fond of Baiae as theif winter 
residence, indulged their fancies aqd displayed their wealth by 
running vast mulell, as the platforms of theit houses, into the sea. 
To this ostentiitiuu of wealth Horace alludes in his address to 
his opulent contemporaries. 

Camentis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum. 

Oo. iii. 24. 

About the time, also, of the writing of the ASneis, immense moles 
were jarojected into the sea at Rave, by Agrippa, for the forma¬ 
tion of the Julian Port. «• * 

V ?r. 1042.—Then fails his shield the battle to withstand; 

i\ud death no longer rushes from his hand. 

« 

Tkisdcscription^ of the hcio exhausted by the fatigues of battle, 
is derived from llomcr, who in the sixteenth book of the Ilias 
(9r. 102.) represents Ajax in a similar state, 1 will give the pas¬ 
sage to my readers in Pope’s translation of it. 

Ajax no more the sounding storm sustain'd^ 

' So thick the darts an iron tempest rain’d. 

Oil bis tired arm the weighty buckler hung; 

His hollow helm with falling javelins rung; 

His breath in quick sflbrt pantings comes and goes ; 

And painful sweat from all his members flows. 

Spent and o’erpower’d, he hardly breathes at most; 

Yet scarce an army moves him from bis post. 

This passage, in the Ilias, had previously been imitated by' 
Ennius; and the Italian reader is familiar with the fine descrip¬ 
tion of the wearied Soldan^ in the ninth book of Tasso’s noble 
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epic. This I shall inrlulgo myself by transcribing, together with 
its version by Fairfax. ^ 

Fatto intanto ha il soldan dh ch* i concesso 
Fare a terrena forza^ or piii non puotc» , 

Tutto i sanfrue e sndore^ e tm frrave e spesso 
Anelar gli ange il pelt^ e i fianphi scote: 

Lang^te sotto lo scudo il Braccio oppresso: 

Gira la destra ilfe^'ro inpigre rote: 

Spezza^ e non taglia; e dicenendo ottusOj 
Perduio il hrando omai di hrando ha V uso. 

Meanwhile the soldan in this latest charge 
Had done as much as human force was able: 

All sweat and blood appear'd his members large: 

His breath wsfs shorty his courage wax’d unstable. 

His arm grew weak to^bcar his mighty targe; 

His hand to rule bis heavy sword unable: * 

Which bruised, not cut, so blunted was the blade, 

It lost the use for which a sword is madq^ 
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Altkougii this hdok be replete wkh mattef and rich in variety, 
it is the lowest as I will confess, in my favor of all the books of 
the poem; and 1 am inclined to arrange it as the last in the 
respect of relative merit. Were I called upon, however, for the 
reasons which induce me thus to class it, 1 should be at a loss 
to assign them. The diction of this book may, possibly, betray a 
greater want of the revising hand of its author: and, possibly 
also, its battle may b<f too artificially managed, and its events too 
symmetrically disposed. In the compositioiin)f this book I think 
that Lean discover, in more than one instance, an absensc of that 
last porfcctistyle which Ublonged to^^tho pen of Virgil; and I 
cannot help wishing that the incidents of the conflict did not 
always happen so opp6rtiiiiely for the purposes of the Poet. 
When Pallas and Lausiis are immediately opposedHo each other, 
and must almost have touched, tliey aj-c prohibited from meeting, 
that the former may die by the hand of Turiius and the latter by 
tliat of y£iieas. When Palfas has just achieved suflicient glory 
for the object of his poetic creator, and has crowned his exploits 
by the conquest of Halcsiis, Tiirnus, under the direction of his 
sister (who, by the way, is very abriipfly introduced to us) is 
suddenly brought against the >oiing hero to remove him from the 
stage. On the snbdnclion of I'urnus Irom the field, Mezentius is 
instantly produced to supply his place and to make a splendid 
display of his prowesS) that bis fall may give the greater renown 
to his conqueror, ^ncas. In all this there is surely too open an 
exhibition of artificial contrivance, and we arc too forcibly re. 
minded, that the whole is the crcati<vi of the poet, to be for a 
moment deluded into the reception of it for truth. But as these 
remarks are altogether my own, and unsupported by those of any 
preceding critic, they very probably may be erroneous; and when 
1 speak of the inferior merits of this book, 1 speak of it only in 
its relation to the other great constituent parts of the admirable 
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yEneis. Considered by itself, it must universally be admitted 
to be a line poem, affluent in matter and beautiful in diction. The 
speeches, in the heavenly council, of the two contending god¬ 
desses, have been arraigned as discovering somewhat too much 
of rhetorical artifice. Eut I do not altogethor feel the truth of 
the charge; and it cannot be denied tliat they arc at once highly 
characteristic and poeUc. The agitaJion ofiTuijo’s mind is evi¬ 
dently disclosed in the disordet of her argmiieiits, and in the 
fallacies which she is hurried to advance. Her c^ise, on the 
admission of the supremacy of the Fates, is luanireslly the worst; 
and by her management of it, under the confusion of passion, 
she makes it less speciously right. I'he catalogue of the Tuscan 
auxiliaries is richly poetic. In the formation of the phantom, 
and in the subsequent description of the r;^e and distress of 
Turnus, on discovering that he had been fraudulently wilhdrawu 
from the field ^of glory, the power of the great poet is nobly dis¬ 
played; and into the death 4^\lczcntinj[, preceded as it was by 
that of his pious son who had fallen in his rescue, *so much 
interest and pathos arc thrown, that wc cannot but feel for the 
sulTerings even of this most execrable of tyrants. •In short, if the 
book, which is now before us,*lie tlie last id excellence, it is so 
only in the yEneis, In anyt>thcr poctu. produclion of human 
genius (with the exception perhaps of«two) it would have shone 
in the first place, and, like the planet of its hero’s mother, have 
flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.'’ 

S5, —ForTroy’s poor sons theirTroywe now implore; 

To light and perish on their native shore.” 

Though Voiius was assured of the eventual safety and establish¬ 
ment in Italy of the 'J'rojans, inconsequence ofTlic disclosure of the 
Fates which liad been made to her by -lupiter, she pleads for them 
as if they were now just upon the verge of final destruction. But 
she was distressed by their immediate suflerings: site was .soli¬ 
citous to hurry on their fortunes to their last prosperous issue; 
and it was her object, by aggravating the present wretchedness 
of their situation, to interest the compassion and the interference 
of Jupiter and the heavenly synod in their favor. She speaks 
therefore of things as they were, aiyi suppresses the confidence 
which she must have felt from her knowledge of their result. 
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Verse 123 .—^neas wanders, absent from his host: 

Still may he wander, and to them be lost! 

JEneas ignaras ahest:—ignarus et absit ^ 

On this Trapp remarks^ do^ not understand the sharpness 
of this repartee,^ It has no more wit ih it than a plain Ta 
quoque.^* I^ec nothing like a repartee or an endeavour at wit in 
the passage; it strikes me only as a burst of hostile and ranco¬ 
rous ill-will. '^Is iEncas absent? what is that to me? 1 did 
not pervert his mind to induce him to the fatal measure. Still 
may he be absent, and by his absensc be the ruin of his cause!” 
That this is Juno’s meaning, in this place, is obvious from tlie 
consequence which she attaches to this absensc of the chief¬ 
tain’s at this crisis of his fortunes, and from her artful endeavour 
to elear herself from the suspicion of having influenced him to 
this step b by any cxertibn of her pibwer over his understanding. 
Of this at least she was innocent; and she piously wishes that 
the cflects of the fotiy, which she had not suggested, may con¬ 
tinue and may *bc fabil. i> t> * 

I 

4 

Verse 24Q. —Uva’s iron-bowell’d isle, &c. 

llva (the modern Elba) has accidentally risen into much recent 
celebrity in consequence of its bavin;; been the temporary resi¬ 
dence of a dethroned Potentate, whose name will occupy and 
throw splendor over a lar;(e page of the history of the world. 
Of Napoleon Buonaparte the historian, in a succeeding genera¬ 
tion, will record, that, with extraordinary intellect to discern and 
to combine, he posiessed a mind, strong, ardent, comprehensive 
and sublime, which could soar and stoop, capacious at once of 
immensity and submitting to vulgar limitation: that his virtues 
were many and illustrious; his vices few, but fatally pernicious: 
that he betrayed the trust which was reposed in him, and crushed 
the cause by which he had been elevated: that he bartered the 

€t 

solid greatness, within his grasp, for a specious bauble which 
escaped from it; and, when be might have been a Washington 
at the head of Europe, preferred to be a Cromwell for the pue* 
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rilitics of royalty: that he was the friend of toleration, the patron 
of the arts and sciences, an usurper, witb whose prosperity his 
country flourished, and by whose ruin alone she was oppressed: 
that ho lived to demonstrate the yaiiity of regal alliances; to he 
proscribedJ>y nionarchs who were indebted todiis generosity for 
their thrones: to inflict a deeper wound dh the fair fame of 
Britain, by Ins vain appeal to her magnanimity^ii his distress, 
than he had been able as a conqueror to inflict on it with his 
sword: that he lived, in short, to give an awful lesson to man¬ 
kind on the inadequate compensation of power for violated 
principle; and on the instability of greatness not rising from the 
base of justice, how loftily soever the column may tower, and 
though it may be upheld by the force of armies, enihruced by 
the majesty of kings, and crowned by the holyicss of popes. 

./ cfeme/u, et scpvas curve per Alpes, 

Ut pneris pfaceas; et declamatiojias ! • 

• • f 

But/of this wonderful man, whose character it is impossible to 
draw within the compass of a note, the historian of after times 
may yet possibly have more—much more to rouord. Without 
the vision of a prophet liowcKr, 1 must nbt glfcct to throw my 
eye into the darkness which broods upon the future, and bailies 
penetration. • 

Ferse 271.—The crime was thiue, O Love ! &c. 

Cujus olorinee surgunt de verlice peuna; 

(Crimen amor vestrum,ffirnutque insigne patemm.) 

This passage, as it is thus pointed (and I foliow the pointing 
ofHeync) has puzzled all the commentators, *<iiid they can make 
very little of it with all their ingenuity. “ Love was your family 
crime,” say the best of them, and thus make love not only the 
crime of Cupavo’s family, bnl^ (according to the syntax of the 
sentence) the ensign also which he bore of bis father’s transfor¬ 
mation. Trapp has a long note upon it, in wiych ho endeavours 
to prove that Cycniis (the reading which he adopts for Cinyras) 
and Cupavo were brothers; and by this change of names, in op¬ 
position to the authority of the best MSS. and by this gratuitous 
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supposUiuli, he would justify the us6 of the plural pronoun ves^ 
trumt in its reference jo the two brothers. But the construction 
and the sense of the passage are easy and obvious. 

fJujus olorin^ surgnnt eh vertice pennw ; 

Crimen, ^mor ! vestrum^formeeque insigne paierneeM 

From whoso <^rcst arise v.swati*ft feathers, the memorial of your 
crime, O Love! and of his fatlicr's form." That vesierj with its 
])lural rcfcFoiicc (like our your) Avas occasionally applied by 
Virgil to a single person, cannot be doubted, when we read in 
the succeeding book, vestra verba, addressed by Camilla to Or- 
iiytiis, who had just fallen by her hand; for surely to suppose, 
Avith 'Frapp, that her meaning on this occasion is not restricted 
to the m<ati Avhoni she had slain, but is extended to all his eouii* 
trynien, is to suppose something very like nonsense. But many 
other singular applications ofmtcr might be produced from Yir- 
gil^'s page, if the point question^werc At^orth the time and the 
trouble requisite for their adduction. 

I 

P er. (29G.—Their jjirincc’s an imaged Mincius leads; 

Behacus’ oft'sj)ring;, crown’d with hoary reeds. 

Qiws patre BenaeO velatus itrundine glanca 

Minciiis infestd. diKehat in aqnora pinu. 

I feel convinced Ihiil Miucius in this place is not flic river 
which conveys the galley to the sea, hut an image of the river- 
god, crowned with reeds, which was carved as the fpontispicce of 
the vessel. The circumstance of the crown of reeds seems fo 
prove that it was the distinguishing ensign of the ship of the 
Mantuan Ocinis, as the Phrygian lions w'ere of that of ^ueas, 
the tiger of that of Massicus, tho centaur and the triton of those, 
respectively, of tho Ligurians and Aulestes. If I have Dryden, 
Pitt, and Trapp in this instance against me, 1 have Heyne, and 
the context, and the character also, as 1 conceive, of Virgil on 
my side. If Mincius had been the river in this place, the Poet 
would have spoken of the placidness of its waters or the verdure 
of its banks instead of unseasonably investing it with personality, 
and veiling its forehead with reeds. If tho reeds had not been 
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intended as the chaplet of the carved prow of Ihc vessel, but 
as the growth of the banks of the river,isome other word, as I 
am persuaded, beside vclatus (which is properly inteipretcd by 
cormiatnsj in the Dciphin edition) would have been employed in 
this instance by Virgil. OhductitSy indeed, w^uild not stand in 
the verse: but even vestiUis would be preferhlblc for the express¬ 
ing of the idea in (jiie^tion Xo^velatim In the i^iceecding para¬ 
graph, the sculptured Triton conveys (vehit) the host of Aulcstes, 
as here the sculptured river-god, Miiicius, conducthl (diwlat) 
the forces of Genus. 

V er, 337 .—Already where thou badesl,the Arcadian horse 

Stand in array with bold Etruria’s force. 

We are here inforiyed of a circumstance, of which wo were 
previously ignorant; that ^^^n^as had sent before him, by l^d, 
a division of his forces, to lA;cp the entiny in play, aijd thus to 
succour his camp till he should arrive with the body of his 
auxiliaiics. 

Ferse 380, &c.—As when^red comets, &c. 

Or Sirius rising,^with his torrid breath, 
TiOads the sick air with drought, disease, 
and death. 

The image of the comet in this fine passage belongs appropri¬ 
ately to Virgil; but that of Sirius, or the dog-star, bo probably 
borrowed immediately from the llias {x* Achilles, as 

he rises on the sight of the unhappy king of Troy, is represented, 

arEp’ Evrtr^jfxtvoy tteSioio, 

O; po& T uovf eke. 

lint there is another passa^, not noticed, as I can find, by any 
of the Virgiliari commentators, to which tlie Sirius of our poet 
still more nearly approaches. It is in the third book of the Argo- 
nautics, (v. 956.) where JasoA, suddenly breaking on the view of 
Medea, is likened to this star, as it rises from the ocean, very 
bright and beautiful to the eye, but pernicious and bringing 
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destruction upon tlie herds. The scbblar will, of course, turn to 
both of tliose passa^cjvin their original authors: but the English 
reader will perhaps thank me for transcribing Pope’s fine trans¬ 
lation of the first of them. 


Him, as hc1)lazing shot across the field, 

The careful ejes of Priam first beheld. 

Not half S3 drcadfurriscs/o the sijfht, 

Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 
Orion’s dog, (the year when Autumn weighs) 

And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays: 

Terrific glory! for liis burning breatb 

Taints the red air witli fevers, plagues, and death. 

So flamed his fiery mail. 


It has been observed with much truth by Ilcync, that Milton’s 
cornel is arrayed in more sublime circu Instances than Virgil’s, 
and is altogether a grander obJcc\ nrcscutcd to the imagination. 


.. On tlic other side, 

Incensed with jndiguation, Satan stood, 
Untcrrified, and like a comet burn’d, ^ 
That fires the length of Ophiuebus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from Us horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 


P. L. ii. 706, 


Fme 426.—.The rustic band 

Feel the first fury of ^ueas* hand. 

. Pnm^is tumns invasit agnsta. 

These rustic trodps were, no doubt, the Latian peasantry; 
who, under the influence of Tyrrheiis, had attacked liilus and 
the Trojans, when the stag was killed; and had subsequently 
been .arrayed and made part of tlfb army, under the command 
probably of the sons of Tyrrheus. In tlie ninth book wo find the 
Tyrrhidm commanding the rear of the Latian army; but, by the 
new dis|)Osilion wliich Turnus had just made of his forces, they 
were now stationed in the van. iEncas is here for the first time 
brought into the battle, ^nd we must oonfess that he is intro- 
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duced with abundant grandeur and sanguinary effect. How the 
charge of deficient courage, advanced against him in the first 
instance by the flippancy of St. Evremond, could ever experi¬ 
ence a moment’s regard, really excites iny astonishment. He is 
exhibited ^o us only in two battles, in this, and in that which 
follows the violation of the league, and in boMi of them he sheds 
blood enough to satisfy^Ihc greatest aiUniroi'S of i^ilitary prowess. 
For my own part, with Trapp, f should have been contented, if 
the number of his slaughters had been fewer. H6 is as irre¬ 
sistible as Achilles; and, in truth, he is made loo nearly to 
resemble that cliicf, in the fierceness and rage and cruelty of his 
character, for the pious and temperate hero of the /ICnois. Some 
part of iiiy ohjeclion to the present hook is, indeed, founded on 


this very circumstance. The death of Pallas, however, was a 
strong excitement of his fury, and may he admitted in its exte¬ 
nuation, if not in its complete defense. 


I 

Vene 453.—Phorcus* seven sons. 8cc. 


Tasso has tngislated this yjrgiliati incident into his ^^Jerusa¬ 
lem Delivered,” where Latinus, with his five sons, assails the 
Soldan. In the same passage, also, the Italian poet has bor¬ 
rowed from the Kon\an the twins of*Daucus, whose wonderful 
resemblance confounded the distinciiun of their parents; ^ut 
who were, at last, fatally discriminated by the different wor^^ds, 
with which each of them perished. The Thymher and Larides 
of Virgil are the very Pico and Laurente of Tasso, who has 
copied, in this instance, the expressions themselves of his pre¬ 
decessor. 

.SIMILMMA PROVES, 

Jnducrcia suit gratusque pareutibus error. 

Rinianean vivi ancor Pico e Laurente ; 

Onde arricchl im ro? parto il genitore: 

Similissima coppia, e che sovente 

Ester solea cagian di dolcc errorc. 

The whole passage n too long for me to transcribe: but it is 
to be found in Ger. Lib. canto nono« ^be imitations of the Man- 
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tuan by the Tuscan bard arc so numerous, as I have before uo^ 
ticed, that 1 can selecjt only a few of them. 

t^erse 474,—But the spear rases great Achates' thigh. 

This combat of c^ncas with the seven brothers, Ihc sons of 
Phorcus, is left unfinished^ It is^nterrupted by the intervention 
of Claiisus; but we wish to Know something of the fate of 
Numitor, who is engaging, apparently on equal terms, with the 
slayer of his two brothers; and ^neas is suddenly and entirely 
withdrawn from our view, till the death of Pallas brings him 
forward again to fight and to destroy. This surely is not skil¬ 
fully managed; and discovers evidently the hurried and unre¬ 
vised composition of the Poet. 

< 

Verse 560.—The shepherd mid the stubble lights the 
, bluze y 8cc. f 

According to the general interpretation of the word, silvis, in 
this place, which 1 have translated, stubble, it seems strange 
that the swain should bo re.prosctAtod as volutftarily sotting fire 
to the woods, and as siibsequoii^ly rejoicing at the spread of 
flames, which were committing so much mischievous ravage. 
Tint 1 feci assured that is here used in tho same sense in 
which it is in the Georgies, when the Poet says, 

.. subit aspera SILVA, 

Lappepque iribulique; 

and is meant to express the superfluous and unprofitable growth 
spread over the surface of a field. To burn this is particularly 
recommended by opr Poet as beneficial to tho soil. See Georg. 
i. 84. where, within the space of a few lines, the reader will find 
tilva again expressing the inferior produce of the ground; 

AiU, teniies fains vicia tristisfue lupinif 
Sustuleris fragiles calamos^ siLVAM^ue soruudem. 

The ^Vtvi therefore, at the destruction of which the husbandman 
is here described as rejoicing, is unquestionably the stubble or 
the trash, which he burnt to clear and top-dress his land. 
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erse 604.—Now Turnus, by his^ister warn'd, See. 

I have already suggested that Jiiturna (who must be flic per¬ 
son intended) is here too suddenly and imedVcmoniously intro¬ 
duced to us. We bad no previous intimation of her being in the 
battle; and wc know diothiii^uf her* till her parentage and his¬ 
tory are given to us in the twelfth book. It is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to conceive the manner of her appearance ami agency on 
this occasion. 8he could not now bo in the form of Mctiscus, 
which she subsequently assumed in her alarm fur her brother’s 
safety. Was she here apparelled in clouds and, visible only to 
Turnus, seated by him in his chariot? or did she glide into the 
battle merely to direct his force against P;tllas? Here, as it 
strikes me, is aiiotheg evidene.o of the unrevised state of this 
book. There is something herp too abrupt, and too much in the 
vague and fragmeni style (W I may sc^call it) of soiyc of our 
modern poets; which is very easy to the writer, and very difficult 
to the reader. 

Verse 682.—And miirdeir triumph'd in the genial bed. 

This alludes (as some of my n^aders may, perhaps, require to 
be told) to the .story of the Daiiaidcs, or the fifty daiighicrs of 
Danaiis, who, marrying the fifty sons of their uncle /Egyp.js, 
were commanded by their father to assassinate each her consort 
during the endearments of the nuptial night. (.If the fifty brides, 
Hypermnestra alone wa.s so virtuous as to disobey the sanguinary 
mandate; and, with the hazard of her own, to preserve the life of 
her husband Lynceus. For this act of illustrious disobedience, 
(for wbicb she had nearly been made the victim of her father’s 
vengeance,) she has been consigned to immortal fame by the 
Muse of Ovid and of Horace. The Sapphic stanzas, in which 
the latter has celebrated the heroism of her conjugal fidelity, 
arc exquisitely beautiful and pathetic: they form a part of 
the eleventh ode in the third book of the great Lyric poet 
of Rome. It has been asked, rather idly, why this subject, 

which stands no way connected with Pallas, or willi any of 

• • 
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the agents in the /Eneis, should be chosen for the sculpture on 
the young hero's baldricP If it had been chosen by the Poet 
Uiorcly on the sugges^ou of his fancy, he would not, as I con¬ 
ceive, have been accountable for any offense. But the instant 
recognition of this baldric was to be decisive of the fate of 
Turiins; and it waS| consequently, necessary that iti^ sculpture 
should bo remarkable and conspiejaous ; so peculiar as not to be 
mistaken, and so impressive as immediately to carry its effect to 
the eye: andr where, among all the stories of the fabulous age 
of Greece, could another subject be found so fully possessed of 
all these requisites for the Poet's purpose as that of such a 
slaughter, perpetrated by such hands, upon such persons, and in 
such a place ?—the murder of the bridegroom by the bride upon 
the bed itself of the first nuptial intercourse! The baldric of 
Pallas must have been instantly acknowledged by any eye which 
had only once previously seen It, 

Verse 685,—Unhappy mortals! to the future blind: 

This anticipation the fatal rqsjplt of the present triumph of 
Turiius, is beautiful and affecting. It was suggested by a pas¬ 
sage in the Bias (^, 201, &c.) where Jupiter on seeing Hector in 
the armour of Achilles, which ho bad torn from the body of 
Patroclus, makes some similar reflections. The English reader 
will find the subject of my reference in Pope’s translation, xvii. 
231. Milton indulges in a pathetic anticipation of a like nature. 

01 much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve, 

Of thy presumed return I event perverse! 

Thou never from that hour in Paradise 
Pound's! either sweet repast or sound repose, &c. 

P. L. ix, 404. 

Verse 14c\. —Him flying o’er the field the chieftain drove; 

And, as he fell, hung shadowing from above; 

* 

. I^s^mque supersians 

inmolaty ingeniique unjyr& tegit ; 
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Many of the commentators (and Trapp is amon^ lliem) con¬ 
ceive that the great shadow^ with which ^Encas here covers his 
prostrate enemy, is the shadow of death, and that the expression 
is only to tell us that he killed him- But this moaning seems to 
me to be c^ld, and inconsistent with the usual character of Virgil’s 
stylo. The preceding Jnmoht makes the e:vprcssion, under our 
review, as it is thus ^cxplain^d, tautological, gnd gives super¬ 
fluous information.—“He sacrilSces him, and he kills him:’' if 
wc respect also the strict and common reference ^if ingen,?, to 
corporeal bulk, it will not be very proper; and I much doubt if 
Virgil would have written ingem umbra mortis. But with the 
sense which 1 have assigned to it, the expression is highly just, 
poetic, and offering a clear and terrific phantasm to the imagina¬ 
tion. The hero pursues his enemy over the field, and, when the 
foe falls, stands over and covers him with a mighty shadow. 

And covers him w4h death’s thick sh.'idc! ^ 

is Trapp's translation; Drydcn and PlttVmitthc shadcAv in their 
versions, and thus deprive the passage of its picturesque part. 
I And that Hcyne is in this instance of in/opinion. 

Verse 775.—Who the still sceptre of Amycl* held ; 

TAClTls regmvit Amyclis. 

Amyclac here mentioned was a town in Italy, situated bctwteii 
Tarracina and Caicta; but in the c|)itlict, attached to it, of 
tacitte or silent, tlio poet alludes to a story belongings to the Laco¬ 
nian Amycia;. In this latter town, as wc aro told, the citizens 
bad been so often thrown into tumult by false alarms of the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, that a law was at lust made to prohibit all 
similar alarms in future, and to enjoin on such a subject a general 
silence^ When the enemy, therefore, aetnally approached, no 
man, under the inhibition oS the law, gave an alarm, and the 
place was, in consequence of its silence, surprised. Unable to 
give, with any degree of grace, the full forqp of tacita in my 
translation, I have adopted an expression which may hear tlie 
allusion of my original, and yet will be intelligible without if. 
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Verse 8 11 , &c — “ Thy horses, Lucagus! have not betrayed 

Thy hopes; or fled by shadowy fears 
dismay’d. 

\. 

( 

Lvcage, nulla tuos eurrusfaga segnis equoi'um 
Prodidit ; AUT VAN.E VKajiRK EX hOSTIBUS UMBtt®. 

Tilts reply of if.neas. to his late iusoicnt and now prostrate 
foe, evidently refers to the consternation and flight of the horses 
of Niphscus, which had just occasioned the death of their mas¬ 
ter. “You, Lucagus! cannot complain of yonr horses as having 
been too slow to assist yonr escape, or as having been ungo¬ 
vernable in their flight on the advance of (he enemy, and thus 
being the cause of your disaster. They have been obedient and 
brought you fairly to the combat, and you now of your own 
accord desert them.’' 


Verse 840,—My strit, iVlmighty! would not vainly plead 

Tor leave to resetve Turnus ere he bleed; 

The interposition of some Power, to rescue Turnus from imme¬ 
diate death, was now indiapensably requisite: and the Poet has 
managed the business very skilfully. Juno solicits the prolon¬ 
gation of his life from Jupiter; and, though he assents only to a 
short extension of it, she still flatters herself that he may subse¬ 
quently be wrought into a further concession on the behalf of her 
favored youth. With the encouragement of this hope, slight as 
it is, she proceeds to his instant rescue. The phantom, which 
she forms on this occasion, is admirably adapted to her pur¬ 
poses ; and withdraws her hero from the battle by the effects of 
his own valor. In the fifth book of the Ilias, Apollo fashions a 
similar phantom in the likeness of .diineas: but the Homeric 
phantom is introduced for no apparent or for no adequate end: 
whilst that of Virgil is conducive to the most essential conse¬ 
quences, as withotftit the action of the poem could not well have 
proceeded. 
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Vtrse 931.—But now Mezentius to*the fight succeeds, 

By Jove impeird; 

Mczenfins is here introduced into the batUc in much power 
and with much terrific cfiect. Ilis strength arfd stability arc illus¬ 
trated by their being coniparcdTwith :f rock umuktlio ocean, bid¬ 
ding defiance to the storm which rages jn tlio waves and in the 
skies; his fierceness is imaged by that of a wild be?ist, keeping 
the hunters and tiic^ dogs at bay, and forcing tiicni to the safety 
of a distant war; and our ideas of the loftiness of his stature arc 
elevated by its being likened to that of the constellation, Orion, 
represented as rising from the depths of the sea, walking on the 
earth, and hiding his head among the clouds^ Ilis acts arc dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar ferocity of valor; and he dies, as he 
had lived, equally reckless ofjnen and of gods. Kls concern 
for his son, and his anxiety, ia his expiring moments, tc^preserve 
bis body from violation, arc all which discover him to be bumau, 
or susceptible of any of the softer sentiments of our weak nature* 
The sublime re^kresentation oj'^Orion is altogctli«r original with 
our Poet. 

VerseQ5\.' —‘Whom, in that fatal flight's disastrous gloom, 

In which CisseiV flame-impregnate womb 
Gave Paris to the light, 

By Homer, Thcano is said to be the daughter of Cfsscus, and 
Hecuba of Dymas; but Virgil in this instance follows Euripides 
and the tragic poets, who assigned to these personages of fabu¬ 
lous antiquity what parentage they pleased, \n this passage, the 
reading of the common editions, 

Cisseis regina Pan'in cheat : nrhe paternSi 
Occuhat ; 

sadly disturbs the sense and the grammar. The true reading, 

Cisseis regifut Paritu Paris urbe ]^at€rfiA 
Occuidf, 

was happily restored by the sagacity of Bentley. 
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i'erse 1026.—From Jove’s high palace, touch’d with 

human woe, 

IVie gods behold the frantic scefte below. 

I'licrn is soilicthing very fino&y imagin'M in this description of 
the gods lopkitig down on the battle and pitying human folly and 
human woe. 

0 

Pene 1072 .—.while the son, beneath 

The high-raised falchion springing, braved 
its death, 

The pious magnanimity of Lausus on tliis occasion, his consc- 
quhnt death, and the gc^ncrous sorrpw of his conqueror are most 
interesting and pathetic circumstances, which must touch the 
heart of every reader. I’hc simile, whicii occurs at v. 1079, is 
particularly ai^positc, and belongs appropriatelj^to our Poet. 

r I 

t 

F erse 1118 .—Meanwhile the sire, reclining on the ground. 

With Tiber’s w'ave refresh’d his glowing 
' wound. 

The picture, which is here drawn of the old wounded monarch 
in a state of panting exhaustion, reclining against a tree amid 
tlie circle of his selected youths, with his neck supported, and his 
beard floating over his breast, is very fine: its lineaments are 
specific, and its coloring vivitlly bright. All the objects stand 
cxtantly forward and strike upon tlie eye. 

( 

V er.l 160 .—“ Rhoebus! we long have lived, if long there be 

In.thc poor term of mortal destiny. 

This address of Mezentius, to his favorite war-horse, is in 
the spirit of those old apd< heroic times, when the horse was so 
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iiccossary a part of the iKsro’s appointment in tiio iioUt us to he 
raised, by its martial iiscfuliiess, into a sort of equality with man. 
The horse, in this instance, is with much propriety made the 
subject of our particular attention, as by his wrfiind is occa¬ 
sioned the death of his master. The reflection, on tiic short 
duration ^ every thing that is mortal, is he|;e peculiarly impres¬ 
sive and pathetic. A similar sentiment is very forcibly ex¬ 
pressed by Cicero, Qttanquam, d) Du boni! q\/ld est in homiiiis 
vitAdiu! (De Senec. 19.) All that Mcssentiiis siys and does, 
in this the last hour of his life, is highly magnanimous and 
heroic. Of him it may be said, as of the thane of Cawdor in 
Macbeth, 

.There was nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it. ^ 
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BOOK XL 


This book is crowded with beauties, and must be read with 
nearly nnirorm pleasure from its commencement to its close. 
The funeral of Pallas, with the lamentation of the hoary father 
over his body: the answer of Diomede, in its report by Yonulus: 
the characteristic speeches of Drances and Turniis: the wild 
and romantic history of Camilla, with her death in the succeed* 
in^ liattle; and thci equestrian fight with the rout of the Latins, 
arc all in a strain of genuine and high poet*‘y, which at one time 
melts us with the soft tones of the lute, and at another stirs our 
blood witK the animating*«ilarm of th£ trumpet. The whole book 
is full of interesting business, and it leaves us in panting expecta¬ 
tion of the great resicit of the action of the poem. The two 
heroic leaders of the contending rubies arc here withheld from 
engaging, that they* may he exhibited with more prominent cflect 
in the terminating hook. 

• rerse 1.—Night came and pass’d; &c. 

I cannot but consider the word, Interea, as forming an ex¬ 
traordinary commencement of the present book. The last con¬ 
cluded with the death of Mezentius; by which event, as, in the 
absence of Turniis, he was the champion of the Latian army, 
we may naturally snpposc that the battle was decided in favor 
of the Trojans. We may also without difficulty imagine that, 
the contest having continued throughout the day, night at this 
crisis covered the flight of the Latin;, and gave to their enemies, 
whom it prevented from pursuing, to repose on the field of bat¬ 
tle. This was all in the common course of things, and there was 
no occasion for the* Poet to relate it to us. tBiit with what pro¬ 
priety in this place can a word be employed, which distinctly in¬ 
forms us that during the course of these actions, the niomiiig 
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arose P Intei^ea (inter^ea, between these things, or as tlicy are 
passing) is susceptible only of one precise meaning; and I iiiiist 
necessarily regard its introduction, in this place, as one of the 
smaller effects of the Poet’s unrevisiug haste. In this instance 
I have^ventured to substitute instead of traiislathifr; and, as I 
have in other instances, to pay more respect to the meaning, 
than to the expressions of my original. 


F?rs€ 156 .—And, if his heart desire at once to end 

The strife of blood, with me alone contend: 

The proposal 1o decide the war, by a single combat between the 
chiefs, is here first made by ^Jieas. He is the challenger; but 
it is for the purposes of humanity, to savo*any further effusion of 
the people’s blood! The offer also is made just wlieii he had 
obtained an important victSry, when the impulse ofilisintr^rcsted 
heroism alone could induce him to /oregu the advantages which 
he had gained, and to place himself at once on a level with his 
defeated adversary. It is observable, *loo, t^at in this reply of 
bis to the iJlitiaii legates,^ic advances^ no claim on the Lalian 
princess, lie challenges J^urnus, only ;is this priuec, ha\ing ob¬ 
tained by the popular suffrage tl^ controll of Laurentum, was • 
the sole author and continuator of the war. This remark, which 
will be found to be strictly just, and which 1 have i«tade in 
another place, will rescue iiEncas from the obloquy under winch 
he has generally suffered, as the invader of another man’s rights, 
and as thoravishcr of a betrothed virgin. 11c sought Latium, as 
he tells the legates, only because the i^aies had <lircelc<l litm to 
it as to his place of rest; and, dcprocutiiig tlic wTctehedness of 
war, he solicits for nothing more than that estuhlishineiit for his 
gods and his exiled host which Heaven had commanded him to 
obtain. When Lavinia is offered to him by her father, he docs 
not reject her; and tlnais the whole amoiinl of his offense. 
Turnus, who pursued an alliance in direct opposilion to tin; gods, 
and who, for the objects of his own selfish ambition, overruled- 
the sovereign aiwi the father, and involved a nation in ruin, was 
unquestionably the guilty parly; and his death, wdiich is the 
consequence, is not more than thtf strict award ol justice. 
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What Dranccs ui^cs ia the council on'this topic is imanswer- 
ably true. Of Dranccs mho is here for the first time introduced 
to onr notice, it may be remarked that the epithet senior can 
mean only that he was the oldest of the legates. Had he been 
positively old, the challenge made to him by Turnus of ^allying 
upon the enemy and thus proving his courage, would have been 
evidently and grosfly improper. They, whq discover Cicero in 
this orator of Laurentnm and Marc Antony in Turnus, are some 
of the same visionaries, who clearly discern Augustus in iEneas, 
and Antonius Musa in lapis! Some of these observations I have 
anticipated, that I might not delay my reader by obliging him to 
stop frequently on our future road. 

yer. 632 .—Tritoryan Virgin! war's great regent! hear! 

Break in his hand the Phrygian robber's spear! 

I * 

This prayi|^r of the matrqps to Pallqs, and their procession to 
the temple of the goddess, is borrowed (as it may scarcely be 
necessary to observe) frqpi the sixth book of the llias; and I 
wish, as 1 must confess, that the Power in the present instance 
had been some Divii'ity more particularly the object of Latian 
adoration. The Grecian or Trojan Fallas seems to have been 
hastily chosen on this occasion by the Poet. The passage in 
Homer may be found in 305. Pope’s translation will inform 
the English reader that the Roman bard has followed the Grc^ 
cian in the prayer of the matrons with nearly literal punctuality. 
In the latter indeed, the supplicatory address is extended to a 
somewhat greater length. 

Ob, awful Goddess 1 ever dreadful maid! 

Troy's strong defense 1 uncon(]uer’d Pallas! aid! 

Break thou Tydides’ spear, and let him fall, 

Prone on the dust before the Trojan wall. 

So twelve young heifers, guiltless of the yoke, 

Shall fill thy temple with a grateful smoke, 

' But thou atoned by penitence and prayer, 

Ourselves, our infants, and our city spare. 

vi. 378. 
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er. 64C.—So the stall’d courser,"bursting from (he rein, 
Free, and now joyous master of the plain, &,*c. 

ThisWinc simile, as is generally kuowii^is taken, also, from (lie 
Ilias, (^. 500.) wliere it is admirably. cxprcs.scd and admirably 
applied. The sevdVal partisans or the Grcelf and of (lie Roman 
poet have adjudged the palm, each according ti^his fancy, to the 
former or to the latter. The balance, with respect to beauty 
of diction, appears to me to bo nearly equal; but the similitude 
is more ha[\pily apposite in the former. The reader would have 
occasion to complain if I omiticd to transcribe for him the trans¬ 
lation of the Homeric passage by Pope. 

# 

The wantoi] courser thus, with reins unbound, 

Breaks from his stall, jind beats (he trcinbliii^ ^rouryl. 

Painpe^M and proiuK he socks the wonted tide!; 

And laves, in height of blood, his shining sides. 

His head, now freed, he tosses to Bio skies; 

His ma 0 C, dishevciri^o’er hU slionldernies. 

He snuffs the females in tfic distant {dain; • 

And springs, exulting, to liis fields again. 

. vi. 662. 

Tasso has copied this simile on two occasions; in bfs ninth 
book (stanz. 75.) where it is applied to Argillan breaking froiii his 
conflnemeni, and rushing to battle; and in the sixteenth (stanz. 
28.) where the object of it is Rinaldo, disengaging himself from 
the charms of his mistress and returning to the field. This, 
which of the two docs not bear the most resemblance to the 
classic originals, has been cited from Fairfaxes tran.slation, by 
Dr. Wartoii. The first I will now give to my reackers in its 
original language, and in ours from the old translator. 

Come destHer^ cite da le regie sialle 

'Ove a V mo de V arme si riserba^ 

fuggCf € lihero al fin per largo cedle 

Va tra urwicwti, o alfiume nsato^ o a V erhn, 

Scherzan $ul eoUo i crini e sn h spnllc, ^ 

Si scale la cervice alta vsupcrba ; 
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Sumiano i pie nel cm^so^ e par cK awampij 
Di sonori nitriti ^piendo i campu 

As a fierce steed, scaped from his stall at largo, 

Where he had )ong been kept for warlike need. 

Runs through tb? fields unto the flowery marge 
Of some green forest, i^ere 1^ nsed to feed: 
llis curled mane his shoulder broad doth charge; 

And from his lofty crest doth spring and spread: 

Thunder his feet, his nostrils fire breathe out; 

And with his neigh the World resounds about 

1 

Verse 715.—Lo! Amasenus foams across his way; 

f 

The circumstances of this escape of the infant Camilla were 
suggested to our Poet by those whi^h arc recorded respecting 
the escape o^ Pyrrhus in hi*iufancy; when, carried in the arms 
of his nurse from the pursuit of his enemies, he and his party 
were stopped in their flight by a torrent, which separated them 
from a town where* he could be protected. In the^historic nar¬ 
rative, indeed; it is not the infant that is tied to the javelin and 
thus hurled across the swoln river; bill a sheet of bark, on which 

« 

were inscribed the name and distress of the young suppliant, 
for thc^ information of the people collected upon the opposite 
bank; who, from the noise of tlic wind and of the waters, were 
unable to hear their implorcrs. 


FmcSlO.—Alternate Ocean thus, with ceaseless roar, 

Now rushing on the land, usurps the shore: 

( 

This oj^ccllcnt and happy simile is the undivided property of 
our Poet; for that passage in the llias (x. 305.) which has been 
adduced as the most like to it, can sca^sely bo supposed to have 
suggested its first embryon hint. The English reader may find 
•tlic subject of roy reference in Pope's translation—xi. 396. 
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Ver, 854.—Like the famed Amazons of Thrace, who stood 

lu pictured arms, and shook Thermodon’s 
flood; 

Upon this passage 'J'rap^ remu«ks/^In tlijs simile the ideas 
seem too rt^ar akin. It is allhost comparing a thing to itself/’ 

1 conceive that, in this instance, the iiigcniouf critic has not 
taken a right view of his subject. A simile may be employed 
either to illustrate or to elevate, and on the present occasion its 
object is tlic%latter. To illustrate the strength or the activity, 
the licrceness or the beauty of these female cuiiibataiils, the 
Poet could readily have* found images adapted to his purpose, 
images which would have reflected a stronger light on each of 
these attributes of itis Italian heroines: hut, to illustrate them in 
their peculiar character female warriors, the wl|t)lc compass 
of nature would not supply him \vith a single object of com¬ 
parison. They constituted in fact an ^entire genus, and could 
not bo resembled to any thing hut themsebves. As he could 
nut therefore make our id% ol*theiii, Dy ^ny simije, more per¬ 
spicuous, his purpose was^to make it more grand; and he ac¬ 
complishes his design by resembling them to the renowned * 
Amazons of Thrace, assembled in their victorious legions under 
their martial queens, and shaking the flcid with their sL^*qs of 
triumph. It must be recollected that these Italian virgins were 
only five in number, combuling amid a host of men; and that 
they were distinct in every respect, excepting tiiat of their 
military prowess, Irum the genuine Amazons. Jbe peculiar 
custom, from which the Amazons derived their name, of ex¬ 
tirpating one breast, that it might not iftipcde titeir use of the 
bow, was not observed, as we know, by Camilla; of^hom it 
is said only that she fought with one of her breasts exposed. 
She was simply an Italian huntress, who with her four female 
friends, her associates, doubtless, in the chase, now distiugiyshed 
herself by fighting for her country. Of the Amazons, or of their* 
country I shall forbear to say any thing; as all Ihe requisite 
information on the subject is at every reader’s band, without his 
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being under the necessity of looking foV it in Herodotus, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, or Paus^pias. Thermodon was a river, not of 
Thrace but, of western Asia, which discharged itself into the 
Euxine, near Thcmiscyra, a town of Pontus. Its modern name 
is the Pormon. 


Verse^ll ,—when a snakfl, her hooky talons’ prize, 

ITie tawny eagle rends amid the skies; &c. 

I 

This simile is borrowed from a passage in the Ilias (|x. 200) 
but it is considerably varied ahd ornamented. I will transcribe 
the passage in question, for the English reader, in Ks translation 
by Pope. 

a 

Jove’s bird on sounding pinions beat the skies: 

A bleeding serpent of enormous size, , 

His talons truss'd: alive, and cqrling ronnd, 

ITe stiibg the bird, whose throat received the wound. - 
Mad with the smart, he drops the fatal prey; 

In airy circles wings his painful way: 

Floats on thc’Winds, and rends ^hc heavens wHh cries: 
Amidst the hostdhe bleeding serpent lies. 

* B. xii. 233. 


P er. 993 .—Bright mitl the war, in Phrygian armour dress’d, 


Chloreus in pomp a foaming steed controll’d, 
&c. 


The sumptuous dress of this Phrygian warrior is particularly 
described, and made tbe subject of our especial attention, as the 
pursuit of it occasioned the death of Camilla and the consequent 
defeat of the Latins. The description is exquisite; and we can¬ 
not wonder that such gaudy spoils sljpuld attract the pursuit of 
our heroine, who with all her manly force and magnanimity had 
, still the woman in her heart. The remark is obvious, suggested 
by the Fomineo amore of Virgil, and made, before me, by Addi¬ 
son, and, possibly, also by many others. 
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Vzrse 1048 .—As when a wolf the lordly bull has slain; &c. 

This simile is peculiarly apposite, and o.YiuisiteIy expressed. 
The guiliy and terrified savage is placed h<;fore our c'yes in very 
distinct and vivid portraiture. Tlij hint of it (and little more 
than the hint) is takeh from t&s Ilias, (6. 680.) ^here Antilochns, 
having slain Mclanippiis, retires on the advanse of Hector. 
But all the more specific touches of the piece hclotig to onr jmet. 
I will transcribe the passage from •Pope’s translation, observing 
only that the expression in italic is an ornament borrowed by 
the translator from the Gmscius andacis facti, of Virgil. On 
more than one occasion. Pope has ornamented his Grecian ori¬ 
ginal with some of onr Virgilian spoils. * 

So when a savage^ raij^ing o’er the plain^ 

Plas torn the shepherd’s dog, or^hepherd swaif; 

While cmsciotii of the deedy be glares around, 

And hears the gathering multitude resound. 

Timely flies the yet iintastcd food, • 

And gains the friendly shelter of lAe vood. • 

^ XV. 702. 

Drydcn in this instance has been neither happy nor correct: 

As when a wolf has torn a bullock's hide. 

At unawares, or ranch'd a shepherd's side; &c. 

Ver. 1056.—^Todraw the lance she strives: but fix'd remains 

Tlie steel within the bones, and mocks her 
pains. • 

• 

Nothing can be more exquisitely described than the death 
of Camilla'^ and her dyings speech to Acca is short, pathetic, 
and sublim«|ly magnanimous. She is grieved only to be thus 
stopped in the career of victory; and she is interested ‘for 
nothing but the safety of Ifcr friends. Her very last breath 
issues in a direction for the conduct of the war. *1 rapp has 
observed that the line, which relates the departure of lier 
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soul, is the saniG which is employed 6n the dcatH of Turnus; 
and, imagining this to a distinction intended for our heroine, 
he censures Dryden for varying the two lines in his translation. 
*I must regard this as a mere fancy of the critic’s; and 1 must 
ascribe llio repctilicm in question, with some others,, of a similar 
nature which occur in the last throe books of the iEiibis, to the 
iiriroviscd state o^ the poem, 

The line is a fine one; but peihaps there may bo something 
too much of fierceness expressed by it to suit the departure of a 
woman’s soul. If the fault objected in this instance to Dryden 
be really a fault, 1 must also'hold up nij hand at the bar as a 
criminal. ^ 

t^erse 1168.—At once iEneas in the horizon sees 

TheLatian aimour mid the dusty breeze; 

Tlf^s approach of the two armies’ is here finely described, and 
our expectations are raised to the utmost for the conflict which 
is to decide the war: but the approach of night disappoints us; 
and wc arc left ip a state of extreme and anxious eagerness for 
the result of the succeeding book. 
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In this book the great Poet hits exerted all his powers; and, 
with the pride of an Oi 3 'mi)ian victor on his car, ^4atuls at llio 
goal, which he has nobly attained, in the cunsoions elevation of 
triumph. This hook, indeed, may hh regarded as an adequate 
close of the nisi^nificciit /Eiicis, and may justly be classed, as to 
relative cxccllejicc, with the most admired portions of the pre¬ 
ceding poem. It is filled tvith the must sudden and surprising, 
but, at the same time, the most probable clinngcH of fortune ; 
and it every whore impresses us with the strongest cfl'cct of the 
concentrated interest of thc^rania. Ifyhero be any p^ts df it 
Avliich seem to discover the want of its author’s Iasi revision, 
those parts are of very trilling conscquciK^c. I cannot regard 
the appeal of ijatinus to his sceptre as happily itifroduced; and 
I feel strong objections to tlTo irAmeiisit/ uf^ llie stone, which 
Tui'DUS is prevented from thriving with etfect only hy the inter¬ 
position of the Dira, as to a fact better Kuited to an Orlando 
than to the Latian chief, and more consistent with the extrava¬ 
gance of gothic romance than with the sober dignity of 
classic epic. AVheii the enraged Achilles dashes his sceptre on 
the ground and declares that, as it never could again be united 
to its native tree, so he never more would be united with Agamem¬ 
non, wc foci the propriety of the act as strongly illustrative of 
the sentiments of the agent; and when some of the chiefs of 
the Homeric herotjs throw stones, which no two men in the age 
of the poet were able to lift, wc are not olfcndcHl by any ipipro- 
bablo display of hiiraaii strength, as it might have subsisted in 
those earlier times, when mai^was trained to war from his cradle, 
and his bodily force, on which his future fame was to depend, wm 
assiduously fostered by simple living and a continued course of 
robust and martial exercise. Sint the case in both tliesfs instances 
is different in Virgil. The paciGc Latinus refers to his sceptre 
only to declare that he Vill be true to^hisEngagements; and the 
VOL. II. ^ 
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circumstances of this regal ensign beilfg cut from its parent tree, 
of its having once blpomed, and of its now being adorned by 
the hand of^tho workman, are all, if not improperly, at least 
superfluously introduced: and as for the rock wielded by Tur- 
iius, which, twelve^choscn men in Yirgii^s time wo^ild have been 
unable to raise firam the ground, its mass is so stupendous 
as fairly to overwhelm oiyc crc<\iility in its utmost exertion of 
power. I cannot agree with thiK judicious Hcyuc in placing the 
trial of his firms by Turniis, on the night preceding his single 
combat with his enemy, among those parts of the present book 
which the revising poet w^uld have erased. On the event of 
this combat depended empire, life, love and glory: and is it 
unnatural that *thc mind of a young and ardent hero should 
be so agitated and inflamed, at the near approach of such a 
momentous deeisiob, as to fit on his arms, to examine and to 
exult in them? Objections have been mkde to the machine of 
thc^Dira^, and this immediate intdt-position of Jupiter, to depress 
the powers of Turnus, has been considered as derogating from 
the heroism of jlCneas, whom this supernatural intervention alone 
could enublo t() obtain the victory. But the objection is alto¬ 
gether frivolous. l%e superiority of ./Eneas *to his rival had 
already been sufficiently discovered. In the tenth book, nothing 
less than the exerted po^cr of Juno could rescue her favored 
youth from the Dardan hero's hand, and obtain for him a short 
prolongation of life. In the beginning of this book, tae mani¬ 
fest disparity, of their prince to his opponent, influences the 
Rutulians to break the league; and this inferiority of his force 
is acknowledged by the manner and the countenance of Turnus 
himself. When .^neas retires from the held in consequence 
of his wound, Turnus rushes upon the Trojans with irresistible 
impetuosity; and when his great adversary returns to the battle, 
the Latian hero cautiously avoids the encounter with him. 
When compelled at last, by the distress of the city and the 
imperious requisitions of honor, to«stand the single engagement, 
Turnus rushes to the adventure in the pbrensy of despair, and 
wUh the convictioii that its issue would be fatal to him. In the 
subsequent combat, he is disarmed by the arjperior power of his 
adversary’s armour and is saved *only by flight; and, finally* 
when armed with his^own Yulcanian sword, he is evidently in 
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such a situation that, from the disparity of weapon alone, lie 
. must necessarily fall. The introduction •f the Dira, therefore, 
can be intended only to invest the great consiimnfatiiig action 
of the poem iu a pomp of sublime horror, adapted to its im¬ 
portance. yh® death ofaTurniis alone was now Jieeessary for 
the establishment of the Trojans in Italy, anti consc(|uontly for 
the future existence of tKome. tWas An event of^siicli moment¬ 
ous issue not to he distinguished Vrom the common deaths of a 
battle ? Virgil thought that it was : and every reader iK taste will, 
as I feel assured, approve of his conduct in this instance, and 
w'ill admire its sncrcssfiil result. 

The remarks^!'Sograis on this book,arc mad<xwith his accus¬ 
tomed sagacity and tine taste: but Trapp's preface to il seems to 
me to be so full, and so much, in every way, to the purpose, tliat 
nothing but its length prevents me from transcribing it. I would 
particularly reoomrneiKl it to my English readers. 

f erse 1.—When Turnus saw, by adverse Mars depress’d, 
The lieart subsiding, &c. 

• % 

We have just left the two armicff opposed tp each (|lhcr, and 
prevented from immediately Aigaging only by the approach of 
night. As soon, therefore, as* the cby reappeared, we might 
naturally expect to see them rushing to the sanguinary conflict, 
which was to decide the fortune of the war. But we arc dis.*^- 
pointed; and a new event, which had indeed been previously sug¬ 
gested but which was now withdrawn from our attention, breaks 
suddenly upon us with tho strong cflcct of surprise. In the 
present depressed stale of the spirit of the Ijatins, the conse¬ 
quence of their repeated defeats, the sentiments of Dranecs, 
respecting the single combat of the rival*heroes, becoming 
popular, their general reception is so tar discovered as to be fell 
by the sensibility of'I'urnus; and, with the quick jealousy of 
honor, he resolves to answer flic public demand on his prowess 
by accepting the challenge of his adversary. His rage on thip 
occasion, under the pains of questioned and isritated courage, is 
illustrated by that of^a wounded lion; and he is .placed before 
our eyes with all the impression of the most vivid poetic paint¬ 
ing. His fiery address to Latimis; tin;qujct, humane, and jiidi- 
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cious reply of the hoary sovereign; (lie pathetic dissuasives of 
Amata; the silent plerding of the tears and the blushes of La- 
vinia; the m'^rtial ardor of the yoi|ng hero, now augmented by 
love; the haughty dcfi&nce which he scuds to Ins rival; his 
rushing to his palace to view his horsei’;, to exanrin^ and essay 
his arms, are all Circumstances, which must forcibly strike and 
be felt by ever}' sensitive ('caden All that immediately follows 
is in a style of equal grandeur tind poetry. The morning opens 
with pcciiliftr magnificence; and the conditions of the combat 
arc ratified before the altars of the gods witli a greatness of 
solemnity without example; for the religious ceremonial which 
precedes the coipbat of Paris with Mcnclaus, in^the third book 
of the Ilias, shrmks from a comparison with the subject of our 
present attention. The simile of the* lion is taken from that in 
the Ilias (e* 13G.) wifiere Diomede, returning in fury to the battle 
after he has been wounded by Pandarus, is likened to the same 
lordly sir.''Hgo, enraged jind not subdued by the dart of his as¬ 
sailant. Hut the Homeric simile is finely improved and adapted 
to his particular purpose by our Poet, The simile of the bull 
preparing to rurh upon his enemy is original |n Virgil, and is 
derived from his o)vnHcorgic^ (iii.*!;i32.): How Orilhyia, an Athe¬ 
nian princess carried away into Tfiracc, could give the sires of 
the horses of Turnus to llitumnUs, an Italian prince, has, very 
idly as 1 think, been made the subject of a question by more 
thaVi one critic. A poet, surely, is not to be confined by such 
very narrow limitation as to be obliged minutely to account for 
every circumstance to which ho may occasionally allude. It 
will bo sufficient that he abstains from shocking probability. 
In the present instance no violence is offered to probability- 
Thrace and Italy arc not so far disjoined as to make the sup¬ 
position of anintcreburse between tlicir sovereigns, even in those 
early-times, an incredible circumstance. Piliimnus might even 
have visited the Thracian queen, and have received this present 
from her munificence. The horses of Thrace were famous in 
ppolry; and those of Horeas had been already celebrated by 
Homer (Hi. u. 223;) That I may not retard my reader with 
many more repiarks in our progress tlirodj^h this book, which 
alone would supply the subject of a volume of notes, I will now 
observe that the league,«by the agency of Jutuma working 
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with the loyal fears of Ihc Kulnlians as with licr instrument, is 
as naturally broken as it had been solemnly ratilied- 


?r. 412^—^ cease, oiy Hosts! nor tliu$^invadd my right! 

J{y the seul’d league,^’lis mine alone to light. 

The coiiJuet of d^mcas, on this occasion, rnshing unarmed 
among the ejiragcnl combatants, cndcavonring to recall his troops 
from any further outrage on the jianclity ol' the tiealy, and 
claiming Tunics and the decision of the war for his own ^worcl, 
is, surely, highly nohle and magiianimoiis, and (qinilly worthy of 
the pious man and the hor^. 'I'he wound, wliirh he ii ceives in 
his unarmed state amid the fury of the fray, is a most prohahlc 
incident, and is prudivdive of a new and iiiic\p(*cled change <»f 
fortune in the scene. lJuw diircrcni is the condnet of^'l'urjnis! 
Par from wishing to compost), he availsvhiinseir of the disorder; 
and no sooner dues he see his great antagonist wounded and 
compelled to retire from the field, than, inimiiidrnl of the treaty 
to which he had just sworn, rusln s on the *lVojiiiis in their 
consternation, and satiates his sungniiiary fflry witlv slaugiitcr. 
]<Vom the moment of his appearance in the poem, his lawless 
violence, in opposition to the oracft;s of the gods and to the 
authority of his sovereign, cxcinpts f^dl fiuin every charge of 
injustice; and, thougli wc may he induced by the power oi lie 
poet to pity him in his last distress, our com|)assiun is only the 
result of our weakness. His irresistible progress through the 
conflict, with his chariot wheels tearing through heaps of car¬ 
nage and his horses’ hoofs throwing on every side gory dews, is 
greatly and terrifically described : but the picture, noble as it is, 
must be allowed to bo inferior to that, drawn b) Homer, of 
J-Iector*s chariot and horses, 'in the eleventh hook of the llias, 
(X. 631.) I will gratify my Fiiiglish readers with a translation of 
the passage in question by l%pc. 

Thus having spoke; the driver's lash resounds: 

Swift Ihrougtl the ranks the rapid chariot bounds. 

Stung by the stroke, the coursers scour tlic fields, 

O’er heaps of carcasses and«tulls of shields. 
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'I'lic horses’ hoofs are bathed in heroes’ gore; 

And, dashing, pVirpIc all the car before: 

The groaning axle sable drops distills: 

And mingled carAage clogs the rapid wheels. 

* *' • j 

XI. 65.. 

But Uic bemity^aiid the fhicr^y of the G.reck language .iro not 
transferable to Ihe English or even to (he Koiiiaii. If Virgil, how¬ 
ever, be iiifiviur to his great master in this passage, I euiicoivc 
him to be superior in that wbieh immediately ])reeedcK it, where 
Mars is describetl as driving in all bis terrors to the battle* This 
certainly excels,.in imagery, its prototype in Ike Vlias, (v. 298.) 

I 

Aem'481.—So when Edonian Boreas wildly raves, See. 

This fine and apt simile belongs approjiriately to Virgil. ’Fbe 
Edotii w>are a people of ..Thrace, antji Edoiiian is here used gene- 
rally fur Thracian. 

f^erse 5 lo.-i-But now the .son of liisus is near, 

liipis, ino.st' to sovereign Pho'bus dear: 

'I'he dis.serta1ioii on the, character of lapis, by the famous 
Attcrhiiry, which is inserted by Dr. VVarlon in his edition of our 
author, is one uf those vague and shadowy things which may 
amuse the ingenious man in his idleness, but which cannot for 
a moment arrest the attention of him whose pursuit is truth, and 
who seeks her as she stands upon the ground and not as she 
dissolves from his embrace in the rainbow. From the heginuiog 
to the end of this essay, to identify liipis with Antonius Musa 
the physician of Augustus, gratuitous assertion supplies the 
place .of evidence; and the prelate cannot find any thing to 
support liis hypothesis, but the single circumstance of the poetic 
and the historic personage being abke practitioners of the heal¬ 
ing art. Antonins Musa recovered Augustus, when ho was in 
Cantabria, from an jntlammation of the liver; and liipis is here 
endeavouring, in vain, to extract the shaft’ from the thigh of 
A^ieas. Can any person, therefore, doubt of the identity of these 
medical men! This fancy .of the bishop of Rochester’s is still 
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more light and baseless ifian that of the bishop of Glouoestor's, 
which I have noticed in my preface to^hc sixlh book; ami its 
fiitilitj' cannot be more stroi^gly expressed. Aftertniry seems lo 
be one of those nictny men, who liuvc^oblaiiied more celebrity • 
from thci^ecttitemporarM'S than has boon determined to be their . 
due by the impartial award of posterity. 4fe was certainly a 
man of talents, and (in a linytcd sliis'e' tif thc^torm) a scholar: 
but for the green laurel, abuiit^iis brow, he is imlebted to the 
partiality of Swift and of Pope. 

/'er. 545.—And culls from Cretan Ida’s bloomy brows 

The flower of dittany; Sec. , 

On the subject of IbcT dictainnus, or dtllaiiy, I will cite a 
passage from Savary’s Letters on Greece *(ljct. 23.), in which 
that pleasing and scienlilic traveller, who lias since tilled a high 
character on the theatre of^flic world,^gives a very Mrtisfiirtory 
account of this celebrated plant. Anumg the medicinal plants 
of Crete, dittany holds the first rank. It is astonisliing how 
highly the atudciits have extolled its virtues^ 'riieopliriistiis, 
who gives us the received o]1lnions of his^ime, says, ‘Of all tlic 
known plants which the earth has produced, ditlan/is Ihc most 
precious.’ 'Flic father of medicine,,the celebrated llippocrates, 
ordered an infusion of it to be given in several disorders of wo¬ 
men, and especially during the pains of labor. Eor this reason 
the statue of Diana was, according to some writers, crowned 
with dittany. 1 will not hero repeat, with several authors, that 
the wild goals, when w^ounded liy the arrows of the hunter, frccfU 
themselves from them by eating this precious plant; that it 
possessed the virtue of healing them even when Ihc arrows 
were poisoned; and that its odor was se» [mwerfiil as lo drive 
away venomous reptiles, and dcstioy if it only toiicbed them. 
These accounts arc evidently exaggerated: but, on the other 
hand, wc are possibly toovndilferciil to llic real utility which 
medicine might derive from this plant. Its leaf is extremely bal¬ 
samic, and the flower diffuses a delicious fragrance. I'lic iiHia- 
bitants, at present,•apply it with success on many occasions. An 
infusion of the dried leaf, with a little sugar, yields a liquor 
more pleasing to the palate, and jnore^iiely flavored than tem 
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It immediately removes languor or tbif stomach and restores it 
after digestion. .Dittai^v is peculiar to Crete, and is to be found 
in no other country. It grows ia the crevices of the rocks, and 
at the foot of precipices. Pliny has not sunicicntly discri¬ 
minated it jn his ^oscriptiun. ^Dittany,’ says hc,*Mias slender 
branches, resembles pennyroyal, and is hot and rough to the 
taste. Its leaves only u*sed; j| has neither flower, nor seed, 
nor stalk.’ Virgil knew it hellrjr^ and his description of it is 
more consista4it with truth.” With modern botanists its iiaiue is 
oj'igajium dictmsc, 

V cr. 592 .—Thus when, from bursting constellations hurl’d, 

Black tempest traverses the watery world, 

This snblitnc similb was suggcslCMl by one in the Jlias (). 275, 
in Pope’s translafioii, iv. 314.), but it lias been greatly orna¬ 
mented aud improved b^ our Poef. , IVoin the circumstance of 
their rising at the stormy peiiod of the year, certain constella¬ 
tions were supposed to bo ilie causes of the iiiclcmeul w'cathcr, 
which piovailed coring llieir ascendency. IJciicc in our Poet we 
read of the teinpcstuuijf> Orion,<'hc f^atery Kids, and the showery 
llyades, whose name is derived froK their imaginary connexion 
with the ruin of our atmosphoie.« In the present instance, to 
denote the greatness and the suddenness of the storm, the con- 
stelialion, fioin which it issues, is said to burst, to give ample 
room for the magnitude of the eruption, which was an aggregate 
as it were of all its stores of tempest. This 1 regard to be the 
«Poel’s meaning in the ahrvpto sidere^ w hich 1 cannot with Heyne, 
believe to be used simply fur abvupta nate. It would be difficult, 
as I conceive, to produce a passage in which sidus and nxdfes arc 
employed to express the same idea. 

Verse 624.—As the black swallow*, &c. 

#» ^ 

This apposite simile belongs entirely to our Poet. 
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Perse 689.—As, fierce from advcrSc qiiartcj's, fire invudos 

The grove; &c. 

'Fliis :icc(imiila(ioii 'of similes is fiiicly poelin. 'rtic similes aie* 
original only in llieir combination^ a,s_(lic I'onner of tlieiri may 
be found in Ibo IliaS (A. 156.7,and in the Argrtnautics (i. 1020.): 
and the latter in a passage, birli I have already cited (in a note 
to the second book) (ioin the llias (5. 4.62.) 

er. 7.S3.-^Now his bright Mother prompts Aincas’ mind 
To turn his hosts, &c. ’• 


W 

This sudden resolution of ^Kiicas, to asjfail the eily, produces 
a new change in llig scene, and accomplishes, hy very probable 
means, the calastrophc of the battle and the poem. 

• • 

Per. 775.—So when the shepherd in their rocky cell 

Has found the bees, and sinokcil their cita- 
* del; &<!^ • . * 

* . 

For this simile Virijil is*^ndohted to Apollonius ; who, in Ihe 
second book of bis Ar;;oiiauiics (v*l30.) compares the eoiifuKion 
of the routed Bcl^ryeiaiis to /iiat of bees, attacked willi smoke 
ill a rock : but from the band of oiir Foci, tlio property, %. ijieh 
is thus borrowed, derives ninrii ornament and enhanced value. 
In the same book also, (v. HH.) Apollonius likf^ns the eoiiibat of 
Amycus and Pollux to that of two bulls, encountcriii|^ for their 
favorite heifer; and thus precedes Virgil in the simile, which 
illustrates Ihc fury of the single fight between .Eneas and 'Piir- 
iiiis. In this last instance, however, iheie is no pretence of 
competition between the Sketch of the (3rcek poet airnl the 
finished and terrific painting of the Roman. 

Ver. 795.—And, eager to resign detested breath, ^ 

Ties^to a lofty beam the kubt of hideous death. 

Trapp observes on this mode of dralh liy which Arnata finislics 
her career, “ This is an ugly doajh for a queen; and I wish 
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Virgil had sent her out of the world another way." But Virgil 
was not,' perhaps, solicifoiis for the honor of a woman, whose 
violent opposition to her husband and the gods had plunged her 
lamily and her country intr such an abyss of woes. It must be 
‘observed alsolhat lianging was not an infamous modeTof,death in 
the heroic ages; and that it seems to have been iii peculiar 
request with the Irdics onbalf pcrityl; Deianira, Clitic, Epicaste, 
Phaedra, Phillis, Anticlca, and o^her illustrious females having 
despatched thdhiselves by suspension. 

Ver. 813.—When the breeze, fraught with blin^ and siiape- 

'less fears, 

Wafts a dread murmur ,on his boding ears; 

There is something peculiarly striking andifine in this illeetabile 
murmur, these confused and indistinct sounds of distress which, 
borne to the distant ears Turuus, klarm him in the midst of 
his imaginary triumph, and at once check his career. Why 
some of the translators .should introduce Sages with an arrow 
slicking in his fatic; and why^ Dr^Wartoii, in a note on the 
passage, should point out to us the ueauty of such au image, I 
cannot affect to conjecture— adversa sagitlA Saucius ora, wounded 
in the face by an arrow, is alF that Virgil says upon the subject. 
Adversa can moan only that the Vace was fully opposed to the 
flight of the shaft. 

^ Verse 849. —And is it thus,—thus terrible to die ? 

Vsque rtdeoue mori viisemm est? 

When the execrablp Nero, deserted by all the world, was 
debating, in the last exigencies ofjiis fallen fortune, on the 
measures to be pursued by him as the means of safety,' one of 
the by-standers, as Siictoniu.s informs us, repeated aloud this 
, question of tlio Rutniian hem’s in bis distress. But it was long 
. befetire the tyrant, as qowardly as be was cruel, could prevail on 
himself to profit by the hint. 
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ytrse 89y.—As when, ^roin some high niomitaiii's fore¬ 
head rent, ' 

A rocK precipitates witii«ticrce descent: &c. 

In the thirteenth bouk of t^e Ilias, IJectot* nisliing upon the 
Grecian phalanv is compared to a rock hoiuidin^lrom the sum¬ 
mit of a mountain, and bearing all heiuro it in its course to the 
plain: and if any thing can excel, in poetic representation, the 
rock of yir||il, it is that of the Grecian bard. It will be ruiiiul 
in the original in v. 137, anti 1 will gratify ^ly FJnglish readers 
with it in its admirable {ranslatiuii by Pope. 

As from some moiiiitaiii’s craggy ibrellead lorn, 

A rock’s round^fragment flies with fury borne; 

(Which from the stuljliorii stone^ torrent rends,^ 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends: 

From steep to steep the rolling niiii hounds; 

At every shock the crackling wood*resoiipds. 

Still gathering force, it%iniokf9s; and, urged amain, 

W hirls, leaps, and thiiw^lcrs down, impetuous to the plain; 
There stops.—So Hector, &e.^ 

There is also a fine imitation of this simile by T<*isso,^in the 
eighteenth book and 82d stanza, to which 1 shall content. .ysclf 
with thus directing the attention of the reader. 

Verse 923.—Towering in liigh supremacy of state, 

11c seems like Alhos, or like Eryx great: &c. 

This description of the hero, leaving ftic city which was just 
in his possession, and, on* the demand of personal glf^y, tower¬ 
ing in liis piidc as he rushed to the decision of the single 
combat with his adversar^, is certainly very noble and sublime. 
In the Ilias (k. 754.) Hector, with his while plumage, is^eom-* 
pared to a snowy mountain: but in flic passage under our 
review, the specification of tlic mountains vjviiderfully enlarges 
the idea; and tho image of Apcniiijnc, shaking his forests and 
exulting in his^ snowy head, W particularly inagnificent and 
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grand. Tlic agitation also of the woods counteracts the idea of 
quiescency which wonM'btherwisc he attached to the immovc- 
;^biUty of a mountain. Milton’s imitsAion of this Virgilian ima¬ 
gery ill the fourth hook df his Paradise Lost, where Satan is 
represented standing, '* 

Like Tcncriffo; Atlas unromoved, 

is too generally known to require its being pointed out. 

« 

Ver. 958.—To prove the event that shall the fight betide; 

Whose scale shall mount, whose, ch^ged with 
ileath, subside. 

In tile List of these two lines, 1 have nut given, as I will con- 
less, the precise translation of iny original:,,for I feel assured 
that Virgil intended to express in this, whole line only the sink¬ 
ing of the scale which ru.'itained thc> fates of the unfortunate 
combatant. I cannot persuade myself that Quern damnet labor 
ought to he understood o|herwise than according to the obvious 
meaning of the wo.'ds: “ Of whom Ilje labor shall,be fatal; and 
which scale f}hall sink under the w(;iglit of death.” It is not 
unusual fur our Poet to express the* same idea in two difierent 
forms, when from the last of them it will acquire strength: and 
wo ought not ill any instance to exchange the plain meaning, 
which is under our hands, for one which is to be laboriously and 
circuitously obtained. 1 am not surprised at the intcrpretafiuii 
of this passage by Servius; Quem datnnet labor —“ Whom his suc¬ 
cessful labor shall oblige to the discharge of his vowsfor in 
numerous instances Servius blunders strangely in the explana¬ 
tion of Ids author; and, blind to what is under his eyes, secs 
what is invisible to cv^ry person excepting himself; but I am 
astonished that he should be followed in the present case by 
Trapp, who is generally the critic of common sense. My trans¬ 
lation, however, is innocently wrong,f‘as it docs not betray the 
general meaning of my author. Dryden adopts Servius’s inter¬ 
pretation, and supports it with the old commentator’s argu¬ 
ments ; and Pitt, lys usual, treads in the steps of Dryden. 
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Vene 1040.—Meanwhile to Juno7 . 

^ • Spate hcavcir.s great I^prd: 

Nothing can he more arlificlayy .and liappily interposed, at 
this ciisis of the poem, thai^ this coiiroreiict between the two 
Potentates of Olympus. No footstep of 'I’roy discoverable 
in the language or the muuners of Rome; and this eireiimslanee 
would naturally be objected as a strong argument .against her 
Trojan pBi*nlagc; for surely it was improbable that the enn< 
qneriiig and the more civilized people shonht he so entirely lost, 
amid the conquered and the more rude, as not to survive and be 
visible in some at least of her arts, her laws, or her more polished 
dialect. To accoftiit fur this unexampled cvmit, the chiefs of 
tho gods arc here introduced, and the name and t^e n^cmorial 
of Troy arc finally abamtoned to tlic*implucablc enmity of Juno. 
'I’he heroic leader, indeed, of Troy is to be deified; and her 
exiled sous are to be safe, to flourish, fb reign, to be the remote 
founders of^u universal ^lid •eternal .empire: but Troy is to 
exist only as she is blcndq^ with Latium,* and tlif: common olT- 
spring of the two nations .is to^e entirely Latin in language, 
dress, and customs. ViVer^ trace in short of the renowned 
Phrygian city and people is to be so blotted from llys earth 
as to be sought for in vain by the investigating eye; and tliis 
is to be in consequence of the resentment of the qiiecii of 
the gods— savtc memorem Jmimis oh iram, whicli was proposed 
in the exordium of the poem as the cause of tlie perjdexilies 
of its action. Juno triumphs finally over the city of Dardaniis, 
though ^'Tineas, under the shield of Tjite, plants the goim of 
Rome, and becomes the progenitor of her Cicsars. An example 
of the same skilful management had already heerf given hy 
Homer, in the seventh ^ouk of the Ilias, to account for the 
entire disappearance of toe Grecian fortifications; and Miitoij 
with equal judgment, in the eleventh book of his immortal cpir^ 
has contrived tcbprevent oiir inquiries for the Paradise of Edcti. 
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Ver. 1253,—And the setil,groaning, springs in rage tonight. 

f 

m 

If wc should be shockcc^by this act of a hero's plunging his 
isword into the bosom, of a suppliant enemy, ive mu^t recollect 
the sentiments of thos^ times to which the act is referred; and 
wc must not forget^ the sOiirc^ from^ which our own greater soft¬ 
ness of heart, and our more benignant as well as more pure 
system of moraUtj are derived- Before the promulgation of the 
Gospel, revenge was one of the foremost virtues in the popular 
code of morals, and the death of the enemy, by wjom ho bad 
fallen, was regarded as the most grateful offering to the Manes 
of the slaughtered hero. In the present instance, the death of 
Turiius had been especially demanded ffom the hand of ^neas, 
by his host and friend, the father of Pallas; and, after all, the hero 
would have extended mercy, if his rage had hot been suddenly 
inflamed bj^thc sight of his friend's spoils insultingly worn as a 
trophy by his victor. We must, likewise, remember that this 
friend had been ^particularly confided to .^neas^by the fond and 
anxious father; anc^that tlio youth had been slain, with circum¬ 
stances of great aggravation, by a mib of much superior force, 
who seeks the combat with animosky; .who wishes that the 
Xather were present to witnes| the /all of the son; and who 
engages with a consciousness of ^hat dtsproportioned power 
which TCSurcs him of the victory. It was, in fact, a revengeful 
murder, rather than the fair slaughter of an enemy. 

p 

The action of the ii^lncis is no^ complete; and the poem is 
diiawii to a perfect end, as it has proceeded from a satisfactory 
beginning, and passed through a connected middle. Its body 
of information, on the subject of which it professes to treat, is 
whole and entire; and dt leaves us nothing, which it may be 
necessaiy for us to know, previously, to its commencement or 
subsequently to its close. Ey the death of Turnus the last 
obstacle to the estabUshraent of the ^rojans in Italy was ro- 
9 > 0 Ted. Amata had before been t^en from the scene; and 
Juno fiad just been reconciled to the consummation, which she 
had hitherto opposed. The scheme of the Eates'is accomplished; 
—the great catastrophe of the drama has been cflccted, and all 
the interest of the piece il now, fiuaily terminated. Any con- 
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dnuation of the yEneis^ftdccd, even by the liaiid of its niiglify 
author, must necessarily have langiiish^I, and been at most a 
beautiful superfluity. For what could properly h^e been made 
the subject of a thirteenth book ? Would it be satisfactory to us i 
to see the trails of Ihij new colony ascendj to vi^\<*lhc a^cd 
Latinus, liiinibled by defeat and broken by afllietions, brought 
to the embrace of bis soii-iii’law and victor? to behold Lavinia, 
stained with tears for the loss of her mother amt her lover, given 
to the man who had won her with his sword; wln^liad been the 
cause of all her inisfurtuiics; and whose hands were slill red 
with the blon|l which had been niAst dear to her? All this wo 
know must inevitably happen; and the certainty of oiir know* 
ledge in this respect is all that is re(|uisi1c fir the integriiy of 
the action of the poem.* If the events themselves had been 
shown to ns in their state of actual oecnA'cnoe, the exliibition 
would have tired us ^itli its iin|icrlincnee, ami hurt our feelings 
with its impropriety. I e^illd easily dilate upon tliisf subject; 
and I could also advance something on the last and super¬ 
numerary book of the Odyssey; a poem which ought to have 
terminated, and which possibly, as it caRio from the hand of its 
author, did terminate, witllbtfio«4cri> reposing in his own re¬ 
covered palace, and in the wms of his faithful eoiiftbrt. On all 
these topics 1 could say som^hing^ and, indeed, am tempted to 
say much. Hut the subject jpis been amply treated by other 
critics: and my readers, pait^nt as they may have been, mast at 
length l>e desirous of my valediction. 1 will now then take leave 
of them ; and, if I could hope (hat they would he kind at my re¬ 
quest, 1 would address them with the Roman dramatist's final, 
and emphatic 
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